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SAMSON SPOT sash corD 


The most durable material for hanging win- 
dows. Can be identified at a glance by the 
colored spots, our trade-mark. Specified by 
architects and called for by builders. Made 
in one grade only, the best we can make 
after more than half a century's experience. 
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PHOENIX SASH CORD 
Good sash cord and excellent clothes line. 
Made of honest yarn throughout—no soft 
roving, and no loading. Firm, flexible, uni- 
form, and three times as strong as cheap 
braided line. You have many customers 
who want good clothes line. 
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SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS . BOSTON 
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Thee catalog 
was made for YOU/ 


Here’s an up-to-date catalog on an old established product— 
Grand Crossing Quality cut tacks and small cut nails. It’s filled 
with information that will be helpful to every buyer and user 
of these products—illustrations and descriptions, sizes, finishes 
and packaging. @ This catalog should be in every buyer’s file. 
It will not be distributed indiscriminately, but we shall be 





glad to send you a copy upon request. Use the coupon below. 
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REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
McCormick Building e Chicago, Ill. 


Please send your new Tack Catalog to: 


Company... ; deine sac besbaaist 

Individual.______- OE a Re Tey Pe ne er eT | C O R PO RAT I O N | 
Street... City Ree rrr nasi | CHICAGO:++ ILLINOIS | 
Nature of Business _________- Use Seer ipod eediemdisaadanen * GENERAL OFFICES::+ YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


HARDWARE AGE | 


Hardware Age, published every other Thursday by Chilton Oo. (Inc. ), 56th and Chestnut Sts., Philidelphia, Pa. Entered 
Office at Philadelphia under the Act of March 8, 1879. (Printed in U. S.A ar. Single e Vv 








as second-class matter March 24 1933, at the Post 
35. No. 9 


.) $1.00 per we opies 15ce each. Vol. 1 
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The NEW No. 240 
YALE JUNIOR PADLOCK 


Specifications: 114 inch case of 
die-cast metal finished in ma- 
hogany lacquer. Shackle -is of 
cadmium plated steel 14 inch 
in diameter, with 134g inch 
clearance. Secure type warded 
mechanism. Two corrugated 
steel keys. Suggested retail 
price 25¢. 


~“VYALE— 


NEW! No. 15 
YALE JUNIOR PADLOCK 


Here is a new, low-priced padlock that is suit- 
able for insuring privacy and keeping out the 
curious. It is a good value and many uses can 
be found for it. 15g inch steel case with bright 
cadmium plated finish. Malleable iron shackle, 
Yo inch in diameter, cadmium plated, 1%4¢ inch 
clearance. Warded and lever tumbler construc- 
tion. Two flat steel keys. Packed 1 dozen in a 


real “Tht. oles 
the _/lkw No. 240 


YALE Junior 


PADLOCK 


HIS new padlock is what we call the WARDED 

SECURE type. It eliminates the weakness found 
in ordinary warded locks because it is so constructed 
that it cannot be operated by stripping the key or by 
skeleton key or bent wire. 


While it is true that the YALE Line already offers 
a good assortment of padlocks to retail at 25¢, we 
have found that there is a demand for a modern 
padlock with this improved type construction and 
mechanism to sell at that price. 


The modern case design of the new No. 240 
YALE JUNIOR Padlock is highly pleasing and 
the unique mahogany lacquer finish 
gives it a most attractive appearance. 
Packed % dozen in a box. 





box. Suggested retail price 15¢. x 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 
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EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 
— AND STRENGTH 








By AMERICAN CHAIN 


COMPANY, Inc. World’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Welded and Weldless Chain for all Purposes 


@ American Chain is used every- 
where—by men, women and chil- 
dren; in home, factory and on the 
farm; with animals and machinery. 

Children play in chain-supported 
garden swings. Domestic animals 
are held in check by chain. You 
drive in safety with Weed tire 
chains. 


There is safety—an extra margin 
of it—and honest building and 
long-service satisfaction in every 
inch of American Chain. There is 





no requirement it will not meet. 
There is no other line you can 
stock with greater surety of rapid 
turnover or customer satisfaction. 


Display the attractive packages 
in which American Chainis packed. 
Display them in your windows, 
store centers and on your counters. 
You know you must “show ’em to 
sell em.” Do this and you will be 
surprised at the profit there is in 
selling extra-safe and extra-strong 
American Chain. 











Profitable 
Chain Specialties 


El-Wel-Tra Trace Chains 
Heel and Butt Chains 
Wagon Chains 
Breast Chains 
Halter Chains 
Sash Chains 
Dog Chains 
Piumber and Safety Chains 
Well Chains 
Tire Chains 
Weed Regular 
Weed American 
Weed Emergency Unit 
Pneumatic Truck 
Cross Chains forallabove 


Coil Chains, Welded and 
Weldless 


General Purpose Chains 
Repair and Lap Links 
Hooks, Cold Shuts, etc. 
Tie-outs 

Cow Ties 

Steel Loading Chain 
Log or Binding Chains 
Porch Swing Chains 
Hammock Chains 
Towing Chains 


AMERICAN CHAIN 
COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, 
CONNECTICUT 
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Market with 


3 SENSATIONAL VALUES 


ALREADY, there has been a decided 


Scoops Can Opener 


on sale in their favorite stores, THEY 
swing to these DAZEY Can Openers ARE BUYING AND WILL BUY—by 
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SPECIAL 
Introductory Offer 









although it has been only a month since 
we announced that DAZEY had taken 
over the famous SPEEDO Can Opener 
and would therefore sell it only through 
dealers! But, what else could you expect? 
DAZEY DeLuxe (formerly SPEEDO) 
was, of course, bound to meet with an 
enthusiastic acceptance. Never has any 
product been put into stores with such tre- 
mendous sales building prestige nor such 
a huge nationwide demand already created. 

Think what it means to handle a product 
that is voluntarily advertised by nearly 3 
million enthusiastic users—that has been 


the thousands. 


As was also to be expected DAZEY Senior and 
DAZEY Junior have been — along with the 
former SPEEDO. People who for various reasons 
cannot or will not pay the price of DAZEY DeLuxe 
naturally reason that they will get a comparable value 
in one of the lower priced models, DAZEY Senior 
at $1.39 and DAZEY Junior at 69c. (Minimum 
retail prices slightly higher west of Rockies.) Both 
are indispensable to supplement their older and 
better known team mate—DAZEY DeLuxe, the 
former SPEEDO! In short, Dazey is making a fast 
selling specialty of a commonplace staple just as was 
done years ago with DAZEY Churns. 


Why not bring into your store not only the profits 
which come from the sale of this famous SPEEDO 
Can Opener—Now DAZEY DeLuxe, but also the 
sensational added profits made possible by those 





Were’s an exceptionally hand- 
some unit that will take less 
than a square foot of counter 
space, the most valuable single 
spot in your whole store. Put 
it where everybody must see it 
and watch it sell DAZEY Can 
Openers almost automatically. 
Not only displays all 3 models 
but permits demonstration 
without removing openers, It’s 
Yours FREE if you order only 
2 of each model from your 
regular jobber. Act promptly 
as quantity necessary to secure 
this fixture FREE may have 
to be increased shortly! 


RUSH COUPON 


consistently advertised in leading maga- 


* _ amazing new, lower priced models. Stock now 
zines for over 5 years—that has been dem- Qpien® veer fini. 


onstrated in millions of homes. Consider mum order will still 
that millions influenced by one or more of bring you FREE 
these powerful factors have long been = ALL —— 
hunting for a place to buy this noted de- a ge mom aa 
vice. Now, as fast as they can find them the right. 


For 30 years Dazey Products have been 
SALES sold, : always will be, only thru 
POLICY: jodbers and dealers. 


THE DAZEY CHURN & MFG. CO. 


Dept. D-10 
4301 WARNE AVE. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


APRIL 25, 1935 
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: The Dazey Churn & Mfg. Co., : 
: Dept. D-10 ; 
g 4301 Warne Ave., St. Louis, Mo. q 
x 7 
We have ordered 2 each (or more) of the 3 DAZEY Can Openers. § 
8 Rush our FREE Display-Demonstrator. 4 
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One Tool 
@ for all these operations 
on Fibre Board 


Cutting Off 
(clean, square edges) 


MU 


Th 


Grooving from Beveled Edge 


Photos Courtesy of The Coleten Compeny a : | fp I) 
MODERNIZING... . cee 


Lj) 


- - - BEAUTIFYING ite dint 


The widespread use of fibre board in today’s modern- Vs), 


izing and remodeling activities presents a wonderful 8 leas aati. 


opportunity for you to sell this remarkable new Stanley WI) 


Tool —the Stanley Fibre Board Cutter No. 193. ealine obckae ant tana 


(for beveled edge Battens) 








Every carpenter will recognize it at once as the long 
sought solution to the problem of cutting and decorating Vf, 
all types of fibre board. Seite dette anaes 

Display this tool prominently with a piece of fibre 
board, let your customer try it out. You'll sell a lot 
of them. 





Descriptive folder No. P-47 will be 
furnished upon request. 


The Stanley Fibre Board Cutter is typical 
of the complete line of tools in every price 
class, for every type of tool user available 
from Stanley—the Tool Box of America. 













Stanley 
Fibre Board 


STANLEY TOOLS =e 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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THEY ALL LOOK TO STANLEY - - THE TOOL BOX OF AMERICA FOR THEIR TOOLS § 
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WILL YOU TRADE A 3 CENT STAMP 


FOR AN ACTIVE CASH REGISTER? 

















(AND RINGING THEM LOUD ENOUGH TO HEAR) 


It’s a plan that has already proved itself in all 
parts of the country—in large towns, small 
towns, country towns. 


And all you have to do to profit by it is to sign 
and mail the attached coupon. 


Cost—three cents in postage. Results—complete 
details by return mail, showing you how you can 
make money by bringing paint buyers into your 
store—and bringing them back again. New 
business—repeat business — profitable business. 


Fill in the coupon NOW. Mail it TODAY. It 


GLIDDEN HAS A MERCHANDISING PLAN THAT IS RINGING 
THE BELLS ON HUNDREDS OF DEALERS’ CASH REGISTERS 





means extra money in the cash drawer. 


FLORENAMEL 


Glidden Florenamel, a popular enamel used ex- 
tensively by housewives for refinishing linoleum, 
is now demonstrated in this assortment, by actu- 
ally painting the product and showing how 
easily it can be stippled on a floor with a 
special sponge applicator. Get this complete 
assortment for 
refinishing lino- 
leum that pro- 
duces full profit 
for you. Eight 
color panels 
showing stipple 
finishes are part 





Here is a dramatic demonstrating outfit 
that enables you instantly to show a 
customer the proper colors and color 
combinations obtainable with the world- 
famous Jap-A-Lac enamel. This Wheel 
helps you sell. Jap-A-Lac is an unusually 
smooth- flowing enamel. It brushes on 
easily—dries in four hours —is mar- 
proof and wear-resisting. Send the 
coupon today for details. 


_ 
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GLIDDEN 


EVERYWHERE ON EVERYTHING 


of the assortment, 
also window 
banner and hand- 
bills. Send in 
coupon for details. 





Merchandising Plan. 
Name ___ 


Address 


Also send information on 


Speedoleum Assortment 






SPEEDOLEUM 


Speedoleum, the new linoleum finish, does not 
discolor the pattern, is extreme!y durable—and 
is now made up ina popular sized assortment, 
completewithlong 
handled applica- 
tors which fit into 
special floor stand. 


Placed on your 
floor, this assorte 
ment will sell 
rapidly. Thespecial 
floor stand iscolor- 
ful and idlustrated 
with pictures fea- 
turing the product 
being applied. Cus- 
tomers are attract- 
ed immediately. 





Assortment also 
carries window 
banner and hand- 
bills for neigh- 
borhood distri- 
bution. Send cou- 
pon for details. 













THE GLIDDEN COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Please send me without obligation, the details of the Glidden 


_ City ; ancien ANE 
________Jap-A-Lac Wheel 


Florenamel Assortment 














When you can offer variety in | 
hardware—you can please the | 


most exacting! 


ERHAPS this is one of the reasons 

why National Garage Door Sets are 
receiving such popular acclaim from 
the trade everywhere. 


. No. 803 Garage Door Set . 
Designed to carry doors around the corner 
‘ w 


Included in this line is a set to accom- 
modate every size of garage, employing 
either the swinging, sliding or folding 
type of doors—whichever meets the 
individual tastes and requirements of 
the customer. 


In the manufacture of these sets National de- 
signers have achieved the ultimate in ease of 
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Nos. 805 and 806 Sliding and manipulation so that a quick entrance or exit is 
Swinging Garage Door Sets always assured. 
Friction and wear have also been eliminated from 
\NAtoNAL these garage door sets so that continuous unim- 
\ATG. CO. paired service follows their installation. 


National Builders’ Hardware is a most profitable 
line to carry—dealers everywhere testify to this. 


NATIONAL 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


STERLING, ILLINOIS 


eee 
WE ARE COOPERATING 





National hardware is 

sold direct to the re- 

tail dealer—a policy 

that promotes qual- 

ity, service and direct 

selling cooperation. No. 804 Garage Door Set 
View inside garage 
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“It won't be long now before I'll have a lot of calls for screen cloth—and I'm 


all ready, with a complete stock of Red Edge in all meshes and sizes. 


“My Red Edge display is all set up. It'll remind a lot of folks who haven't 
thought about it, that they need screen cloth. The display tells ‘em... 


and | sell ‘em. 


Yes, sir, I've handled Red Edge for years, and a real quality screen cloth it 
is, tool It's getting so that folks don’t say ‘screen cloth’ any more—they'll 
say, ‘give me forty feet of Red Edge, sixteen mesh.’ You see they remember 
the red edge on the cloth | sold ’em before . . . and how long it lasted . . . so 
they always ask for it the next time. They like it, and | like the repeat sales. 


That's why Red Edge is such a good money maker for me." 


Red Edge will pay you extra profits, too. Ask your jobber for prices and 


display material, or write us direct. 









BRANDS 
Sun-Red Edge AluminA 


(electro-plated with zinc) 


Sun-Red Edge. Black 
(painted) 


Sun-Red Edge Bronze 










SOLD TO AND DISTRIBUTED BY 
RECOGNIZED JOBBERS ONLY 
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in the annual “Who Makes It” 
Issue of HARDWARE AGE, the 
Catalog and Directory Number of 


| September 27. 


This is the most complete and 
handy buying guide published for 
the hardware trade. Hardware 
dealers everywhere write us, “it is 
indispensable,” “we refer to it con- 
stantly,” “it is on my desk all the 
time,” “we should be lost without 
it.” 


Use the general listing pages regu- 
larly and refer always to the in- 
valuable Index to Product Infor- 
mation, which indicates the pages 
on which is given specific, illus- 
trated buying information on each 
article. 


The “Who Makes It’ issue is only one of the many benefits attendant on a HARDWARE 
AGE subscription. The history of HARDWARE AGE is one of service to the hardware 


trade. 


HARDWARE AGE 


239 West 39th Street 
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The News-Business Paper 
New York, N. Y. of the Hardware Trade 


1.B.C. — (Charter Vember — ‘1. BP, e 
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For 1935 


Offers 
The Most Salable Line 
In The Wheel Goods 
Industry 


Complete Line Includes: 
Velocipedes 


Five brand-new complete 
lines of streamlined velo- 
cipedes selling at prices 
comparative with popular- 
priced tubular models. 


Autos 
Up to the minute lines with 
authentic body and hood 
design. 


Wagons 
Five sleek, colorful sizes 
with the most sales features 
ever put into a_ coaster 
wagon line. 


Miniatures 


Complete line of heavy-duty 
all-steel miniatures includ- 
ing all popular items. 


The Murray Ohio Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

















PLAY THESE ON YOU! 
CASH REGISTER! 


STEELCRAFT Offers This Complete Li 
of Coaster Wagons With Sensationg 
Consumer - Appeal At Popular Prie " 


at 


te pace has been set for 1935 coastel 
wagons—and Steelcraft has set it. Fo 
beauty, low price, completeness of line. 
and consumer appeal these wagons 
*way out ahead. They are what th 
children want and they are priced right) 
That combination will keep your casi 


register wagon-conscious. 


And bear in mind that these are 100° 
utility models. In spite of their beauty 
they are entirely practical and have full? 


size boxes. Their retail prices range frog 
$2.40 to $7.50. Tie up with Steelcraft for you 
biggest and most profitable wagon year 


Catalog and price sheets will be sent o 
request. 


The Murray Ohio Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 








WHY ARE THESE 
EASIER TO SELL? 






BECAUSE nearly every farmer 
knows of their proven values—has 
learned that their superior construc- 





tion features offer him far longer 
service, less replacement labor, fewer 
irritations due to short cuts in making, 


OU 
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short measure in delivery, or cheap 
quality of raw material. 


Farmers who have studied differ- 
ent products and made comparisons 
usually seek out the AMERICAN 
DEALER. This proven merit contin- 
ually makes sales and holds customers 
for you. 


Westill believe that after all, quality 
and service are the most dependable 
foundations upon which to build a 
lastingly good reputation. Our facili- 
ties and volume have helped us to 
make better products and sell increas- 
ingly large quantities of superior 
merchandise. 

We are constantly striving to in- 
crease dealer’s sales and profits by 
extensively advertising American 
Fences, Steel Fence Posts, Steel 
Gates, Poultry Fence, Poultry Net- 
ting, Nails, Staples, Barbed Wire, 
and other American Quality 
Products to consumers. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


ation 


Price 





nt ol 
4 208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO ° EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
s OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
% In The Southeast —_ On The Pacific Coast 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & R. R. CO. COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
"0: Brown-Marx Building, Birmingham, Ala. Russ Building, San Francisco, Calif. 





EACH OF THESE COMPANIES IS A 


VITA . Miles Stl Ss] A yfunliin Sib iliy 
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Le Pages Item— 


Everybody is planning to do some home decorating. Goodness 
knows it has been put off long enough. 

And most folks figure on starting inside—and it’s natural, be- 
cause they see their homes from the inside more than they do 


ws 





5 COOMA 


For shelf, the outside. Modern 
window and For the past few years, more and more folks do their own Steel Drum 
counter paper hanging. This requires a lot of paper hanger’s paste. Packing 
display These folks are not interested in brands they don’t know. But 


a well-known brand such as Le Page’s is readily accepted. 

Le Page’s is packed in steel drums in 1, 2 and 5 lb. bags—in 
bulk—and for the hardware man who uses display windows, 
the bright colored cartons make a fine display on counters or 
in windows. Get some Le Page’s on display to attract new 





RUSSIA CEMENT CO. 
yey inna Gloucester, Mass. 














HOUSE 
PUMPS 


PATENTED 





MYER 


It takes dependab! tt to serve the modern family. That’s why Myers House Pumps remain in favor 
year after year. This pe ny ‘is neither accidental nor the result of chance. Built-in values are responsible for their 
success. Easy operating cog gear head; malleable iron shield over cog gears; extra long stroke; plain or cock spout; 
glass or brass seat; brass, brass lined or polished cylinder; extra large capacity—count these features and compare them 
with many other house pumps with which you are familiar. Little doubt will remain as to why Myers House Pumps 
continue to be leaders. 

Prices are favorable. Profit margins are attractive and worth while. All we ask is an opportunity to send catalog. 
Write or wire. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. Ashland, Ohio 
PATENTED 











PATENTED 
COG GEAR 





PUMPS + WATER SYSTEMS + HAY TOOLS + DOOR HANGERS, 
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A BIG MARKET 


for you in these sensationally priced 


No. 10 
VICTOR SPECIAL 


SINGLE BARREL SHOTGUN 


Automatic ejector. Bar- 
rel of “High Pressure” 
steel. Walnut finish stock. 
12, 16, 20 Gauge. .410 
Bore (for 3 inch shells). 


to retail at 


$975 



























NO. 60 EMPIRE 


DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUN 


Barrels—“High Pres- 
sure” steel. Matted top 
rib. Action —Hammer- 
less. Durable side plate 
design. Double locking 
device. Frame—case- 
hardened, polished. 
Stock — Attractive Wal- 
nut finish. 12, 16, 20 
Gauge. .410 Bore (for 3 
inch shells). 


to retail at 


21" 










CRESCENT 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE BARREL 


SHOTGUNS 


HESE rugged, well-made guns are 

priced to fit the pocketbooks of 
hundreds of men and boys in your 
community who otherwise could not 
afford to shoot. For hunting all wild 
fowl and upland game —for exterm- 
ination of vermin on the farm—these 
guns provide all the practical shoot- 
ing effectiveness necessary to bring 
down game with the best of them. 
You can attract this business—en- 





large your market — turn your stock 
rapidly — with these Crescent Singles 
and Doubles. Ask your jobber for 
prices. Crescent-Davis Arms Corpo- 


ration, Dept. L-9, Chicopee Falls, 


Massachusetts. 
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Sales you can have 


At this season of the year, your 
neighbors want 


Moore Push-Pins 


Aluminum or Glass Heads, to fasten up photo- 
graphs, small pictures, drawings, curtains and 
draperies, and many lightweight wall decorations, 
and 
MOORE PUSH-LESS HANGERS 
for framed pictures, mir- 
Ree rors and heavy articles, 
bigegt without marring walls. 
Simply show our new 
REVOLVING CABINET 
containing the popular as- 
sortment of 72 Packets, and 
sales will be continuous. 
Ask your Jobber for one 
today. 
Write direct for a supply 
of 16-page illustrated Book- 
lets, The Home Beautiful,” 
imprinted with your name, 
to give to your customers. 
Will bring much new 
business to you. 





MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
113-125 Berkley St.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


















YOUR Bi 
CUSTOMERS ‘%.. 


“BLACK LEAF 40” 


TO KILL INSECTS ON PLANTS 


The double-action killing power of 
“Black Leaf 40” (by contact and by 
fumes) quickly kills “sucking” types of 
garden pests. But the uses of “Black 
Leaf 40” do not stop there. It is the versatility of 
“Black Leaf 40” that makes it a profitable item for 


you. 
HAS MANY USES 


“Black Leaf 40” kills insects on plants and flowers. 
Prevents dogs from staining evergreens and orna- 
mentals. Kills poultry lice and feather mites. Kills 
ticks and lice on sheep and lice on other animals. 
Useful against stomach worms in sheep. 


YEAR ’ROUND DEMAND 


The many uses of “Black Leaf 40” advertised in over 
200 publications each year for over five years have 
created a year ‘round demand for it. Get your share 
of this business. Are you carrying sufficient stock of 
“Black Leaf 40”? Is your assortment of sizes com- 
plete? Your jobber has “Black Leaf 40.” 


FREE DISPLAY KIT 


Centains counter display cards, leaflets, deal- 
er ads and other sales helps. Ask for it. 





ip, COMPANIES 
PiTrsauRst 
by —— 


For Hardware and Supply Trades 


We manufacture SHEETs of recognized reputation and 
value. For roofing, siding, gutters, spouting, air con- 
ditioning systems and general sheet metal work, use 


Keystone Copper Steel Sheets 


for lasting service and maximum Sheets, Heavy-Coated Galvanized 
resistance to corrosion. Insist upon Sheets, Formed Roofing and Siding 
AMERICAN Black Sheets, Keystone Products, Terne Plates, and USS 
Quality Sheets, Apollo Best B’oom STAINLESS and Heat Resisting 
Galvanized Sheets, Galvannealed Steel Sheets. Write for information, 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
















TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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CAP SCREWS 


Screws—Wood, Drive, Coach, Ma- 
chine, Set, Thumb, Lock Cap, 
Knob. 

Bolts—Stove, Tire, Sink. 

Nuts—Semi-finished, Machine Screw, 
Acorn Cap. 

Chain—Sash, Jack, Safety, Ladder, 
Furnace, Register. 

Escutcheon Pins. 


THE CORBIN SCREW CORP. 
THE AMERICAN HARDWARE CORPORATION, SUCCESSOR 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Warehouses: 

New York Chicago Philadelphia 


HARDWARE AGE 
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THIS YEAR, thanks to the Federal Gov- 


ernment'ss Better Housing 
Program, your customers are 
going to buy a lot more paint 
brushes. 


LAST YEAR more Star Brushes were sold 


APRIL 25, 19385 


than any other paint brush 
made...which should tip you 
off as to what brand of paint 
brushes your customers are 


going to ask for, THIS YEAR. 


STAR BRUSH MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
Hunters Point Avenue and Manley Street Long Island City, N. Y. 
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because it cuts clean, 
lasts long and saves money — 


Yes, sir! Your jobber can tell you that repeat 
business comes oftenest to those dealers who 
sell Eagle Steel Wool. For two reasons: it does 
the work; it saves money on the job. And 
this means your customers (painters, carpenters, 
wood finishers, floor workers, etc.) come back 
for more. Just stock Eagle —the selling’s easy! 


*” Eagle Steel Wool has maximum abrasive power. It's tough. 
Resilient. Long-lasting. Uniform in quality. True to grade. 
Types: Double Eagle split-pound roll, Eagle pound roll and 
industrial pads. Grades: coarse, medium and fine shavings. 
Numbers: 3, 2, 1, 0, 00, 000, 0000. Our grading standards are 
unsurpassed. Write for additional facts. Order from your jobber. 


EAGLE STEEL WOOL COMPANY 
6201 West 65th Street Chicago, Illinois 


aq STE 


TRUE GRADE 


© 1935, Eagle Steel Woo! Co. 


ORDER jrom YOUR JOBBER 
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LOYALTY 


The quality of Plymouth Ship Brand Manila Rope is depend- 
ent on tested materials, uniform construction and safe practice 
standards. But back of these, supporting and sustaining them, 
are found certain intangible elements which are as much a part 
of the rope as fiber and workmanship. 

One of these “hidden” values is Loyalty — the loyalty of the 
Company to the ideals of the men who founded it over 110 
years ago — loyalty toward dealers who trust Plymouth Quality 
to make and hold customers — loyalty to those rope users 
whose safety and livelihood may depend upon the strength of 
Plymouth Rope. 

This unseen element — Loyalty — is one of the reasons why 
dealers trust Plymouth Ship Brand Manila Rope to make satisfied 
customers. 


* e je e « PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
NORTH PLYMOUTH, MASS. AND WELLAND, CANADA 
SALES BRANCHES * NEW YORK ® BOSTON ® PHILADELPHIA ° BALTI- 
MORE * CHICAGO * CLEVELAND * NEW ORLEANS * SAN FRANCISCO 


A 4 Celing: & 
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Loyalty is but one of the 
hidden values in Plymouth 
Rope. Further advertise- 
ments will disclose others 
of equal importance. 


the 


YOu CHV. TRUST. 

















When Uncle Sam rolls up his sleeves...he means business! Business that enables you to roll up extra 
sales, extra profits! Just remember that Uncle Sam's Better Housing Program, now getting into its full 
Top that off with the fact that 
Refinishing Act... and you'll 


spring stride, is the biggest thing that ever hit your cash register. 






Double X is being advertised cross-country as the National 
see why countless thousands will obey that impulse to make varnish vanish and make old 
floors new. Hence there’s dollars-and-sense in this simple sentence: This year of all years, 


Double Up on Double X. Order from your jobber! Schalk Chemical Company, Los Angeles and Chicago. 
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Your Confidence 


Sells Them= 


When a dealer has confidence in the merchandise he sells it is 
easy to assure the customer of the quality and make a sale. 


This is true of Union Hardware Chisels—most hardware dealers 
know they are thoroughly reliable. The special grade of 
steel used holds a keen cutting edge and is rust-resisting and 


durable. 


Why not do as many other merchants do—try these 
chisels yourself? That's a sure way to be convinced 
of their quality. Once you do—your confidence sells 
them. 


Their reasonable price is an incentive for car- 
penters and cabinet makers to purchase two 
chisels where they ordinarily would buy but one. 
Many buy them by the set. Each set contains 
the sizes most used put up in a convenient 
hinge cover box. Send for Catalog No. II. 


Your Jobber Will Supply You 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
TORRINGTON, CONN. 
Established 1854 
New York Office, 151 Chambers St. 





La > 














Set No. 20CX contains 6 chisels, 1 each, 14, Yo, %4, 
1, 1% and 2 inch. In varnished hinge cover box. Also 
other sets. 


No. 110 Socket Firmer Chisels 


No. 1110 Socket Firmer Gouges 

















+ Rig grade tool steel. Blade and socket in one- 


Plain Edge—No. 110 plain hickory handle. 
No. 120 same, leather tipped. 
Bevel Edge—No. 115 plain hickory handle. 
Sins ¥, 14) 36, 7. a tipped. 
4 » 14, 78, 72, Ye, %, Ye, 1, 1%, 1Yo, 13%, 
2 in Blades 6% in. Also Socket Cabinet “Chisels 
same sizes with 4/2 in. blades. 


Outside bevel—No. 1110 plain hickory handle. 
No. 1120 same, leather tipped. 
Inside bevel—No. 1112 plain hickory handle. 
No. 1122 same, leather tipped. 
Sizes Vg, 4, 34, Yo, 54, %4, %, 1, 1%, 1Y2, 1%, 





Chisel Handles 


Plain or leather tipped—for all chisels listed above. 2 in. Blades 6 in. All packed one-half dozen in wood 
Furnished in Assortments, also packed individual sizes, box. Also Chisel Sets of 6 to 12 chisels. Gouge Sets 


1 doz. in box, or in bulk. 8 to 12 gouges. Packed in boxes. 
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A BARGAIN in BEAUTY 


More efficient — more durable — 
more beautiful — more saleable — 
it adds style to any refrigerator 
and it is your best bet for 1935 
sales volume ... Ask your job- 
ber’s salesman about these two 
new, fast-selling Federal items. 


* Prices slightly higher in Far South and West. 


The only 
‘VAPOR SEAL 


COLD PACK CANNER 

















39% FUEL* 30% TIME 


over all other cold pack canners 


AS PROVED BY TEST 





lt cans in “live steam” 
and saves time, money 
and spoilage ... The 
only canner of its kind 
and yet low in price. 
For independent deal- 
ers only—not sold to 


syndicates. 








FEDERAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


World’s largest manufacturer of Enameled Kitchenware 
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The Story of 


Forty-fifth annual convention of the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Associa- 


ERE 


tion and seventieth semi-annual conven- 
tion of the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association held jointly at the 
Miami-Biltmore Hotel, Coral Gables. 
Miami, Fla., April 8 to 11, 1935. Wall- 
ter M. Bonham re-elected President of 
Jobbers’ Organization. Attendance 
about 800, including guests. 
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President Walter Bonham of the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion arrives at Miami, Fla., with Mrs. 
Bonham and receives the “Key to the 
City” from City Manager L. L. Lee. 








ee 


manufacturers : 
guests in attendance at the Miami > 
Convention. The well planned 
business sessions included promi- 
nent and capable speakers with 
ample time for informal discus- 
sion. With the exception of the 
final sessions on Thursday morn- 


° The Miami-Biltmore pool with the Miami-Biltmore Hotel in the rear, the 
ing, wholesalers and manufac- 


scene of the Miami Convention. 
turers met daily in joint session, 
just as they did the previous year 
at Hot Springs. The joint session convention of the many other unusual diversions 
Hardware Manufac- which the hotel and Miami itself 


semi-annual 


idea was very generally approved American 





by the delegates as being typical 
of the real purposes of this spring 
joint convention—to bring dis- 
tributors and producers together 
for consideration of their mutual 
problems and to study their re- 
lationships with and to each other. 

It was the 45th annual con- 
vention of the Southern Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association and the 70th 
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turers’ Association. Headquarters 
were at the Miami-Biltmore Hotel, 
Coral Gables, Miami, Fla. The 
convention opened Monday night, 
April 8 and closed Thursday, 
April 11. 

The afternoons were available 
for contacts between wholesalers 
and manufacturers and for fishing, 
golf, swimming, driving and the 


provide. Ideal weather, pleasant 
surroundings, well attended ses- 
sions, and a wide assortment of 
planned entertainment made the 
convention enjoyable as well as 
practical. Delegates were auto- 
matically members of the Florida 
All Year Club during their stay. 
This gave them special green fees 
for golf, access to the Roney Plaza 
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the Miami Convention 


Cabana Club and its private 
beach, free Aerocar transportation 
between the Miami-Biltmore Hotel 
and downtown Miami and _ the 
Beach. This also included priv- 
ileges at Key Largo, a private fish- 
ing club operated by the hotel, 45 
miles south of Miami. There were 
two trips daily to this fishing 
haven. The regular beach trans- 
portation was available every half 
hour in both directions. 

At the wholesalers’ Thursday 
session, Walter Bonham, presi- 
dent, C. M. McClung & Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., was reelected presi- 
dent of the jobbers’ association. 
The other officers were also re- 
elected but an almost entirely new 
slate was chosen to make up the 
executive committee. The manu- 
facturers do not elect officers un- 
til the fall convention. Details of 
the jobbers’ officers are given else- 
where in this issue. ‘ 

Monday night the convention 
got under way with the customary 
formalities. Dr. John J. Tigert, 
president of the University of 
Florida, was the speaker. His 
topic, “Education in Business,” 
was well received and started the 
business end of the convention 
with a bang. He stressed the real 
money value of education, stating 
that education develops greater 
purchasing power and is therefore 
of vital concern to all business 
men. “Teamwork in Distribution” 
was the topic of the Tuesday joint 
session with a retailer, a whole- 
saler and a manufacturer present- 
ing prepared talks based on 
their views as developed in their 
respective places in the hardware 
industry. These formal talks were 
followed by informal discussion 
from the floor which developed 
largely into a study of the mail 
order and chain store competitive 
problems which are besetting most 
wholesalers in their efforts to keep 
retailers in competition. 
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Codes came into most discus- 
sions with opinion about evenly 
divided as to their desirability. It 
is fair to say that the majority 
wanted some form of codes con- 
tinued beyond the June 16, 1935, 
date of expiration of the present 
NRA set up. It is equally true 
that the majority wanted definite 
alterations and fewer basic codes 
to cover more fields. Increasing 
taxation for relief work and other 
proposed State and Federal legis- 
lation came in for attention as our 
readers will note from the com- 
plete report of this convention 
given on the pages following this 
summary. 

During the convention — the 
Wholesale Hardware Code Author- 


ity held a meeting under the guid- 


ance of its chairman, A. J. Gaehr, 
president, The Geo. Worthington 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. As a result 
of this code meeting there were 
present many wholesalers from 
far Northern and Western points, 
who would not normally attend 
the Southern convention. Judging 
from their comments, many of 
these hardware men are going to 
plan to be present at future South- 
ern meetings. 

During the jobbers’ session 
there was considerable interest 
shown in a proposal to advocate 
a branding law. This law, as pro- 
posed, would force all manufac- 
turers to have their names plainly 
on the merchandise they produced 
whether under their own or a pri- 
vate brand. The purpose of the 


F. G. “Pat” Railey, Railey-Milam Hdwe. Co., Miami, Fla., representing the 

Mayor, hands the “Key to the City” to A. P. Van Schaick, president of the 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, upon his arrival! at Miami 
with Mrs. Van Schaick and their two daughters. 














law, from the hardware whole- 
saler’s view, was to help identify 
the manufacturers of goods sold 
by mail order and chain stores. 
But it was clearly brought out 
that such a law might prove a two 
edged sword giving the competi- 
tors mentioned the advantage of 
well known factory names and at 
the same time might prove a dis- 
advantage to the jobbers them- 
selves in their own sale of private 
house brands. 


President Bonham of the job- 
bers’ association, T. W. McAllister, 
editor, Southern Hardware, and 
secretary of the jobbers’ body with 
A. P. Van Schaick, The American 
Chain Co., president of the man- 
ufacturers’ organization, and Chas. 
F. Rockwell, secretary-treasurer of 
that body, handled all the prepara- 
tory details in connection with the 
convention and the program. They 
did a splendid job and deserved 
all the approval which was ex- 





pressed by the delegates and their 
guests. 

An extra convention feature for 
many of the delegates was a round 
trip sea voyage to Miami on board 
the S. S. Iroquois of the Clyde- 
Mallory Lines, on a schedule ar- 
ranged by HarpwarE AGE. 

Details of the social program, 
the skeet and golf tournaments are 
given elsewhere in this issue as 
are the major parts of the various 
talks made by speakers. 


Education Creates Purchasing Power 


By DR. JOHN J. TIGERT 


President, University of Florida, addressing opening 

joint session of Miami Convention on Monday night. 

Shows relation of education to production, distribution 
and consumption. 


rWNHERE is current much specu- 

lation as to the causes of the 

present economic depression. 
Overproduction, inefhcient distribu- 
tion, scarcity of gold, high tariff, 
international trade barriers, inflated 
credit and sundry other causes have 
been assigned. Nowhere have I 
seen suggested what seems to me to 
be the real basis of this depression. 
I propose to discuss the relation of 
education to economics, after which 
it might be possible to make some 
inferences as to the widespread dis- 
ease from which business seems to 
be suffering. 

There are three elements in suc- 
cessful business or prosperity; first 
—production; second—distribution; 
and third—consumption. If we have 
an adequate supply of those com- 
modities which satisfy human needs 
and desires, together with an ef- 
ficient and equitable organization 
for the distibution of these com- 
modities, there remains only a con- 
stituency with sufficient purchasing 
power to bring about a healthy state 
of business and prosperity. 

Let us inquire carefully into the 
relation of education to these -fac- 


tors, as it is my observation that - 


business men often occupy them- 
selves with elements which are more 
apparent than real, and seldom ex- 
plore fundamental causes. How 
does education relate itself to pro- 
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DR. JOHN TIGERT 


duction? I can answer immediately 
by saying that education is the 
greatest of all producing agencies. 
If we take the raw, ignorant in- 
dividual, the amount that he will 
produce will vary somewhat, but in 
every instance it is comparatively 
insignificant. A noted chemistry 
professor has figured out that the 
net material value of an average 
150 pound being is 98 cents. He 
contains enough water to wash a 
pair of blankets; enough iron to 
make a tenpenny nail; magnesium 
enough to explode a toy cannon; 
lime enough to whitewash a chicken 
coop; and enough sulphur to kill 


the fleas on a good sized dog. All 
these can be purchased at the drug 
store for 98 cents. This is about all 
some human beings are worth if 
totally devoid of education, training 
and mental qualifications. It has 
been estimated that the mechanical 
power of a man is only about $10 
to $25. In spite of this, at the end 
of the war Germany put in a claim 
for $72,000 for every boy over 14 
years old who was killed. 

There is something much greater 
than the physical or mechanical in 
the human being which produces 
wealth. Neither the physical man 
nor raw materials are of much value. 
The combination of intelligence, 
education and training with physi- 
cal power and raw materials is the 
great producer of economic com- 
modities and values. Before the 
war, a ton of raw iron ore was worth 
about $4. Melted into pig iron in- 
creased its value to about $15 per 
ton; if pressed into steel rails, $30 
per ton; if made into crow bars, 
$40 per ton; if made into tenpenny 
nails, $60 per ton; carpet tacks, 
$200 per ton; sewing needles, $5,000 
per ton; and hair springs for 
watches, $10,500,000 per ton. In 
each instance, the same material and 
the same mechanical power is pres- 
ent. The element of value is the 
graded change from complete ig- 
norance to the refinement involved 
in the Bessemer and the most deli- 
cate and difficult processes of han- 
dling material involved. With ref- 
erence to watch springs, for exam- 
ple, for a long time watch springs 
were subject to variation in temper- 
ature of hot and cold. The lad who 
was earning a paltry sum and who 
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discovered the process for making 
‘watch springs which were indepen- 
dent of sudden changes in tempera- 
ture jumped overnight from a pau- 
per to millionaire. The same prin- 
ciple applies in a thousand ways. 

Compare the productive power of 
an ignorant man with that of 
Thomas A. Edison. I was reading a 
calculation recently which estimated 
that Mr. Edison’s ideas and knowl- 
edge concerning chemistry, physics 
and other sciences as applied to the 
economic structure of the world rep- 
resented something like thirty bil- 
lions of dollars. The wealth of the 
United States is approximately one- 
half of the wealth of the world. So 
far as production is concerned, ap- 
parently in the neighborhood of one- 
tenth of the wealth of the United 
States or one-twentieth of the wealth 
of the world is directly attributable 
to the ideas and thoughts of a single 
man. 

Surely there is truth in the claim 
of Charles McIver, who was one of 
the great factors in the building of 
the educational system of North Car- 
olina: “Mind and the products of 
mind are worth more than land and 
the products of land. Ideas are 
worth more than acres, and those 
who are the possessors of ideas will 
ever hold in financial bondage those 
whose chief possession is acres of 
land.” 


Per Capita Wealth 
and Literacy 


A recent study made by the 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation shows that the per capita 
wealth in practically every state of 
the United States varies directly in 
proportion to the efficiency of the 
educational system. There is found 
to be a high correlation between per 
capita wealth and literacy. An 
authority on illiteracy tells us: 
“Only 5 per cent of the illiterates 
deposit money in banks, and only 10 
per cent of them pay any taxes 
other than poll taxes. Iowa, the 
least illiterate state, has more farm- 
ers who own their own homes than 
any other state, while Louisiana, 
the most illiterate state in 1920, has 
the fewest farm owners. 

Of the five states which showed 
the highest per capita wealth in 
1922, Rhode Island was the only one 
which had an illiteracy above the 
national average of 6 per cent. The 
case of Rhode Island is affected 
by the large numbers of foreign 
born. In the five states with the 
highest average per capita wealth, 
ranging from approximately $3,000 
in Rhode Island to $4,000 in Cali- 
fornia, with the exception of Rhode 
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Island, illiteracy was in the neigh- 
borhood of 1 per cent of persons 
over 14 years of age. In the same 
year, four Southern states, with 
average per capita wealth ranging 
from approximately $1,200 in Mis- 
sissippi to $1,800 in Tennessee, had 
illiteracy percentages ranging from 
10 per cent to 18 per cent. 

When the present depression be- 
gan, we were actually paying a 
great deal more for the selling and 
distribution of goods than we were 
for production in a good many in- 
stances. The William Wrigley, Jr. 
Company is the biggest advertiser 
of any single product in the world. 
I would be afraid to suggest how 
much I thought Wrigley’s gum costs 
to make. We have been paying 
more to have someone furnish us 
a particular brand of goods than 
the materials and the labor com- 
bined which are involved in the pro- 
duction. It costs you a lot more to 
have thé name “Camel” on _ the 
cigarette you use than it does to get 
the tobacco into a well made article. 
I can remember when _ tobacco 
growers were glad to get a few cents 
a pound for the tobacco. Well se- 
lected tobacco was manufactured 





Cabana Row and beach at Roney- 

Plaza Hotel available to hardware 

men and guests during the Miami 
Convention. 


but it could not be sold. Highly 
adulterated goods with very little 
tobacco in them would outsell the 
genuine article. “Camel,” “Chester- 
field,’ “Lucky Strike,” etc., are 
worth a whole lot more than all the 
tobacco and factories that are run- 
ning for the manufacture of these 


brands. 
Advertising 


The reason for this is nothing 
more or less than education. These 
particular names and brands have 


been given to us as no multiplica- 
tion table has ever been hammered 
into a defenseless schoolboy. We 
have written them on the pages of 
our newspapers, on the sign boards 
along our highways, and even in the 
sky. We hear them over the radio 
—they are dinned into us “from 
morn to dewy eve.” Wrigley, the 
greatest educator of this type, al- 
ready mentioned, said: “It is strange 
that some people do not have 
enough imagination to encompass 
the fact that if you stop stoking the 
fire goes out.” I can recall when 
we were educated as to the merits 
and qualities of Fairy soap. Almost 
anywhere the eye would light upon 
this inquiry: “Have you a Fairy in 
your home?” It is a long time since 
I have seen Fairy soap. “School 
girl complexions” have superseded 
domestic “fairies.” 

Our last inquiry involves the prob- 
lem of markets. Does education cre- 
ate purchasing power? We can an- 
swer this definitely and positively by 
saying, “yes.” 

A study made by the United 
States Bureau of Education in 1917 
showed that the average earnings of 
the elementary school graduates 
were, at the age of 30, $750; of 
high school graduates, $1,250; and 
of college graduates, $2,150. All of 
these amounts have changed since 
the study was made, but at that time 
the investigations indicated that dur- 
ing a lifetime of 40 years a college 
graduate would have $50,000 more 
to spend than the high school grad- 
uate. 


Education Doubles 
Earning Power 


Some time ago the University of 
Oregon made a study of the income 
earned «by its graduates. These in- 
comes varied from a comparatively 
small sum to over $50,000, but 40 
per cent of the total reported in- 
comes between $3,000 and $7,000 
per year. It was found that college 
education had more than doubled 
the earning power of the graduates. 
This is in accord with the findings 
of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. A study was also made be- 
fore the war by the New York 
Bridge Department. In this depart- 
ment, positions held by persons with 
the fundamentals of an elementary 
education paid on an average of 
$982 yearly. Positions demanding 
a high school and commercial edu- 
cation paid $1,729. Positions de- 
manding two or three years college 
or technical training above high 
school paid $2,400. The New York 
Bridge Department calculated that 

(Continued on page 74) 
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E have had discussions and 
\ \ conferences on many _in- 

teresting questions. These 
questions were in the main concern- 
ing problems that are real and diffi- 
cult, some of them perhaps hopeless. 
And there are conditions facing us 
and the entire world that press for 
solution, conditions that cannot be 
ignored or Pollyanna-ed away. I 
doubt if ever at any time has there 
been as many unknown and ap- 
parently unknowable quantities as 
there are today in our economic 
equation. But with it all, in spite of 
it all, or perhaps in a sense because 
of it all, let us not forget that the 
future for us in our own business, 
for America as a whole, is brighter 
and better than in any period of the 
past; that life will be richer, fuller, 
freer, and that its richness and full- 
ness will be more widely distributed 
than ever before. 

That. our people were selfishly 
and unmercifully exploited — sys- 
tematically and purposefully de- 
ceived by many captains of finance 
and industry—is known to all of us. 
The action which has caused a 
loss of confidence in our capitalistic 
system is directly chargeable to the 
sins of the 1920’s. It will be a long 
time before that confidence is re- 
stored, and never without new laws 
designed to prevent, if possible, an- 
other orgy of rascality such as we 
had then. 

I am still a firm believer in the 
individual; that skill, ability, su- 
perior mental equipment, energy, re- 
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Our Future Is Brighter 





By WALTER M. BONHAM 


President C. M. McClung & Co., Knoxville, Tenn., in his 
annual message as President Southern Hardware Job- 
bers’ Association, before that body's Thursday morning 
closing session. Reviews current distribution problems 
and sees survival on merits, believing in the sound future 
of existing distribution methods because of the changes 
that will develop as needed among wholesalers. 


liability, will receive their reward: 
that whatever the rules of the game 
may be, there will be those who will 
play it better. Men of unusual abil- 
ity earn unusual rewards, and, bar- 
ring exceptions, such men _ have 
always been looked upon as bene- 
factors of their country—men of 
courage, vision, and endowed with 
an unusual capacity for work. All 
of our greatest industries, institu- 
tions, and even our Government, 
have been developed by leadership 
of this kind. It is, therefore, rather 
discouraging and surprising that 
during recent years men of this 
kind are under suspicion, and _al- 
most in disrepute. The “forgotten 
man,” whoever that may be, has 
become the hero of the hour, and 
the whole world is bent to the ser- 
vice of the man on the relief rolls. 
Nevertheless, no country can be 
happy unless its people are free, 
and a solution must be found where- 
by every man who is of the right 
spirit can have an opportunity to 
work and support those dependent 
upon him, and we will not be a free 
country so long as millions are un- 
employed who are honestly anxious 
to work. 


Overhaul Capitalism 


We are by nature a capitalistic 
people, and it is my opinion that 
capitalism is what our country needs 
and will need for the next few cen- 
turies, but it must be overhauled 
from time to time to prevent it from 
the serious abuses that are inherent 
in any capitalistic system, or in any 
other system for that matter. Let 
us therefore go forward with con- 
fidence and courage, confident that 
we can find a solution, and courage 
to apply it. Also, with faith in our 





country. in ourselves, and in an 
overruling destiny that has always 
led us out of our difficulties into 
better things. 

The old pioneering spirit of our 
forefathers is still with us. With 
a hunger for better things for them- 
selves and their families, they were 
continually breaking away from a 
civilization where they could not 
forge ahead to new and_ untried 
trails, seeking more fertile fields 
and larger boundaries, daring the 
dangers of the frontier with hardi- 
hood, willing to toil terribly and to 
risk all for the expected reward. 
We pioneers of today, however, do 
not ride in the covered wagon, break 
new trails through virgin forests. 
cross unbridged streams, fight the 
treacherous red man and pit our 
physical strength and endurance 
against nature red in tooth and 
claw. We are exploring our social 
and political set-up to see what if 
anything is wrong with it; how it 
can be improved, with a view to 
making our own condition more tol- 
erable. And nothing will escape 
that scrutiny. We realize that in a 
country such as ours it is within our 
power to make the conditions under 
which we must live conform more 
nearly to our needs and to our fam- 
ily’s needs. And we will show the 
same courage, patience and _forti- 
tude in this new pioneering quest as 
was shown by our forefathers. 

The Pioneer did not have to face 
depressions such as we have. We 
are pioneers today on a new fron- 
tier. The more dangerous animals 
are donkeys, elephants and plain 
jackasses, and they are indeed dan- 
gerous for what they represent, and 
must be handled with other weapons 
than the old flintlock. It is not so 
much our physical lives that are at 
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stake as it is our economic exist- 
ence. Our most dangerous enemy 
will not always be the sponsors and 
defenders of the systems we ex- 
plore, it will be the demagogs who 
arise to show us the way; the dema- 
gogs who bring disaster to many 
but who sooner or later will be dis- 
covered, discarded and disowned 
and dishonored. We will never be 
Hitlerized, Stalinized, Mussolini- 
ized, Huey-ized, Coughlinized or 
otherized. As was said by our Pres- 
ident two years ago, if our experi- 
ments prove wrong, we will be the 
first to admit it and change, so it 
may be said by our people, if our 
present administration proves wrong, 
we will change it at the proper time 
and in the proper way. We are a 
great people for the most part. 
happy and content, and we will 
work out our own salvation; per- 
haps with fear and trembling, but it 
will be our own—an American solu- 
tion to American conditions along 
true American lines, with the true 
American spirit. 


What Will Future Show? 


We are living in a country still 
in its youth. The surface of its 
accomplishments in scientific devel- 
opment, economic greatness and so- 
cial growth has not yet been 
scratched. There has been much in 
former years of seemingly prosper- 
ous times that was wrong. Privi- 
leged classes were undoubtedly prof- 
iting unduly. There can be no 
healthy condition in American life 
when the rules of the game are 
made by the few for the benefit of 
the few at the expense of the many. 
Whether we are remedying these 
conditions by present legislation or 
not is a question that only the fu- 
ture can answer. 

There will never in this world be 
the thing which the world craves, 
namely: security.. There will no 
doubt be security of life, liberty and 
happiness up to a certain point, but 
never absolute physical, intellectual 
or financial security. There has al- 
ways been the law of the ‘survival 
of the fittest; there will always be 
this law. It is a law of nature, how- 
ever much we may ameliorate its 
harshest phases by humane under- 
takings. If the hardware jobber is 
entitled to survive; if he meets 
changing conditions wisely and 
courageously; then he will survive. 
He cannot, however, ask that spe- 
cial artificial conditions be created 
to protect him. He must go out into 
the fight, meet the enemy on his own 
ground, have better weapons if nec- 
essary (if not, certainly as good) 
than his foe, and let the best man 
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win; for business is, after all, a 
sort of bloodless warfare, and suc- 
cess depends upon bravery and 
good generalship. We should not 
ask for special privileges, but we 
should fight the giving of special 
privileges to those whom we class 
as competitors. 

The most useless things in the 
world, whether human or animal, 
are those which have or believe they 
have perfect security. It deprives 
the favored one of all of the best 
things in its nature; it takes away 
from man his self-reliance, his cour- 
age, resourcefulness, even his kind- 
ness of heart, for nothing breeds 
selfishness more than security; so 
why should we ask for something 
that after all is not very good for 
us? All any of us can ask is an 
opportunity to make at least a liv- 
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Stratton-Warren Hdwe. Co., 
President, N.W.H.A. 


ing, and, if possible, secure enough 
for some of the comforts and lux- 
uries of life. Further than this 
there is little if anything to be 
gained except the ability to be of 
service to others. In this we are 
not much different from what we 
have been for ages. A time-worn 
expression is “there is nothing sure 
but death and taxes.” These have 
always been the only two sure 
things, and will probably always be 
the only two sure things. 

Certainly if the worst comes to 
the worst, we can start a hog ranch 
and ask the Government to pay us 
not to raise hogs. This will at least 
give us enough to buy eggs with, 
although bacon will perhaps be too 
high. 

At present it would seem that an 
over-zealous desire for reform seri- 
ously hampers recovery, and _ poli- 
tics is beclouding statesmanship. A 
specious theory that all successful 
men and industries df the past have 
been crooked; a sort of down-with- 
the-ups and up-with-the-downs doc- 


trine that paves the way for dema- 
goguery of the worst kind. But in 
the words of the immortal Lincoln 
“This too will pass.” 

We had hoped that the NRA 
would lead us out of our troubles. 
There is much of merit in the Codes. 
but all the codes in the world will 
not make it easy to do business 
or earn a profit. If all the fair 
trade practices possible in any 
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line of business were observed, the 
results would be negative results. 
Nothing can take the place of in- 
itiative, common sense, untiring en- 
ergy, close application and the fa- 
cility for accurately gauging the 
trends of the times and adapting 
ourselves to them. Whatever method 
of distribution proves most economic 
over a sufficient period of trial, will 
replace ultimately all less economic 
methods. Whatever the method is, 
it can be used by all who are inter- 
ested in distributing. Certainly to- 
day, no manufacturer or distributor. 
in the face of conditions as they 
exist, is likely to get a reward out 
of keeping with his ability, his ap- 
plication and his character. Each 
period brings with it new problems. 
new dangers, new obstacles. <A 
quarter of a century ago manufac- 
turers and jobbers faced deadly 
foes of competition, demoralized 
business from one source or an- 
other. Today we face the same 
things in different form. We over- 
came the problems of former years; 
surely we will overcome these of 
the present day if we have the same 
faith, courage and energy. And so 
have we in this convention studied 
our problems in the light of new 
conditions, not seeking special privi- 
leges, but in a spirit of give and 
take, trying through cooperation 
and efficiency to continue our val- 
uable services to the community, for 
which we expect our sure and rea- 
sonable reward. 
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HERE is no problem facing 

industry today more para- 

mount than that of distribu- 
tion. Production facilities are in 
most cases adequate to take care of 
the country’s most urgent needs. 
New methods and modern machin- 
ery have made it possible for indus- 
try to produce most products at a 
low cost. Yet in many cases the 
savings which the mill is able to 
effect in production are often dissi- 
pated in getting products from the 
producer to the user. In Bethle- 
hem’s growth as a commercial steel 
making organization, our whole 
thought has been with the idea of 
making intelligent use of existing 
distributing agencies rather than at- 
tempting to set up new outlets to 
facilitate the flow of Bethlehem’s 
products. 

From a steel mill standpoint job- 
bers and warehouses divide them- 
selves into a number of classes. 
There is the large steel warehouse 
handling heavy steel products, such 
as plates, shapes, bars, sheets, strip 
and other specialties. Other ware- 
houses specialize in tool steel and 
other highly finished expensive 
steels. A very important distribu- 
tion channel for steel is through the 
wholesale hardware jobbers who as 
a rule do not handle heavy steel 
products. The heavy steel jobber 
sells a considerable portion of his 
products direct to the consumer, 
while the wholesale jobber, to a 
great extent, sells to retailers who 
in turn sell to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

In addition to the functional divi- 
sion, jobbers also divide themselves 
somewhat as to location such as (1) 
metropolitan district, (2) outlying 
district, (3) strictly rural. Metro- 
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and Jobber 


By C.H. H. WEIKEL 


Manager, Commercial Research and Industrial Develop- 

ment Dept., Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 

addressing Wednesday joint session, analyzes distribu- 

tion problems of heavy goods through hardware whole- 

salers and stresses cooperative opportunities between 
such distributors and the mills. 


politan jobbers are usually sharply 
divided as to function. The jobber 
serving the outlying district usually 
is a combination of both types. The 
strictly rural jobber handles most 
products such as nails, barbed wire, 
fence, bolts and nuts, etc., and a 
very limited amount, if any, of 
heavy steel products. 


Anticipate Requirements 


There are many reasons why both 
small and large consumers should 
buy from a jobber. Oftentimes 
users of material buy large quan- 
tities in order to anticipate their re- 
quirements—possibly with a conces- 
sion in price. This is particularly 
true when consumers are faced with 
a rising market. The saving in the 
original price of an item often looks 
attractive but in many cases the 
slight savings in original cost are 
more than eaten up ‘by the expensive 
cost of carrying supplies which the 
buyer must assume when he pur- 
chases direct from a mill. Interest 
charges on capital tied up in in- 
ventories, together with transporta- 
tion and handling expenses, obso- 
lescence and depreciation, and other 
items of expense, are definitely 
lined up with the stocking of sup- 
plies and no plant can eliminate 
them. When supplies are bought 
direct it is necessary to anticipate 
requirements far in advance if any 
savings on original cost are to be 
made. The expense of carrying the 
stock adds materially to the first 
cost. I think it is safe to assume 
that in many cases with small con- 
sumers the cost of carrying large 
inventories would be considerably 
greater than the differentials the 
buyer usually assumes in obtaining 
his needed materials from the ware- 


house. While these statements ap- 
ply generally to a small consumer 
they are also true in many cases of 
large consumers carrying but small 
amounts of certain products. 

Economy in carrying stocks is de- 
pendent on the rate of turnover. As 
turnover diminishes costs rise; as 
turnover increases costs drop. Buy- 
ing from a distributor enables con- 
sumers to fill their needs in small 
enough quantities to insure a high 
rate of turnover and to minimize 
expenses. Also, it is true that in 
certain products, at least, the dan- 
ger of accumulating obsolete stocks 
is eliminated when materials are se- 
cured in small amounts from a ware- 
house. 

Every major recession in business 
volume usually brings forth some 
changes in business practice. One 
of the most important topics in con- 
versation brought out by the recent 
and well-known depression was 
“Waste in Distribution.” Most so- 
called experts place the responsibil- 
ity for this waste on the producer, 
although as a matter of fact, in 
periods of recession we find that the 
buyer is as responsible for waste in 
the flow of commodities as is the 
seller. In a period of small demand 
the importance of a jobber or dis- 
tributor stands out quite clearly. 
His position should be that of a 
stabilizer in handling small orders, 
and thus providing a cushion of 
credit between the producer and the 
consumer. So-called “hand-to- 
mouth” buying usually prevails in 
such periods. While it is true that 
many mills in periods like these at- 
tempt to sell the small consumers 
direct, I seriously question the wis- 
dom of such procedure. In most 
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By A. P. VAN SCHAICK 


General Sales Manager, The American Chain Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., making his semi-annual address as 
President, The American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association, at the manufacturers’ Thursday morning 
closing session. Senses legislative confusion but sees 
definite permanent progress being made. Cites sound, 
basic indicators as evidence of recovery progress. 


ESPITE the legislative cenfu- 

sion and uncertainties which 

envelop us, I address you 
with undiminished confidence in the 
future. With no political recrimina- 
tions or partisan motive. I shall 
estimate the situation as it appears 
to me; no offense is intended to 
those who may not agree. 

With the conditions which faced 
the new Administration in 1932, 
action was both expected and nec- 
essary. Apprehension, approximat- 
ing panic, gripped the nation; there 
existed universal eagerness to try 
out any plan seemingly offering 
promise of improvement.. Skepti- 
cism was thrust aside, in the desire 
to present no obstacle to fair trial 
of innumerable measures. In the 
face of emergency and the urge of 
the people, Congress, with little 
understanding of ultimate results. 
enacted legislation designed to alter 
the very fundamentals of our na- 
tional social and economic structure. 

So vast were the ramifications and 
implications of much of this hastily 
devised legislation that not until 
practical application was attempted 
were these recognized and the im- 
practicabilities and constitutional 
objections to some, made evident. 
Devices designed for speedy recov- 
ery in many instances were subordi- 
nated to long-range social reform. 
All of this was to have been ex- 
pected in the chaos which then ex- 
isted, and is stated only as a prece- 
dent to the situation which now 
confronts us. 

In the cooling period which has 
elapsed since the last Congress com- 
pleted its work, and with the pass- 
ing of the panic spirit, there has 
been opportunity for sober ap- 
praisal. None will condemn in toto 
the initial accomplishments of the 
New Deal; much is to be highly 
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commended. But the practical ex- 
perience of nearly two years has 
been valuable to Administration and 
people alike. The good points of 
existing legislation have been dem- 
onstrated; the defects made obvi- 
ous. Congressional and senatorial 
representatives once again are ex- 
pected to perform the duty imposed 
upon them by the Constitution of 
giving heed to that which is pro- 
posed. In fact, it may fairly be said 
that a vital immediate requirement 
of both government and governed is 
the appearance of a truly effective 
opposition. Such an opposition in 
the present circumstances should be 
neither partisan nor obstructionist, 
nor savor of the demagoguery so 
plentifully manifest. It should not 
seek for political advantage merely 
to embarrass an opponent, but rather 
by honest presentation of opinion 
and fact make complete all phases 
of a question for the benefit of Con- 
gress, the Administration and the 
public. Such an effective opposition 
up to now lamentably has been miss- 
ing; such a check upon the legisla- 
tive engine would have obviated 
many of the handicaps we now are 
suffering. 


Business Optimism 


A series of economic pronounce- 
ments have combined to thread the 
news with more business optimism 
than has appeared in many a day. 

Reporting production in March 
has been “definitely ascending,” the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States said that “if the 
trends of the first week persist, the 
results from the month will demon- 
strate a continuation of substantial 
improvement over a _ four-month 
period.” Unless the trends are dis- 
turbed, it said, 700,000 workers will 
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have obtained jobs between January 
1 and March 31. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor’s monthly survey of business 
said that “under the ruffled surface 
of the business stream currents of 
revival are steadily gaining 
strength.” It reported that total in- 
come of workers as a group “has 
been slowly increasing through re- 
employment” and that there has 
been “a real increase in total work- 
ers’ buying power.” 

Members of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission hailed what 
they hoped was a harbinger that the 
frozen stream of capital is thawing. 
This was a $45,000,000 refunding 
bond issued by the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company, the largest issue 
yet to be registered under the secur- 
ities act. Although the proceeds 
will be used to retire old securities, 
Commiégsioner James M. Landis said 
such financing is “always the be- 
ginning of a capital flow.” 

Charles G. Dawes, former Vice 
President, said at Tucson, Arizona, 
that the depression will be over in 
another two months and that the 
country will realize it not later than 
July. The panics of 1873 and 1893 
each lasted about five and a half 
years, he said, and this slump would 
follow suit. He called, however, for 
a balanced budget, asserting that if 
Government borrowing is continued 
after recovery another smash may 
result. 

The Department of Commerce re- 
ported that industrial production in 
the first two months of 1935 was the 
highest for this period in five years. 
Gains in employment and payrolls 
in January were 19 per cent larger 
than a year ago. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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A Retailer Speaks on— 


TEAMWORK IN DISTRIBUTION 


By CHARLES A. CAMPBELL 





CHAS, A. CAMPBELL 


OU manufacturers may think 
that when you manufacture 
the hardware and ship it to 
the jobber your sale is completed. 
But I contend that your sale is not 
completed until the jobber has sold 
the merchandise to the dealer and 
the dealer has sold it to the con- 
sumer, and the consumer is satisfied. 
The most of you have heard the 
story of the ox and the horse which 
the farmer hooked up to a plow one 
day. The ox got tired and decided 
to lie down and rest. The farmer 
could not make him get up, so he 
unhooked him and finished the day 
with the horse. That night while 
munching hay in the stable, the ox 
inquired of the horse, “What did 
Mr. Jones say about me today,” and 
the horse replied, “Oh, he didn’t say 
much; just mentioned your name.” 
“Who did he mention my name to,” 
inquired the ox; and the horse re- 
plied, “The butcher.” 


May Speak to the ‘Butcher’ 


This story may be applied to the 
subject that we will discuss this 
morning. For the retailer, the 
wholesaler and the manufacturer 
have a teamwork job. Each is de- 
pendent on the other to a large ex- 
tent. If one lies down on the job 
and refuses to pull his load, he may 
find that the public can easily dis- 
pense with his services and may 
mention his name to the “butcher.” 

When I hear of a manufacturer 
who depends on the jobber and the 
dealer for the bulk of his business 
and then slips outside and sells 
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Campbell Hardware Co., St. Petersburg, Fla., bringing 

a retail viewpoint to the Tuesday morning joint session. 

Stresses the need of dealers concentrating their pur- 
chases and devoting more time to selling. 


through other channels and_ puts 
chain stores in a position, by a price 
advantage. to sell merchandise 
cheaper than the independent deal- 
er can buy, I feel that perhaps our 
hardware team consists of two goats 
and a mule. 

This comment should not be taken 
too seriously. I believe that the 
manufacturer who depends on the 
natural channels of distribution of 
his wares cannot afford to sell to 
the chain stores at lower prices than 
to the jobber, nor can he afford to 
go direct to the retail dealer at the 
jobbers’ prices. 

In this discussion | am supposed 
to speak from the viewpoint of a 
retailer. It should be understood, 
however, that what I have to say 
will be an expression of my own 
personal opinion, for I am not in 
a position to offer any official state- 
ment on behalf of our retail hard- 
ware body as a whole. 

I think that the retailer should 
confine his purchases to as few 
sources of supply as possible. In 
this way he can give the people that 
he deals with such a nice volume of 
business that he could always de- 
pend on getting the best prices and 
the best service, and the most sell- 
ing helps. He will get so close to 
them that they will feel that they 
are a part of his business and that 
his success is their success and will 
do everything possible to force the 
dealer to make money. 

The jobber and the retailer must 
realize that they must fight their 
battles together, for they are both 
fighting today for the lives of their 
businesses. Independent store sales 
have been going down for years, 
even before the depression. The 


dealer must be taught that the job- 
ber is with him to the end, and that 
he must be placed in a position by 
the jobber to meet chain store com- 
petition. He must spend more time 
selling and less time buying. 

The manufacturer should stop 
trying to sell to the larger independ- 
ent dealer, cutting out the jobber. 
They should discourage this prac- 
tice, for too many of our retail deal- 
ers have had cases of “Factoritis,” 
if you know what I mean. Too many 
want to buy direct to save 5 or 10 
per cent and are forced to buy in 
such large quantities that they can- 
not get turnover, and cannot make 
a profit. 

The dealer should cooperate with 
the jobber in buying in full pack- 
ages whenever possible, and should 
at least buy in sufficient quantities 
to keep his stock up at all times. 


Too Much Jealousy 


There is too much jealousy among 
you manufaciurers and _ jobbers. 
You should work closer together. 
I think that you should even buy 
together and in this way buy in such 
quantities that you could place the 
dealer in a position to meet any 
chain store price competition. 

I will refer to chain stores, for 
the little retailer has long since real- 
ized that unless something is done 
his days are numbered. We have 
realized this for years, but it 
seems that the jobber and the manu- 
facturer are just now beginning to 
wake up to the fact. We have been 
fighting the battles alone up until 
this time, and I am very happy to 
see now that we are to have some 
help from at least some of the man- 
ufacturers and jobbers. 
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The distribution of hardware can 
be compared to a huge chain with 
the manufacturer forming one large 
link, his salesmen a link, the jobber 
a link, and his salesmen a link, the 
dealer a link, and his retail sales- 
men a link. Now we all know that 
a chain is just as strong as its weak- 
est link. If any link in this huge 
chain breaks, the chain is gone. 

Now. the smallest link in this 
whole chain, the weakest link. and 
the link that is the least thought of 
is the retail salesman. He is what 
I consider the forgotten link, or the 
neglected link. This is the last man 
to sell your merchandise. He is the 
man who will complete the trans- 
action successfully or he can make 
the merchandise fail. Now, what 
are you fellows doing for this weak- 
est link? 

It is unfortunate for you big man- 
ufacturers and jobbers that you 
must depend upon us little weak 
independent dealers for your busi- 
ness. But since it is this way and 
cannot be changed, what are you 
going to do about it? 

I know that you get discouraged 
with us at times because we cannot 
do a better job of selling your 
goods, but maybe it is partly your 
fault. You have a double duty to 
perform. You must sell the goods 
to us dealers and then almost sell 
it for us. 

What you will be compelled to do 
is to teach this dealer and his sales 
force how to sell your merchandise. 

I think that the manufacturers 
will eventually put experts on the 
road to teach the independent 
dealer to merchandise, teach him 
salesmanship, store arrangement, 
displays, advertising, etc. 

Many independent dealers do not 
know how to make a profit. Many 
of them think that to cut prices and 


get volume is the way to make 
money. There is much that you 
manufacturers might do to help cor- 
rect this situation. And if it were 
corrected there would be less past- 
due accounts on your books and less 
failures in the hardware business. 

Some jobbers are waking up to 
the chain store situation—even to 
the extent of making a study of the 
chain store methods, their merchan- 
dise, their prices, etc., and are pass- 
ing the information along to the 
independent dealers. They are also 
putting the independent dealer in a 
position to meet the chains’ prices 
on many popular chain store items 
and in some cases are offering him 
worth-while merchandising helps. 

Many of the manufacturers are 
now teaching the retailer merchan- 
dising. They are urging the dealer 
to hold store meetings and are at- 
tending these meetings, demonstrat- 
ing their goods and are profiting 
by it. If you will please pardon me 
for talking about my own retail 
store just a little, 1 will tell you 
what has been accomplished by 
teaching our force to sell. 


Store Meetings 


We started holding store meetings 
or sales meetings once a week, and 
found many manufacturers’ sales- 
men and jobbers’ salesmen anxious 
to assist me in training my sales 
force. Today I have one of the best 
trained sales forces in the South. 
They have been trained by sales- 
men, sales managers. specialty men. 
etc. And the firms that have taken 
the most time with us are the firms 
that are getting the bulk of our 
business. An outside salesman of 
some kind attends practically every 
meeting that we have, to talk and 
demonstrate his wares. 

One pressure’ stove salesman 
meets with us once a month and 


puts on a demonstration of his stove. 
He actually broils steaks and bakes 
biscuits, and as a result every man 
that we have is convinced that this 
stove is the finest stove in the 
world. As a result of this sales- 
man’s efforts we sold over a hundred 
stoves for him last year. 

An electric refrigerator salesman 
meets with us every few weeks and 
each time gives us a shot in the arm 
about our line of refrigerators. And 
the first six months that we had 
them. we sold over fifty for him. 
A paint salesman meets with us reg- 
ularly and talks paint, and ours is 
one of the best paint accounts that 
he has. 

A sales manager for a large firm 
met with us and demonstrated an 
automatic electric iron. He _ sold 
our entire force of twelve salesmen 
on his iron and consequently within 
three months time we had sold over 
a half gross of irons for him. These 
irons were shipped to us through 
hardware jobbers. 

If you manufacturers and jobbers 
will urge your retail dealers to hold 
sales meetings at regular intervals 
and will meet with them. you will 
find that they will sell more mer- 
chandise for you. 

The more information you can 
give us about your merchandise the 
more we can sell. The more you 
can give us by personal contact the 
better it is for both of us: for too 
much of the information that you 
send us through the mail goes into 
“File 13,” the waste basket. 

If you manufacturers could print 
on the box that the merchandise is 
put in, a little sales talk on the 
goods, it would go a long way to- 
ward selling the article. 

Let me urge you manufacturers 
to be fair with your jobbers. Sell 
the jobber or sell the dealer but not 


(Continued on page 78) 
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A Wholesaler Speaks on— 


TEAMWORK IN DISTRIBUTION 





W. A. PARKER 


T is not necessary, I believe, to 
offer a defense of the manufac- 
turer-wholesaler-retailer method 

of distribution or of the wholesalers’ 
part in it. For the general range of 
hardware and kindred lines this is 
admittedly the most efficient and 
economical method. In the handling 
of many thousands of different items 
assembled from all parts of the 
country, the hardware wholesaler 
acts both as a distributing agency 
for the manufacturer and a purchas- 
ing agent for the retailer as well as 
a credit buffer and warehouseman 
for both and, over the long years, 
his service has proved essential to 
both and well worth the compensa- 
tion required. 

I think this much may be taken 
for granted: Notwithstanding all 
that has been said and written about 
other methods of distribution, if the 
wholesaler-retailer method did not 
exist, it would have to be created. 
True, this method has its weak- 
nesses and possibilities of strength- 
ening it and arming it against com- 
petition exist. As I understand it, 
it is the purpose of this discussion 
to examine these possibilities. 

First, let us discuss the whole- 
saler’s relations with the retailer. 
It is scarcely necessary to point to 
the long and successful relationship 
that has existed between the whole- 
saler and the retailer. Each has 
known that without the other he 
could not survive and, notwithstand- 
ing much writing and talking to the 
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President Beck & Gregg Hardware Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
and treasurer Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, 
at Tuesday morning joint session, calls for equitable 
price basis for wholesalers to permit them to properly 
service and assist the retailers. Finds most jobbers 
seriously studying retailers’ problems. 


contrary, the relationship as a whole 
has been a happy one. Of course, 
there have been efforts to combine 
the two functions and to short-cut 
the wholesaler-retailer method by 
manufacturers, buying syndicates, 
mail order houses, chain stores, and 
by groups of retailers themselves as 
well as by wholesalers. All of these 
have made some inroads but none 
have replaced the time-proven whole- 
saler-retailer method nor will they 
replace it in the distribution of the 
general run of hardware and kin- 
dred lines, nor have these newer 
methods materially reduced the cost 
of distribution. 

Wholesalers and retailers are to- 
day more appreciative of their need 
of each other and of the necessity 
for the success of the other. The 
ground work is laid for closer co- 
operation or teamwork. 


‘ 


A Challenge 


And, right here, I want to chal- 
lenge what seems to be a rather 
general impression that the whole- 
saler has not been seriously con- 
cerned with the competitive prob- 
lems of the retailer. The whole- 
salers of my acquaintance, at least, 
have been giving this problem seri- 
ous attention for years and are do- 
ing the best they can with it. They 
realize that their success depends 
upon the success of their retailer 
customers, but, in many cases, they 
have not been able to obtain the 
cooperation they should have from 
the manufacturers. 

I would also like to challenge the 
general impression that competitive 
troubles have been brought on by 
the inefficiency of the two functions. 


Although there is now and always 
will be room for improvement, 
wholesalers and retailers are oper- 
ating on a more efficient basis to- 
day than at any time in their his- 
tory. They can in conjunction dis- 
tribute merchandise to the consumer 
as efficiently as any method yet de- 
veloped. As a rule, where there are 
differences in the consumer prices, 
quality and service considered, the 
difference can be traced to differen- 
tials given by manufacturers rather 
than to a saving in the method of 
distribution. This is another point 
I shall discuss later. 

1—Study of trade requirements: 
There should be more cooperation 
between wholesalers and retailers to 
find out what merchandise the con- 
sumer wants and what he is willing 
to pay, with the idea of passing on 
such information to the manufactur- 
ers. The retailer should be more 
alert to get this information and 
the wholesaler should be more alert 
in seeking it from the retailer and, 
then, after getting it, he should 
more forcibly impress the manufac- 
turer with these requirements. 
Wholesalers and retailers are doing 
more of this than ever before but 
are not yet carrying on this work in 
the degree that they should. 

The job of the wholesaler, as I 
see it, is to own his goods at as low 
prices as any class of seller. If and 
when such a condition prevails, 
those goods will find their way from 
wholesaler to retailer to consumer 
at as low prices as through any 
other channel of distribution. The 
cooperation of retailer and whole- 
saler toward this end appears fore- 
most in this phase of our subject. 

2—Meeting special competitive 
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situations: The retailer frequently 
faces the necessity of meeting 
troublesome price competition and, 
by this, I mean the competition of 
chain stores or mail order houses, 
due either to their ability to buy cer- 
tain lines at lower prices or to their 
willingness to accept a close mar- 
gin on price leaders. There should 
be mutual study of these special 
competitive situations, mutual effort 
to meet them. And, as competitive 
merchandise is obtained and passed 
on by the wholesaler to the retailer, 
there is need of further cooperation. 
The wholesaler should impress upon 
the retailer his ability to meet com- 
petition on such items while the re- 
tailer should mark the goods ac- 
cordingly and not just feel that he 
has made a good purchase and can 
make a little more profit thereby. 
In this respect, the retailer has 
failed to do his part in many in- 
stances. 


Study the Line 


3—Study of the line as a whole: 
There also appears room for co- 
operation between wholesaler and 
retailer in assisting each other in a 
study of the competitive problem 
as it relates to the full line. It has 
been said that it is only on about 
20 per cent of his merchandise that 
the hardware retailer is faced by 
serious competition yet that 20 per 
cent has obstructed his view as well 
as the vision of many who have 
talked and written about this prob- 
lem. Should not the wholesaler co- 
operate with the retailer in this re- 
spect and help acquaint the retailer 
with the range of his merchandise 
which is in line with competition 
and which, in some instances, he 
may even sell below his chain com- 
petitors’ prices? 


4—Maintenance of adequate 
stocks: The wholesaler owes it to 
the retailer to maintain at all times 
a complete stock of the merchandise 
needed in the latter’s territory. The 
wholesaler should buy as a whole- 
saler and maintain a _ wholesale 
stock but, in turn, should not the 
retailer buy from the wholesaler in 
reasonable quantities? The retailer 
himself should be willing to assume 
the risk of maintaining reasonable 
stocks, ready to serve his trade, and 
not depend entirely on the prompt 
shipping facilities of the wholesaler. 
The fact that so many retailers do 
not carry sufficient stock and so 
often buy in broken lots and in 
smaller quantities than necessary 
adds to the cost of distribution and, 
possibly, drives sales to other chan- 
nels, 
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5—Elimination of unnecessary ex- 
pense: We are competing with 
newer methods of distribution which 
do not eliminate the functions of 
either wholesaler or retailer but 
merely coordinate them more close- 
ly. To meet this competition ef- 
fectively, we should work together 
more closely to the end that un- 
necessary expense may be elimi- 
nated in our method of distribution. 


Low Operating Costs 


We may concede that the whole- 
saler should bear in mind at all 
times the absolute necessity of low 
operating costs and that he should 
continually seek to improve his 
methods and efficiency, considering 
particularly the cost of free services 
rendered and the cost of handling 
small accounts, deliveries, small or- 
ders, broken packages, etc., but 
should not the retailer, in turn, co- 
operate in helping hold down the 
wholesaler’s cost and, thereby, hold 
down the cost of distribution by not 
demanding unreasonable free ser- 
vices? The needless telephone and 
telegraph expense and the expense 
of handling so many small, broken- 
lot orders and other apparently un- 
necessary services and demands of 
this kind, which are thrust upon 
wholesalers by some retailers, run 
into considerable money and add 
to the cost of distribution. 

6—Protection of mutual interests: 
It is more strongly impressed upon 
us today than ever before that the 
wholesaler should protect the re- 
tailer, that he should not attempt 
to sell the retailer’s customers or 
undermine his profit structure in 


any other way. If a wholesaler is 
without a legitimate retail outlet in 
a community, should he not be will- 
ing to do without business in that 
community until such time as a 
legitimate retail outlet might pre- 
sent itself? And should not the 
retailer do his best to prevent such 
activity on the part of selfish-minded 
wholesalers? 

In turn, would not greater retailer 
loyalty in trading with wholesalers 
be a tremendous factor in protecting 
the present method of distribution? 
Without the wholesaler, the inde- 
pendent retailer, as he is known to- 
day, could not exist; therefore, 
should not the retailer consider loy- 
alty to the wholesaler as in his own 
best interest? Some retailers ap- 
parently enjoy grouping together to 
circumvent the wholesaler or in buy- 
ing direct from some far-distant 
source in large quantities when, if 
prices, terms, freight, carry-overs, 
mark-downs, etc., were carefully 
considered, it would be seen the 
prices he would have paid his regu- 
lar wholesaler were no greater, if as 
great. Should not retailers be con- 
cerned with the welfare of their 
regular sources of wholesale sup- 
ply? Should they not loyally sup- 
port their wholesalers unless a de- 
cided advantage to themselves were 
evident elsewhere? 

7—The wholesaler’s sales force: 
Jobber executives too seldom come 
in direct contact with their retailer 
customers. The salesman is the 
point of contact between the two. 
Would it not, therefore, be to the 
advantage of all if wholesalers 
would train their salesmen in the 

(Continued on page 79) 
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A Manufacturer Speaks on— 


TEAMWORK IN DISTRIBUTION 


By FAYETTE R. PLUMB 





FAYETTE R. PLUMB 


AR the greatest part of hard- 

ware is distributed from the 

manufacturer through the 
wholesaler to the retailer for sale 
over the counter to the consumer. 
This is commonly called distribution 
through legitimate hardware chan- 
nels and is undoubtedly the most 
economical method, rendering the 
greatest service to the consumer for 
the largest part of hardware dis- 
tribution. 

There are, however, many varia- 
tions from this orderly process, de- 
signed by short cuts to eliminate 
steps in the process of distribution 
that have risen to upset the estab- 
lished order even more seriously 
since the start of the depression. 
These New Deals are only recur- 
rences of ventures often tried in 
the past when volume in the main 
stream diminished and adventurers 
tried to tap the flow nearer to the 
source. I will not mention the short 
cuts attempted by wholesalers and 
retailers but only those in which the 
manufacturer participates. 

The first short cut is to the re- 
tailer. If a manufacturer can get 
the retailer’s order before it is 
placed with a wholesaler, he keeps 
it from a competitor with whom the 
wholesaler might place it. There 
are undoubtedly some lines which 
the manufacturers can economically 
sell to some retailers or which re- 
quire more selling effort than a 
wholesaler can render. These lines 
and these retailers are, however, a 
small minority. For the great ma- 
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President Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Philadelphia, closes 
formal discussion of subject at Tuesday morning joint 
session. Believes chain store distribution is not cheaper 
than wholesaler-retailer method and that chains force 
factories to perform many wholesaling functions and 


to absorb the costs. 


jority of hardware manufacturers 
the cost of selling, carrying stocks 
for immediate shipment of small 
quantities and collection of accounts 
involves a prohibitive expense. 

The first test of team work might 
be here applied. Is it fair for a 
manufacturer, who must rely on the 
hardware wholesaler to distribute 
the greatest part of his volume, to 
select the best of the retailers and 
sell them direct at prices which the 
wholesaler’s cost does not permit 
him to meet? Is it wise to increase 
the average cost of the wholesaler 
in distributing this manufacturer’s 
product by taking away those ac- 
counts which by their volume are 
most profitable? Notice I do not 
refer to a manufacturer building up 
his business and reducing the cost 
of doing so by taking an introduc- 
tory order at prices which his whole- 
sale distributor can afford to con- 
tinue even though competing job- 
bers object as an invasion of their 


field. 


Tempting Orders 


Even more tempting to opportu- 
nist manufacturers are the orders of 
cooperative groups of retailers. 
These groups may place orders 
larger them some jobbers who pur- 
sue the unfortunate policy of hand- 
to-mouth buying. Nevertheless sell- 
ing them not only involves the dis- 
ruption of wholesale relations but 
the placing of one group of retailers 
in a position to undersell others. 
The fact that the history of these 
cooperative buying groups is one of 
failure in a comparatively short time 
suggests caution on the part of the 
manufacturer who is tempted to 
take them on. 

The second question of team work 
is: Is it fair to our wholesale dis- 





tributors to aid in the disruption of 
their relations with their customers 
by encouraging the formation of 
such buving groups through selling 
them? Is it wise to cause dissatis- 
faction among the retailers who buy 
our product from the wholesalers 
to put such a group in a position to 
undersell them? 

A chief reason for the formation 
of these cooperative buying groups 
leads to the next class. Retailers 
try to buy cheap to meet catalog 
house and chain store competition. 
Here we approach a really difficult 
question, and so that my apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties may not be 
misunderstood, I want to repeat the 
clear statement we have so frequent- 
ly made, that our company does not 
sell any chain store or catalog house 
or buying syndicate or group of re- 
tailers anything under any name, 
under any conditions directly or in- 
directly. We do not pretend that 
we are any better than others or 
that such buyers haven’t a perfect 
right to buy from manufacturers 
who sell them. It is merely a busi- 
ness policy with us to protect the 
profits of our distributors both 
wholesale and retail. We believe 
that we gain more by protecting the 
profit and the volume of our chief 
source of distribution than we lose 
in orders from those who would de- 
stroy their profit in the distribution 
of our line. Nevertheless, we must 
recognize that catalog and other 
chains of retailers distribute a large 
volume of certain items and that 
their individual orders are frequent- 
ly larger than those placed by 
wholesalers. Their system of dis- 
tribution lends itself to the sale in 
large quantities of certain leading 
fast selling items where price is the 
first consideration, where the article 
speaks for itself and where service 
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is of little value. . Contrary to a 
prevalent idea, 1 am firmly con- 
vinced that the true cost of distribu- 
tion through chain stores including 
catalog house chains is no lower 
than through the legitimate chan- 
nels of distribution. The difference 
in the mark-up in the stores where 
it exists, is in cut-price leaders or 
through the transfer or elimination 
of services rendered by the whole- 
saler and retailer and conversely by 
the rendering of a service by the 
chains which the wholesaler and re- 
tailer have allowed to lapse. 

To preserve the profits of orderly 
distribution when a _ function is 
transferred it should be paid for. 
To illustrate. If the chain store can 
induce the manufacturer to split the 
order into small parts for shipment 
to a large number of retail branches, 
it has transferred an important 
wholesale function to him. For such 
service the manufacturer should se- 
cure more than the wholesale price. 
The various units of a chain store 
organization are in effect the cus- 
tomers of the buying department. 
The price for an article shipped di- 
rect to a customer of a wholesaler 
should include the cost which the 
wholesaler saves by not stocking and 
reshipping the article. The short- 
sightedness of individual wholesale 
buyers in refusing to pay direct 
shipment charges to manufacturers 
makes it difficult for manufacturers 
to impose such charges for shipment 
to the various units of a cham store 
organization. 





Even though chain stores and cat- 
alog houses distribute a minor part 
of hardware volume, we must recog- 
nize the distributing power and the 
size of the orders placed by them. 
Yet we can still ask those manufac- 
turers who distribute the greater 
part of their volume through whole- 
sale and retail hardware merchants 
—lIs it fair to make for a chain un- 
der some other name an article very 
similar in appearance and quality 
to what you sell the hardware trade 
and sell it to the chain at a smaller 
margin of profit? Is it fair to as- 
sume the cost of shipping to the 
various retail units without charging 
more than the wholesale price? Is 
it wise to encourage the growth of 
these large buying organizations by 
putting them in a position to under- 
sell those upon whom we rely for 
the distribution of the great bulk of 
our product when this advantage 
comes not from their efficiency but 
from our acceptance of a lower net 
profit to secure this additional busi- 
ness? These are some of the things 
for manufacturers to consider in or- 
der to work with their chief source 
of distribution in eliminating dupli- 
cation of selling effort and reducing 
the cost of distribution by preserv 
ing their volume. 

Now what can the jobber do to 
work more closely with the manu- 
facturer? I spoke above of the ser- 
vice which the wholesaler and the 
retailer had allowed to lapse. I 
meant their duty as a merchant to 
carry a stock, to exercise their own 


judgment as buyers and stand by 
the result. Retailers and whole- 
salers in their endeavor to reduce 
overhead by larger volume have in- 
creased their overhead and spread 
their capital so thin they cannot 
carry an adequate stock of anything. 
This they have done by the addi- 
tion of lines, many of which others 
are better fitted to distribute. Each 
such additional line adds overhead 
which the resulting volume cannot 
carry. Moreover, the diversion of 
sales energy into these new lines 
loses business in the old and the ex- 
tra capital required to carry it 
necessitates the reduction of stock 
in the old lines and consequent 
placing of frequent small orders. 
The cost of this increase in trans- 
actions increases the general over- 
head to an extent that the hardware 
trade do not realize. The small or- 
ders placed by the retailer increases 
his overhead and the overhead of 
the wholesaler. The small orders 
placed by the wholesaler increase 
his overhead and the overhead of 
the manufacturer. 

A study by the Hardware Council 
in 1927 revealed the fact that it 
cost the manufacturer for the paper 
work, packing and shipping and col- 
lecting the account $2.50 per aver- 
age order. As 10 per cent would 
be a heavy average cost for this 
work this would mean that on any 
order for less than $25 the excess 
cost over 10 per cent must come out 
of the net profit. The same study 

(Continued on page 80) : 
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Manufacturers Names Should Be 


On Chain Store Goods 


By F. E. PHARR 


President, Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark., during Tuesday joint session discussion on “Team- 


work in Distribution.” 


Asks why manufacturers con- 


tinue to sell chains if they are ashamed to put their 
names on such goods. 


HIS matter of chain stores and 

mail order houses is such a 

vital question to the hardware 
stores, jobbers and retailers, that we 
should feel free to discuss it. If you 
will observe when you go into one 
of these places and examine or buy 
an article, you will not find the 
manufacturer’s name on most of it. 
I wonder why? If you will examine 
the carton in which the goods is 
packed, you won’t find the manufac- 
turer’s name on it. I wonder why? 

Nobody is fighting this medium 
of distribution, but we are opposed 
to the manufacturer selling to these 
people at a less price than they do 
to the jobber. If a manufacturer 
chooses to market his goods through 
that channel, it is perfectly agree- 
able and fine. But is it a fact that 
he is ashamed for you and me to 
know that he is selling these people? 
Is that the reason why he fails to 
put his name on the tool or on the 
carton in which it is packed? Is 
he pursuing a policy he is ashamed 
for you and me to know about? 
If he is, for Heaven’s sake why 
doesn’t he quit it? 

As you grow older you grow 
more sober. I would dislike aw- 
fully to lie down at night feeling I 
had done something I was ashamed 
of; I wouldn’t like to do it and I 
know that is the attitude of a lot 
of you fellows. Now, is it fair for 
the manufacturer to go to the chain 
stores and the mail order houses 
to get his volume to operate his 
factory on without a profit? Could 
he afford to operate his factory if 
he was selling to those alone? Then 
is it fair to get his volume there 
and come to you and me with a 
fixed, set price, as you know, which 
is a higher price than he sells to 
these people? And we think he is 
our friend. 

Do you remember four years or 
a year or two ago when we had 
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such a collapse in business, when 
a number of these chains pulled 
up their stores in certain towns and 
moved out and discontinued them? 
Why? For the simple reason that 
business did not justify them car- 
rying on. And just as soon as 
things showed a little sign of life, 
they come back and commence to 
reinstate those stores. 

The greatest trouble that I have, 
not that I want to boycott any- 
body or advocate any boycott, but 
the trouble I have is finding out 
who these manufacturers are. I 
have found out since I’ve been in 
this meeting the names of a certain 
few manufacturers that are pur- 
suing the policy I just referred to, 
and I was not surprised at some 
of them, and at others I was sur- 
prised. 

Now, let’s take a bunch of us 
fellows who job and let’s get to- 
gether and attempt to do some 
collective buying. I know it hap- 
pened during this year. It isn’t 
proper but still you can _ hear 
jobbers in certain states attempt- 
ing to buy in quantities of excess, 
and they were told that for one 
order, one shipment to one _ indi- 
vidual at one time of not less than 
$25,000, they would get an additional 
five percent, but it must all go to 
one person at one point in one 
order at one time. Is it necessary 
for a manufacturer to have this 
added volume? That would take a 
very little problem, if any, to 
operate their factory. I know one 
prominent citizen and he has not 
closed his factory and he has not 
gone broke, but he is recognized 
as a medium of distribution. 

There has been a great lot of 
criticism of why the jobber does 
not buy his merchandise so he can 
sell it to the retailer at prices he 
can compete with chains. It may 
be possible to do it, but I claim 
it is almost impossible. 





F. E. PHARR 


Another thing: If a manufac- 
turer should confine his sales to the 
chains and the mail order houses, 
he must of necessity discontinue 
the manufacture of a great many 
items, because we all know they 
only buy a few fast selling items. 
They are smart, plenty smart. 

And whether you know it or not, 
if you find it is necessary for you 
to carry some slow selling items, 
it isn’t best always to put the profit 
of a slow selling item in the latter. 
Whether that would be justified or 
possible, is it possible to handle it 
on the same medium? It is a neces- 
sary item. For that reason the 
quick selling items must help carry 
the slow moving items. It is an 
item that is needed, not in great 
volume, but one of the items that 
goes along in the regular course of 
business, but the mail order houses 
and chain stores say, “We will let 
the other boys sell that; we will 
pick out the better selling things 
and those are the ones we will 
stay on”. 

So if somebody could supply us 
or supply me with a list of the 
manufacturers who pursue _ the 
policy of selling to the chain stores 
and getting their volume and then 
making their profit on the jobber, 
I would appreciate it. Not that I 
have murder in my soul or anything 
of that kind, but possibly by con- 
tacting that manufacturer I might 
be able to persuade him to see. 

Not a great while ago I had this 
experience. There came along a 
salesman with a 22 rifle. I said, 
“What do you get for this”? I 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Classify Chains 


as Retailers 


By FRANK A. BOND 


Sales manager, The McKay Co., Pittsburgh, in the Tues- 

day joint session discussion on “Teamwork in Distribu- 

tion.” Favors continuation of NRA codes as only means 

of meeting competition. Would force retail classification 
on chains and mail order stores. 


Y particular peeve is chain 
M. store distribution, and that 

seems likewise to be the 
peeve of the jobbers. Now, whether 
you agree with me or not on codes 
and their effectiveness, I think you 
will at least have to admit that codes 
do present an opportunity and, I 
firmly believe, the only opportunity 
and the only way of controlling the 
mail order situation. 

As an illustration, take a code 
and if the code is properly outlined 
and revised to meet the angles of 
the situation such as we manufac- 
turers and distributors are interested 
in, you would provide therein chan- 
nels of distribution, and likewise a 
clause stipulating there shall be no 
discriminating in prices as between 
parties of the same class. That 
makes it possible, if you’ve got the 
—nerve—to determine under what 
classification chains and mail order 
houses belong. Put them where they 
belong and see your code is en- 
forced. That would result in get- 
ting the prices protected that fall 
into the particular classifications. 

It is my firm conviction, and al- 
ways has been, that the mail order 
houses’ progress has not been due 
to efficiency. I give them no credit 
at all for their wonderful accom- 
plishments. It is not through the 
selling ability; it is through ability 
to buy, and I believe, and this is 
rather factitious, it should be on 
the bottom of every page of every 
catalogue, “These prices are through 
the courtesy of our supply.” 

I believe the jobber and whole- 
saler is entitled to the best prices 
given to any class of customers or 
trade. Then start from that point, 
and then into the channels of dis- 
tribution and properly classify every 
type of purchaser, as to manufac- 
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turer-sales, or to more than one 
classification. Then you make it 
extremely difficult for such a manu- 
facturer who has to operate under 
a code to try to effectuate the things 
I am trying to outline. But there 
is antagonism on the part of the 
jobbers to the code the way we are 
trying to operate under it. You’ve 
got to give and take. If you want 
to control and correct the mail order 
and chain store situation you will 
have to give a little support to the 
manufacturer, particularly those who 
operate under codes that have pro- 
visions in them that if properly ap- 
plied will entitle them to a great 
degree of control of the competition 
you have which is, as I say and feel, 
coming solely from the price advan- 
tage they have. 

I can cite you through personal 
analysis of the two largest mail 
order house catalogues that of cer- 
tain items which I am primarily in- 
terested in there has been a tre- 
mendous advance in their selling 
price in the catalogue. The lowest 
rise over cost, f.o.b. shipping point 
plus the freight, is 22 per cent. The 
average is about 50 per cent. Prior 
to the inception of adoption of 
codes it was probably just the re- 
verse. 

The answer to that, frankly, gen- 
tlemen, has been because the code 
stipulates that under no circum- 
stances could they gain any better 
price than the jobber. That is as- 
suming that the first step in clear- 
ing up the situation under certain 
codes is that those are classified as 
wholesale or jobber. At least, that 
is a big step. 

Now, with a little assistance on 
the part of the jobbers and dealers 
all over the country to codify indus- 
tries and put the screws on a little 
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bit to the industry that doesn’t oper- 
ate under the code, I firmly and 
frankly believe that eventually you 
can clear the situation up. It isn’t 
a question wholly of using adver- 
tising and displays of your lines. 

_ The gentleman here remarked, 
and I presume he knows more about 
it than I do, that a salesman and 
jobber is trying to sell 25 to 75 
thousand items. Now, if you have 
that many items, you can’t display 
them all. Therefore, there must be 
a tremendous amount of it you 
might call staple commodities sold, 
on which you will have to do no 
window display or advertising. The 
mail orders sell a lot of them and 
if you can control the price of them 
through some legal control of the 
manufacturers’ activities such as the 
code provides for. 

It is true that maybe you don’t 
like it. Maybe you would like to 
sell and not buy under a code. I 
was asked by Mr. Whitesides if I 
was equally agreeable to buy under 
a code asl was to sell, and I told 
him, absolutely, if I was convinced 
that anything I bought I was buying 
at not more than the same price 
that my competitors paid, it was 
perfectly and absolutely fair and 
okay with me. 

Don’t take this too much to heart, 
Gentlemen, and don’t be too severe 
on codes and codified industry and 
prices. Behind it all there lies 
a possibility that it will correct to 
a great degree that which faces us 
today and has for many years in 
the past, namely, the chain stores 
and mail order competition. It is the 
best chance of clearing it up, put- 
ting you on a basis that you would 
at least know they are not getting 
any better prices than the jobbers. 

And your next fight, gentlemen, 
is a fight to the manufacturers, to 
get them classified where they be- 
long, as a remedy. 
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Branding Law Solution to 


Competitive Problem 


By H. H. TUCKER 
President, Fones Bros. Hardware Co., Little Rock, Ark.. 


participating in the Tuesday joint session discussion on 
“Teamwork in Distribution.” 


AS a distributor, acknowledge 
the right of any man who 

9 makes goods to sell them to 
other people and such people as he 
wishes to sell to. I differ in one 
point only: That he claim the right 
to sell the customer he desires to 
sell, but I say he does not have the 
right to conceal that sale under any 
subterfuge. 

A few years ago—it is more than 
I like to admit—when I was about 
24 or 25 years old, I had the mis- 
fortune to spend about 18 months 
out West for my health. I was on 
the read to recovery and the doctor 
of the institution asked me to call 
on a man who was confined to bed. 
He was a manufacturer of under- 
wear. He told me his story. 

He distributed his products 
through jobbing houses and to a 
few large retailer accounts. He had 
some 50 or 60 customers. He suc- 
cumbed to the lure of large orders. 
He accepted a contract for about 
40 per cent of his capacity at figures 
satisfactory to him. The next year 
he accepted a larger contract at 
figures not quite so satisfactory but 
still giving him a reasonable and 
fair profit. At the end of three or 
four years, this man found he had 
lost a part of his contacts. The 
customers he had formerly supplied 
had found other sources of supply. 
He then was in the position that his 
large customer dictated his own 
terms. This has been done. 

I would not say it is the practice 
of some of our large merchandising 
corporations who do that at the pres- 
ent time. I think, maybe, with the 
years they have become more ethical 
and maybe some of the manufac- 
turers have become wiser. This 
man, however, found himself in the 
position where he had to go out 
and reestablish his business, and in 
the long hours of labor necessary to 
do that he broke his health down. 
And the record of that business is 
written in the annals of a tubercu- 
losis sanitarium in Colorado Springs. 

The point I want to bring out to 
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you gentlemen is this: I don’t say 
that all manufacturers are that fool- 
ish. I would say, however, that 
water wears rock down finally, and 
this is a problem that is confronting 
the manufacturer, the jobber and 
the retailer alike. I would very 
much regret to see the day come. 
from the standpoint of my good 
friends in the manufacturing busi- 
ness, when they had to get 75 per 
cent or 80 per cent of their volume 
from large merchandising units. ! 
imagine some of them would have 
a great many worries as to the price 
they got for their goods. 

I don’t know whether any of you 
men ever have to shop for your 
families or not. Sometimes I have 
to go buy something in the grocery 
store, and I notice it is rather a 
peculiar thing in the food industry. 
You will pick up a can of tomatoes 
and it has a brand on it; it might 
be “Home” brand or “June Moon,” 
or anything. but down at the _bot- 
tom it has got one line-—*Packed by 
so-and-so.” 





MARK LYONS 


McGowin-Lyons Hdwe & Supply Co.. 
Chairman of the Golf Committee 


We have a condition in the United 
States of two of our large automo- 
bile tire manufacturers, who are 
supplying tires to the mail order 
houses under private brands, and 
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we also have at the same time a 
great many small men who are try- 
ing to distribute those tires and 
make a living. I say the man who 
is trying to sell the tire has a right 
to know that those factories are not 
playing fair with him. 

There is only one answer in the 
United States at the present time to 
the evils that are approaching in 
the merchandising field, and that is 
for the manufacturer to put his name 
on the article he makes. It is all 
right to make it in a special form 
or under a private brand, as long 
as he tells the world he is doing it, 
and tells me at the same time if I 
am handling his goods. It is the 
competition that comes from those 
sources that is having a great deal 
to do with destroying the fairness 
of the wholesaling business and re- 
tailing business. 

About 12 years ago, the National 
Retail Hardware Association advo- 
cated a branding law. I think it 
was introduced in Congress but it 
didn’t get to first base. But I think 
maybe the times have changed. I 
think maybe the National Retail 
Hardware Association could get 
more assistance than it had at that 
time. I think, however, the proper 
and the right thing to do is for men 
to come out in the open on those 
things that they do. I believe a 
branding law is the solution to these 
problems. I think the decision will 
have to be made by the makers of 
goods at that time as to whether 
he wishes to handle his goods 
through the jobbers channel or 
whether he wishes to put a supply 
of his goods with a few large buyers. 
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Changes In Wholesale Code Recommended 
At Miami Meeting Of CodeAuthority 


MEETING of the Code Au- 
thority for the Wholesale 
Hardware Trade was held 

coincident with the joint Miami con- 
vention of the Southern Hardware 
Jobbers Association and the Ameri- 
can Hardware Manufacturers, and 





A. J. GAEHR 


The Geo. Worthington Co., 
Cleveland. Chairman, Whole- 
sale Hardware Code Authority 


several recommendations were made 
for changes in the code. The Code 
Authority held its meeting on Mon- 
day, April 8, with Chairman A. J. 
Gaehr, president, The Geo. Worth- 
ington Co., Cleveland, presiding. 

The action of the Authority at the 
meeting, as summarized by George 
A. Fernley, executive director, was 
as follows: 

“The Code Authority recom- 
mended an amendment to Article 
IV, Section 1 (e), of the Code for 
the Wholesaling or Distributing 
Trade, permitting junior employees 
between the ages of 16 and 19 years 
inclusive, and learners over 19 years 
of age, to be paid at the rate of $3 
less per week than the minimum 
wage rate per week otherwise ap- 
plicable to them for the first year 
of their employment, and $2 less 
per week for the second year. This 
is considered necessary in order to 
acquire a knowledge of the hard- 
ware business and in view of the 
low value to the employer during the 
apprentice period. 

“A resolution was also adopted to 
the effect that a petition be filed 
with the NRA to place hardware 
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Seek same hours and 
wages basis as followed 
by wholesalers in other 
fields, claiming unfair 
advantage enjoyed by 
grocery, drug and 
other wholesalers han- 
dling hardware mer- 
chandise on longer 
hours basis.—Seek 
lower learners wage 


schedules. 


wholesalers on the same hour basis 
as competing wholesalers in other 
lines such as wholesale grocers, 
automotive wholesalers, and whole- 
sale druggists, as it was declared to 
be an unfair discrimination for the 
wholesale hardware trade to be 
compelled to operate on shorter 
hours. 

“Many other subjects, upon which 
it was impossible for the Code Au- 
thority to take action at this time, 
were discussed, and E. O. Mather, 
assistant deputy administrator of 
the NRA, offered many suggestions 
throughout the meeting which were 
very helpful.” 

At the Tuesday joint meeting, 
Chairman Gaehr gave the following 
brief and informal resume of the 
work of the Code Authority: 

“When the NRA was proposed in 
the early summer of 1933, business 
conditions were acutely depressed, 
and the aim and plan of the Presi- 
dent was to rehabilitate business and 
start us on our way again. 

“Without going into details, [ 
think it is only fair to say that when 
the NRA was organized, those in 
charge of the organization found it 
a tremendous task, and proper credit 
is due them:for their earnest and 
sincere intentions. In a short time 
a large organization was put to- 
gether (and the men knew no hours, 
holidays, or Sundays; but gave 
themselves unreservedly to the task 


of organizing the NRA and _ the 
codes). 

“Now it is just a little too much 
to expect that a plan so organized 
under stress could work acceptably 
under all conditions. We could not 
expect that we would enter days of 
paradise at once. Experience lias 





PERCY F. HORD 


Asst. Secty-treas., N.W.H.A. 
and Secty. Wholesale Hard- 
ware Code Authority 


shown and pointed out that there 
are features of the code activities 
that need remedying. One is the 
overlapping of codes. By actual 
count, 173 codes apply to items han- 
dled by the average hardware job- 
ber. Then, we add multiple assess- 
ments and differences in working 
conditions by the wholesalers who 
handle practically the same lines. 

“The Code Authority at its meet- 
ing, held in Miami on April 8, on 
resolution will petition the NRA au- 
thorities that the same work con- 
ditions as to hours and wages apply 
to all the wholesalers alike, without 
distinction. Some wholesale gro- 
cers, in many cases, handle ammuni- 
tion, galvanized sheets, nails, and 
other items that are handled by the 
hardware dealers, and have more 
favorable working hour conditions 
and wage rates. 

“There is a bill pending to pro- 
long the life of the NRA till June 
15, 1937. If that is enacted and if 
the codes are reviewed as to terms 
required by that bill, we hope to get 
a workable code. At any rate, we 
shall make an effort to secure one.” 
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PERRY G. WALL 


HERE is no question in my 

mind but what the original 

hardware man was the ar- 
morer. He followed the army, re- 
paired the armor of the fighting 
men, shod their horses, sharpened 
their swords and spears. Fighting 
was the chief business of people 
and of nations in the early days of 
history, and of necessity the armorer 
had to do good work. Quality was 
a necessity because fighting men 
wouldn’t run any risk of shoddy 
work when their lives were at stake, 
and if the work proved poor, the 
armorer had small chance to live. 

The village blacksmith was next 
in the evolution of the hardware 
business, and he did good work. He 
worked for his neighbors, his 
friends, was proud of his work, and 
quality, more than profit, was his 
ambition. 

When the doors of Knight & Wall 
Company were opened on January 
19, 1884, quality of merchandise 
was all-important. Those were the 
days of ox carts, muzzle-loading 
guns, bullet molds, bar lead, pow- 
der, hand mills with which to grind 
corn for meal and hominy, sugar 
kettles and dozens of other articles 
no longer in use, but necessities at 
that time. All of them had to be 
of the best quality. Even as a boy, 
it was stressed upon me by my 
father that a boy who did not have 
a good sharp pocket knife was not 
worth killing. 

It is really interesting to study 
the development of any line of busi- 
ness. For instance, our good friends, 
the Jews, for centuries were not 
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The Hardware Business, 
and Today 


By PERRY G. WALL 
Knight & Wall Co., Tampa, Fla., addressing the W ednes- 


day joint session. Reviews merchandising changes and 
historic development of the hardware business. Urges 
anti-chain store legislation and urges closer watch on 


taxation. 


permitted to own land or to serve 
in a public way in any of the na- 
tions of Europe, and whenever we 
Christians got to owing them more 
than we wanted to pay, we devel- 
oped a highly religious fervor and 
drove them out of the country. 
Under these conditions, the Jews, 
being of splendid intelligence, kept 
their merchandise, consisting of 
silks, laces, jewelry, gold and silver, 
in such shape that they could carry 
it on their backs. The result of 
these centuries of training has made 
the Jew the best dry goods and 
clothing merchant, jeweler and 
banker of any of the races. 

In the days of the ’80’s we had 
very little money in this country. 
Most of it was Spanish gold and 
Mexican silver, gotten from the sale 
of cattle to Cuba. There had been 
a long war in Cuba, from ’68 to ’78, 
and cattle from Florida were sold to 
Cuba to restock the country. The 
farmers brought in to the merchants 
of Tampa, by ox cart, their produce 
—oranges, hides, cedar, etc.—and 
this produce was bought by the mer- 
chant and paid for in trade. The 
farmer was paid a cent apiece for 
his oranges and was sold a good ax 
and handle for $1.00. Today he 
doesn’t average one-half a cent for 
his oranges, and an ax and handle 
are worth about $2.50. Almost 
everything else in the hardware line 
bears about the same proportion of 
increased cost. 

We had no beggars in this coun- 
try. Everybody had plenty to eat 
and, such as it was, plenty to wear. 
The food was as good or better than 
it is now. The clothes weren’t much 
to look at, but they kept out the heat 
and the cold. We really had neigh- 
borly cooperation, real community 
building, built from the bottom, if 
you please, by the real sterling qual- 
ities of the frontiersman and fron- 


tierswoman, the very qualities which 
have built up this great nation of 
ours and which, unfortunately, seem 
to be losing strength. 

Within the last decade a great 
many changes have taken place 
which directly affect the hardware 
trade, and every one of them to its 
disadvantage. Rural delivery and 


parcel post have given to the catalog 


Col. W. F. Siegmund, Western Cart- 
ridge Co., East Alton, Ill, and a 
Black Marlin which he caught in the 
Gulf Stream, out from Key Largo 
Anglers Club, which is 48 miles 
south of Miami and operated by the 
Miami-Biltmore Hotel. The fish 
battled for 40 minutes, weighed 89 
pounds and measured 7 feet, 2 
inches in length. Many of the Miami 
Convention delegates tried the fish- 
ing at Key Largo but Col. Sieg- 
mund’s catch is the largest on rec- 
ord during the hardware convention. 
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houses almost free delivery to all 
sections of the country. Merchan- 
dise is sold from pictures, cash in 
advance, with cheapness the keynote 
in everything. The automobile and 
the good roads have made it possi- 
ble to reach the larger towns from 
all the rural districts within a very 
short time, and the smaller com- 
munities, with their business houses, 
country physicians, even churches, 
are being wiped out. To illustrate 
this: I have a home in northwest 
Georgia on Lookout Mountain. It 
is four miles from the small town 
of Menlo. Nineteen years ago when 
{ went there, the town of Menlo had 
two solid blocks of brick buildings, 
all occupied. It was a prosperous 
little community and on Saturday 
afternoon the town swarmed with 
the country people coming in to 
trade. The last time I was in 
Menlo, about two years ago, only 
one-half of one of the blocks was 
occupied, the balance, or three- 
fourths of the business district, com- 
pletely abandoned, and although it 
was Saturday afternoon, my auto- 
mobile was the only conveyance in 
town. The good roads enable the 
people to go to Rome, Chattanooga, 
where there are many more attrac- 
tions which particularly appeal to 
the women. And as every one now 
has a Ford car at least, the trade 
has all gone to the larger towns. 


Competition 


Unfortunately, in these - large 
towns, we have the chain stores— 
Sears-Roebuck, Kress and Wool- 
worth. In addition to these disad- 
vantages, the hardware trade has 
been assailed from every direction. 
The department stores are now han- 
dling many lines of hardware, par- 
ticularly household goods, sporting 
goods, in which there formerly was 
a good profit to the hardware dealer. 
And again, the problem of how to 
deal with the women arises because 
in the department stores they have 
all the things a woman requires, in- 
cluding beauty parlors and lunch 
counters. 

We are also familiar with the 
effect on the hardware trade of the 
business that has been taken away 
by the novelty mills, grocery stores. 
drug stores, furniture stores. Un- 
fortunately, all of these different 
places sell hardware at reduced 
prices to attract business to their 
stores. Of course, we also have the 
manufacturers establishing their 
own stores in a number of lines, 
such as paints, tires, automobile 
supplies, oils. 

I don’t want to appear pessimistic 
and have never in the past been 
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made so by any temporary or acute 
troubles, such as yellow fever epi- 
demics, panics, strikes, war, because 
these things pass away. But when 
I see my line of business deteriorat- 
ing slowly but surely over a long 
term of years, I can not help but 
feel doubtful of the future of the 
business. 

There is one other thing that I 
want to refer to briefly and that is 
the matter of taxation. We are now 
getting sales taxes in many of the 
states and they are being threat- 
ened in practically all of them. And 
again the hardware business is being 
mistreated. In many states these 
taxes are called consumers taxes, 
but most of the hardware we sell is 
used in construction work, building 
and industrial plants, and when 
used actually becomes more valu- 
able than mere merchandise. The 
government continues to tax it in 
the property in which it has been 
used every year, and only a small 
proportion of our merchandise is 
actually consumed and disappears 
from the taxable wealth of the state. 
The whole sales tax matter is a 
hardship on the merchants, is a dis- 
tinct step backward, and sooner or 
later will create friction as between 
the states in their commercial and 
industrial development. 

The hardware business is a con- 
struction business and, like all con- 
struction, the foundation of the 
structure must be well laid. The 
question arises in my mind if the 
hardware trade as a trade will con- 
tinue to exist. There is every reason 
why it should because it certainly 
is to the advantage of the manufac- 
turers to distribute their products 
through a well organized trade. I 


have no disposition to find fault 
with the manufacturers or my fellow 
jobbers, and certainly not with the 
retailers, because they are my cus- 
tomers and friends, and I don’t want 
to be an alarmist; but, frankly, it 
looks to me as if the hardware job- 
ber will soon be a thing of the past 
and the general retail hardware 
store will follow in due time. 

The chain stores, department 
stores, catalog houses, etc., are 
meeting with such tremendous suc- 
cess that it looks as if the American 
people are going to adopt mechan- 
ical distribution, cheap merchan- 
dise, cheap labor, cheap service— 
diametrically opposed to the prin- 
ciple of the hardware trade: first- 
class merchandise, well paid labor 
and high-class personal service. 

I know that the depression has 
had a great deal to do with this 
state of affairs, and still the things 
I have pointed out were slowly 
gathering force prior to the depres- 
sion, and the hardware man for a 
long time has impressed me as 
being a disheartened, unaggressive 
business man. There is a necessity 
of our organizing all our forces, the 
manufacturer, the jobber and the 
retail man, in such a way as to bring 
to bear on the trade a well disci- 
plined, organized, agressive attitude, 
such, for instance, as you see in 
the filling stations owned by the 
great oil companies. Not only is 
good service given, but courtesy 
even when the automobile owner 
does not spend a cent, showing 
what organization and training can 
accomplish. 

We have seen changes not only 
in our trade, but in every trade, not 
only in trade but in government and 

(Continued on page 84) 


Vice-Presidents of the 
American Hardware Mirs. Assn. 


HOUSTON DUDLEY 
Gray and Dudley Co. 


R. G. THOMPSON 
Lufkin Rule Co. 


R. E. PRITCHARD 
The Stanley Works 
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The Old Guard Dinner at Miami, Fla., April 9, 1935 


John E. Haviland Elected President 
of Old Guard at Miami, Fla. 


Succeeds James Hutchinson, Stanley Works. Dinner 

meeting held Tuesday, April 9. Charles M. Power and 

Henry D. Archer elected vice-presidents. Honor Harry 

Zust who celebrated his 50th year with Camillus 
Cutlery Co. this year. 


UESDAY, April 9 The Old 
Guard Southern Hardware 
Salesmen’s Association held 


its twenty-sixth annual banquet at 
the Miami-Biltmore Hotel, Miami. 
Fla. This event, always a feature of 
the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ As- 
sociation annual convention, was as 
usual, well attended and well en- 
joyed because the business part of 
the session is brief and there are no 
speeches. 

John E. Haviland, J. E. Haviland 
& Co., Port Chester, N. Y., was 
chosen as president of the Old 
Guard succeeding James Hutchin- 
son, Stanley Works, who presided 
during the dinner. Charles M. 
Power, Cleveland Chain & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Henry D. 
Archer, Electric Hose & Rubber 
Co., Wilmington, Del., were elected 
as vice-presidents. R. P. Boyd, long 
time secretary and a past president, 
continues as secretary and treasurer. 


Guests Present 


All available past presidents. of 
the jobbers’ association and incum- 
bent presidents and secretaries of 
both the jobbers’ and manufactur- 
ers’ associations were present as 
guests. There were about 60 pres- 
ent. 


+A 


James S. Skelly, Hercules Pow- 
der Co., Wilmington, Del., paid a 
tribute to Harry Zust, Camillus Cut- 
lery Co., Camillus, N. Y., in recog- 
nition of Mr. Zust’s 50th anniversary 





JAMES S. HUTCHINSON 


Retiring President 
of Old Guard 


with his company which he cele- 
brates this year. 

George T. Price, The American 
Fork & Hoe Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
is the new chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. Other members of 
that committee are: Henry J. Peter- 
son, North & Judd Mfg. Co.. New 





Secty.-treas., Old Guard 
Sergt.-at-Arms, S.H.J.A. 


Britain, Conn.; Walter Huff, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del.; Ed. J. Newey, New 
York City; Tillman Cavert, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and A. H. Deveney, At- 
lanta, Ga. The last three are manu- 
facturer’s agents. 


Convention Feature 


The Old Guard is a real institu- 
tion in the hardware business of the 
South and its annual dinner in con- 
junction with the annual convention 
of the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ 
Association is an event to which 
eligible hardware men look forward. 
As the organization’s name implies. 
its membership is made up from the 
veteran hardware salesmen covering 
the southern territory. Among its 
members and in the lists of mem- 
bers who have passed on are many 
outstanding executives who had 
their early hardware training as 
hardware salesmen in the South. 
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Looking Through the Competitive Problem 


By H. P. SHEETS 


Managing Director, National Retail Hardware Associa- 

tion, addressing Tuesday morning wholesale session. 

Outlines competitive factors and suggests methods for 
improving hardware distribution conditions. 


HE facts of competition are so 

well known that further discus- 

sion of them is about as pur- 
poseless as an attempt to reach the 
moon. But brief consideration of 
the trade’s seeming reluctance to 
take positive action may not be 
wholly amiss. Competition has de- 
veloped a strange sort of complex in 
most of us. During a quarter cen- 
tury of presumptive thinking we have 
evolved into a peculiar type of nega- 
tive “hopers.” 

Instead of seeing in competition a 
stimulus to action, we have pre- 
ferred to hope that, through some 
sort of magic, competition might be 
made, like the Arab, to fold its tents 
and silently steal away. We have 
secretly wished that a new Aladdin 
might arise out of a mythical no- 
where, and with a mythical lamp 
dissipate every vestige of competi- 
tion. We have argued that the re- 
tailer should talk quality and ser- 
vice, well knowing that we were try- 
ing to fool ourselves into a belief 
that was not so. We have talked 
about customer loyalty, without 
much thought of the greater loyalty 
which the merchant owes his cus- 
tomers. We have conjured fine 
phrases about the greatness of hard- 
ware distribution, but have done lit- 
tle to prove that greatness. Like 
boys afraid of the dark, we have 
talked loudly, but with no confidence 
in what we said. 

Perhaps we have even tried to 
hope that, for some reason, or no 
reason, manufacturers might so 
change their price policies as to 
make the syndicates less serious 
agencies of competition. Wanting 
to believe what we knew was not 
so, we have tried to maintain our 
spirits, without the least confidence 
in our ability to do so. 

One might even assume that the 
motivating thought of both retailers 
and wholesalers has been to turn 
their backs on the issue. They have 
given every indication of being 
afraid to face it. With the coming 
of NRA and the codes, we tried to 
hope that rules of fair practice might 
eliminate some of the discrimina- 
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tions in favor of the syndicates. We 
tried to believe that open-price pro- 
visions might level merchandise 
costs to all classes of buyers. Some 
of us coveted the hope that the 
wholesale differential might give bet- 
ler margin protection to the jobber. 
Others tried to fancy that the loss- 
limitation provision in the retail 
code would protect retailers from 
competitive under-selling. And some 
may even now be wistful for the 
passage of the Bankhead bill to 
eliminate quantity discounts to all 
but wholesalers. 

Yet deep in our hearts we have 
had no confidence that any of these 
things was or is likely to happen. 
Because most of us have had sufh- 
cient experience to know that the 
mere passage of a law will not pro- 
vide us with guardian angels. And 
by this time we should know, also, 
that Fairy Annie doesn’t live here 
any more. Nevertheless, we have 
persistently continued our efforts to 
deceive ourselves. We have grasped 
at imaginary straws and put our 
trust in the merest shadows. In our 
desire for an easy way, we seem to 
have lost all sense of self-reliance. 
Our ships of business have become 
barnacled with the vagaries of inane 
thinking. But every so often facts 
must be faced. 


Codes No Solution 


Experience has shown us just how 
absurd it was to think codes would 
solve our problems. The hoped for 
equities in distribution have re- 
mained as aloof as the boy who 
knows his mother has discovered 
his recent visit to the jam jar. For 
notwithstanding all the rules of so- 
called “fair practice,” price differ- 
ences have widened rather than nar- 
rowed. 

Just about everything in which we 
have hazarded our trust has failed. 
Now we must face the facts as we 
have known them all the time. We 
can sidestep no longer. We must 
think in terms of realism, or admit 
that we are vanquished by our fail- 
ure to maintain our trade self- 
respect. After all these years of 
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foolish meanderings in trying to es- 
cape the basic issue. many of us 
are finally convinced that we must 
solve our own problems. We recog- 
nize that the first essential in meet- 
ing competition is to buy back from 
the consumer price. Such is the prin- 
ciple with which we must start. 

From no other source can we find 
an approach, no matter how dili- 
gently we search. The competition 
which has prospered through its un- 
der-buying privilege is not going to 
cease its under-selling because of 
its love for the hardware trade. Nor 
will manufacturers who are parties 
to price discrimination feel called 
upon to discontinue their preferen- 
tials, unless the wisdom of such ac- 
tion is forcefully directed to their 
attention. The bare fact is that 
hardware retailers and hardware 
wholesalers must rely on their own 
efforts. + 

If those who have so proudly 
boasted of their importance as dis- 
tributors are in fact so timid that 
they fail to protect their own inter- 
ests, they can blame only themselves. 
If they lack the courage to fight 
constructively for their own self- 
preservation, they might just as well 
admit defeat and quit. Nothing can 
be gained by further effort to shift 
responsibility. As business men 
they should have too much self- 
respect to keep on trying to deceive 
themselves. 

That competition is not slowing 
up is evidenced by the stated 80 per 
cent increase in Ward’s hardware 
sales for 1934. The regular trade 
must face and meet this situation. 
Retailers must act; wholesalers must 
act—intelligently and aggressively. 

(Continued on page 86) 








Solving the Implement Problems 
By P. H. NOLAND 
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IRST, I want to tell you some- 
thing of the Southern Plow 
Manufacturers Association. 
Frankly, we are very proud of our 
association and of the work we are 
doing. We have only eight mem- 
bers and, as we meet regularly each 
month, we have naturally become 
the closest of personal friends. 
Hard times and the codes have 
brought us all much closer together 
—in fact, I believe one of greatest 
benefits any of us have gotten from 
the codes generally is a closer ac- 
quaintanceship with our competitors. 
We are trying to see that the job- 
bers and dealers who distribute our 
products make a profit from their 
sale. Both our jobbing and dealer 
prices are filed with our Code Au- 
thority. We must maintain them 
and we would like to see you do 
likewise. When buying at our filed 
prices you know that your competi- 
tor is not buying at a lower price 
than you are. 
We are trying to create a situa- 


Vice-president and general sales manager, B. F. Avery 

& Sons Co., Louisville, Ky., addressing the wholesalers’ 

Friday morning session. Explains work of Implement 

Manufacturers’ Code; efforts to simplify lines and re- 

pair parts, and to help distributors sell more intelli- 
gently through educational work. 


tion where you can buy our products 
with some definite assurance that 
you can resell them at a fair mar- 
gin of profit. 

Some of our members sell to both 
jobber and dealer. We think that 
this has a definite stabilizing effect, 
for those manufacturers who sell to 
dealers direct at filed prices are 
naturally most interested in seeing 
that dealer prices are maintained 
generally. They can’t sell direct to 
dealers at higher prices than their 
own jobber makes such dealers. It 
is a good thing for the industry gen- 
erally to have a few manufacturers 
who are particularly interested in 
seeing that dealer prices are main- 
tained generally. 


Sticking to Hardware 


Another thing we are trying to do 
is to limit our sales at jobbing prices 
to real legitimate jobbers of hard- 
ware and implements. We believe 
there are enough such hardware and 
implement jobbers to properly dis- 
tribute our product and that there is 
no good reason for our selling our 
goods through wholesale grocers, 
machinery supply hotses, etc. 

This question of just who is a 
jobber is as you know a difficult one 
and I don’t mean to say that we 


have completely solved it but we be- 
lieve we are tackling it intelligently 
and are making headway. 

The hardware and implement job- 
ber is the logical outlet for our prod- 
uct and we want to work with them 
in the closest possible manner. We 
want to do everything in our power 
to build up our business and the 
business of the hardware jobber. 

We know that our product is rea- 
sonably priced in spite of the fact 
that many farmers and dealers think 
otherwise. Our business is to keep 
our prices down to the lowest point 
that will enable us to produce a 
first-class product and still yield a 
reasonable profit. What we are 
working for is a large volume with 
a reasonable profit. This erroneous 
idea of high implement prices is, we 
think, due to the fact that the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s index 
shows that implement prices are 
much higher compared to pre-war 
prices than many other items the 
farmer buys. Many farmers there- 
fore think that implement manufac- 
turers, jobbers and dealers are goug- 
ing them. The real trouble is not 
our prices but the Department of 
Agriculture’s index figure. 

A recent price analysis of 37 
typical implements the farmer uses 
showed that 11 of the 37 were actu- 





Two presidents, Bonham of the Jobbers and Van Schaick of the 


Manufacturers, enjoy a sea fishing expedition at Key 


Largo Anglers Club, operated by the Miami-Biltmore Hotel, and available to convention guests. 
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ally selling below pre-war prices 
and the implement price index fig- 
ure should be about 110 instead of 
156. Work is now under way which 
I hope will soon correct this imple- 
ment index figure of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It seems rather 
illogical for the Department on one 
hand to spend millions to reduce the 
spread between the things the 
farmer has to buy and those he has 
to sell and on the other hand in- 
crease this spread by the use of in- 
correct index figures. 

Our analyses also show that im- 
plements are about the cheapest 
item the farmer buys. When you 
consider that we are selling the best 
plow we make containing high-grade 
steel, machine parts and much la- 
bor, with 37 manufacturing opera- 
tions on the share alone, at about as 
low a price per pound as you can 
buy a fair grade of cast-iron cook 
stove, you will agree with me that 
we are doing a pretty good job. 

Frankly, we think there is such a 
ching as your buying at too low a 
price. You should be interested in 
buying better merchandise even at 
a higher price. You should encour- 
age us to build better products not 
cheaper products. 

Just take the case of cultivator 
sweeps for example—most of you 
can remember back in 1923 when 
the best sweeps were sold by the 
pound and cost about 35 cents each. 
Then someone came along with a 
really high-grade product -a_ high- 
carbon, heat-treated, polished and 
sharpened sweep, selling not at 35 
cents but at about 70 cents. You 
know how the whole sweep business 
was completely revolutionized—and 
wasn’t this a good thing for manu- 
facturer, jobber, dealer and farmer? 
The farmer was making a better buy 
when he purchased the 70-cent 
sweep than he was when he bought 
the cheaper article. 

If cutthroat competition between 
manufacturers, jobbers and dealers 
beats prices down to the point where 


no one makes a profit, there is not ° 


much encouragement for the manu- 
facturer to do much research and 
experimental work to build a better 
product, and the farmer suffers as a 
result. Don’t therefore try to bat- 
ter the price down to a point where 
we can’t supply the highest grade 
product and still live. 

Selling a high priced quality 
product is often the best experience 
in the world for a sales organiza- 
tion. It forces them to do some 
really intelligent selling instead of 
simply order taking. It gets the 
men out of the rut. It forces them 
to use their heads. When they suc- 
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ceed in selling strictly on its merits, 
a quality article, at higher than the 
prevailing price, it gives them con- 
fidence, stiffens their backbones as 
nothing else will. 

I know of one company that had 
an interesting experience the past 
year in introducing one very high 
quality machine selling at about 30 
per cent above the competitive price. 
Some of its best salesmen thought 
their sales department had gone 


crazy when told the price, but after 
really learning the merits of the 
machine and selling it in actual 
demonstrations, they were ready to 
fight a bunch of wildcats. They 
just couldn’t be licked. Incidentally, 
this company has never been able 
to catch up with its orders for this 
particular implement. 

A few minutes ago I referred to 
cutthroat competition and _ price 

(Continued on page 90) 





Baton Rouge, La. 
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Officers Re-elected at Miami, Fla. 
by 
Southern Hardware Jobbers Assn 


President 


Walter M. Bonham, C. M. McClung & Co. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


First Vice-President 


Robert H. Baker, Fones Bros. Hardware Co., 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Second Vice-President 
W. W. Plowden, Sabine Supply Co., Orange, Texas 


Third Vice-President 
A. C. Rankin, Teague Hardware Co., Montgomery, Ala. 


THE New EXeEcutTIvE COMMITTEE 
J. K. Dyer, Doherty Hardware Co., 


Chas. Nuchols, American Hdwe. & Supply Co., 
W. S. Pinder, Virginia-Carolinas Hardware Co., 
Edmund Orgill, Orgill Bros. Co. 


W. W. French, Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Apvisory Boarp 
John Donnan, W. S. Donnan Hardware Co., 


Mark Lyons, McGowin-Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., 
Harry A. Black, Black Hardware Co., 

J. L. Pitts, Brown-Roberts Hdwe. & Supply Co. 
L. M. Stratton, Stratton-Warren Hardware Co., 


Finis E. Pharr-Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., 
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sea-Going Delegates to Miami Convention 


A few of the Miami Convention delegates who traveled to the Con- 
vention by sea. Pictures were taken on board the S.S. Iroquois, 
Clyde-Mallory Lines going and returning onthe cruise trip arranged 
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semi-Annual Report of Charles F. Rockwell 
secretary-lTreasurer The American 
Hardware Manufacturers Association 


Presented to manufacturers’ Thursday morning closing 
session. Reports seven new members and foresees code 
simplifications as aid to hardware business. 


events as they happen, that in 

the turmoil of the day we are 
apt to give little heed to the signifi- 
cance of background. When the 
first of these Southern Conventions 
was held, Benjamin Harrison was 
President of the United States. 
Since then, in turn Grover Cleve- 
land, William McKinley, Theodore 
Roosevelt, William Howard Taft, 
Woodrow Wilson, Warren G. Hard- 
ing, Calvin Coolidge, Herbert 
Hoover and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
have occupied the Presidential Chair 
for varying periods. 

Some 20-odd Congresses have 
come into being, contributed their 
legislative grist and passed into his- 
tory. National figures have come 
and gone; countless political, eco- 
nomic and social theories have been 
debated; the country has been in- 
volved in two wars; the depression 
of 1893 and the panic of 1907 have 
intervened, to make no mention of 
the momentous changes and events 
since 1929, 

Through this long span of years, 
the Southern Hardware Convention 
has uninterruptedly endured, a rec- 
ord in which the Southern Hardware 
Jobbers Association may well take 
pride. 

For 34 consecutive years the 
American Hardware Manufacturers 
Association has participated as a 
partner in this enterprise, old in 
years, but in spirit ever young. For 
the same number of years, also as 
a partner, we have met annually in 
joint convention with that great or- 
ganization, the National Wholesale 
Hardware Association. 

In recent weeks seven new mem- 
bers have been added to the roster, 
as follows: 

Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, 
Ind. 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Embury Mfg. Co., Warsaw, N. Y. 


' * accustomed are we to accept 
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The Positive Lock Washer Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Reed & Prince Mfg. Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Starline, Inc., Harvard, IIl. 

Western Chain Products Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Our membership list as of April 
1 appears in the Convention pro- 
gram. In the face of unsettled busi- 
ness conditions and prospects and 
the competition of innumerable 
Code organizations, in which mem- 
bership has been practically man- 
datory and expense great, our rec- 
ord is outstanding. 





ALEXANDER WALL 


of the Robert Morris Associ- 
ates, Lansdowne, Pa., ad- 
dressed the Jobbers on Tues- 
day morning. His message 
will be published in the next 
issue of Hardware Age 


(May 9, 1935) 











Recognition of the advantages of 
membership in the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers Association is 
general, and our files indicate tan- 
gible evidence that a very consider- 
able number of manufacturers are 
deterred from immediate affiliation 
only by the present expense of code 
assessments. It is recognized that 
this Association operates in a field 
entirely distinct from those of the 
code organizations and that the 
benefits to be derived are wholly 
dissimilar, yet those in financial 
authority in some establishments, in 
times of lessened sales, are prone to 
lump without discrimination trade 
association dues and code assess- 
ments as one irritating total, to be 
reduced rather than increased. 

While the future set-up of NRA 
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remains to be definitely indicated 
by legislative action, it is not un- 
likely that the possible concentra- 
tion of codes and Code Authorities, 
the probable elimination of many 
overlapping assessments and a gen- 
eral curtailment of all individual 
expense in connection therewith, 
will immediately result in a con- 
siderable numerical accession to this 
organization. 

The very economy which forced 
reductions in traveling representa- 
tion, the abandonment of territories 
and made infrequent the contacts of 
executives with distributors, has 
served te emphasize how in large 
measure these deficiencies may be 
offset at little cost through mem- 
bership with us and consistent par- 
ticipation in the two conventions of 
the year. There are but few over 
400 wholesalers of hardware in the 
entire country; over 80 per cent 
belong to either or both of the two 
major Wholesale Associations, and 
a very considerable proportion at- 
tend either or both of our Conven- 
tions. Therefore, with continuing 
effort on the part of the secretary, 
and the always effective co-operation 
of our official family, the member- 
ship outlook for the future is most 
encouraging. 

The ever increasing attendance 
and constructive interest displayed 
in each succeeding Convention, cul- 
minating in this splendid meeting, 
demonstrate beyond question the 
virility of your organization. 
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Annual Report of T.W. McAllister, Secretary 
southern Hardware Jobbers. Association 
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ROM the standpoint of time 

and effort involved, the greater 

part of the association work 
during the last year centered around 
two problems—the codes and the 
decree. Both involved much work 
which it did not seem possible to 
escape. And even though we may 
now feel that the codes are not of 
such vital importance after all, and 
that the decree need not be a sub- 
ject of discussion in future, a report 
of the year’s activities would be very 
incomplete without some mention of 
both matters. 

It is quite true that in the frame- 
work of most codes, and in the mem- 
bership of most code authorities, the 
South has very little recognition. It 
therefore seems a worth-while ac- 
complishment of your association 
during the last year, if only from 
the standpoint of-prestige involved, 
that it obtained the full recognition 
it sought in the Wholesale Hard- 
ware Code. 

In connection with other codes, 
much work was required in the as- 
sociation office. Hundreds of let- 
ters were sent out, answering code 
problems which individual members 
sent in—or attempting to answer 
them, for it must be admitted that 
in many cases no very definite an- 
swers were available or could be 
obtained. 

The other matter which required 
a very large amount of time and 
effort during the last year was in 
connection with a problem which 
the present administration of your 
association inherited, so to speak. 
As a matter of fact, it might be said 
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Presented to Jobbers’ Thursday session reviewing year’s 
work, particularly on Codes and the Decree. 


that the decree was not, strictly 
speaking, an association problem. 
A number of concerns subject to 
the decree are not members of the 
association today; while on the 
other hand, we have a number of 
members who were not members 
when the decree was entered, were 
not named in it, and who therefore 
have not been involved under it. No 
bulletins relative to the decree have 
been sent to those members who 
have not been concerned with it. 

But it seemed to fall to the lot of 
the association to carry on the work 
that was necessary in connection 
with the decree, since the most of 
the members were involved under it, 
and since it could not be done by 
these members individually. 


Obtained Modification 


Immediately following the last 
convention we succeeded in obtain- 
ing a broad modification of the de- 
cree, permitting those subject to it 
to operate in accordance with any 
codes which had been approved up 
to that date. But it was a condi- 
tion of the modification order that 
it would not be effective for any 
codes or code amend/nents approved 
thereafter, until ten days after we 
had filed certified copies of such 
codes or such code amendments 
with various governmental legal 
agencies—nor would the modifica- 
tion be effective then if the Depart- 
ment of Justice should file notice of 
objection to such code or code 
amendment. 

This qualified modification did 
not afford the relief which was nec- 
essary. It soon seemed evident that 
a broader modification of the decree 
must be obtained, in order to pre- 
vent such troubles and delays from 
piling up in future. So our efforts 
to obtain such modification were 
again pressed aggressively. And 
finally in November this unqualified 
modification was obtained. The ef- 
fect of it was to place the jobbers 
subject to the decree on exactly the 
same basis as any other jobbers, 


with respect to their operations 
under codes—subject only to the 
necessity of operating under special 
forms of agreement, under the Steel 
Code and the Wire Reinforcement 
Code, both of which are adminis- 
tered by the Steel Institute. 

To sum up, after a year of per- 
sistent effort we finally obtained 
modifications of the decree in ex- 
actly the form in which it had origi- 
nally been requested. All of this, 
along with the trips to Washington, 
the many bulletins and hundreds of 
individual letters answering the 
problems of jobbers relative to the 
decree, involved an amount of work 
and worry which would have been 
troublesome even to a fully manned 
association office. 

Needless to say, all important 
steps in these proceedings were re- 
ferred to, and authorized by, your 


officers and executive committee. 


And I think the net result was a 
real accomplishment, in that it left 
the Association with a creditable 
record of having obtained the nec- 
essary relief through the proper 
legal procedure. 

This explanation seemed neces- 
sary, in order to review a most im- 
portant phase of the association’s 
work during the last year. But I 
hope there will be no need of fur- 
ther discussion of the decree. It 
had been more or less forgotten 
about until NRA came into the pic- 
ture, and I think it can be relegated 
to the same status in future. 

Until the latter part of 1934 these 
matters which I have mentioned re- 
quired so much work on the part 
of the association office that there 
was little time for other association 
activity, aside from mailing out the 
usual news bulletins and handling 
correspondence which has grown to 
rather large proportions. And since 
the first of this year our time has 
been pretty well taken up in han- 
dling the necessary pre-convention 
work. I might explain that during 
the year your association office 

(Continued on page 88 
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NRCA Urges NIRA Continuance: 
N.RH.A. Casts Only Dissenting Vote 


Resolution Passed 8 to 1 by National Retail Code Author- 

ity and Presented to Congressional Committee Urged 

Codification on Basis Government Would Not Permit, 

Says Moffett. Peterson Resigns as Code Authority 
Chairman. 


By L. W. MOFFETT 


Washington Representative of 
HARDWARE AGE. 


TANDING alone, the National 
Retail Hardware Association 
cast a dissenting vote against 

a resolution adopted, eight to one, 
by the National Retail Code Author- 
ity on April 12 urging continuance 
of the National Industrial Recovery 
act. The resolution was adopted at 
a meeting in Washington. On the 
day following representatives of the 
other members of the code authority 
appeared before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance and strongly urged 
continuance of NRA. Pictures of 
chaos, destructive business competi- 
tion, etc., were painted before the 
committee if NRA were not con- 
tinued. Similar arguments were pre- 
sented to the committee during its 
recent hearing on the NRA Dill. 
Likewise, the committee was bom- 
barded with many requests to junk 
NRA once and for all and to permit 
business to go out on its own instead 
of being fastened to a tremendous 
governmental bureaucracy. General- 
ly there were strong declarations in 
favor of minimum wage and maxi- 
mum hour provisions, but much op- 
position was made to price-fixing 
features that have been built into 
codes, and also alleged domination 
by large units of business in all 
lines, retail through to producing 
sections, over so-called small enter- 
prises. Much complaint was made, 
too, of arbitrary action often taken 
by various code authorities and of 
unjust charges leveled against 
smaller lines of business. 


No Explanation From 
Washington 


The hardware association, so far 
as known, did not formally make 
known its opposition to the resolu- 
tion, though it is to be assumed it 
is well known by the National Re- 
tail Code Authority. There was no 
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explanation forthcoming from Wash- 
ington. It was said that any 
statement would have to come from 
headquarters in Indianapolis. 

The resolution favors “continu- 
ance of emergency legislation for a 
period not to exceed two years for 
self-government of trade and indus- 
try under self-determined codes, sub- 
ject to changes by the constituent 
trade associations.” It was present- 
ed by Richard Neustadt, managing 
director of the National Retail Code 
Authority. 


Government Would Not 
Permit Such Codification 


The resolution would mean in ef- 
fect that the codes would be dictated 
and operated entirely by each busi- 
ness or industry. Obviously the 
Government would never permit such 
codification. To think that the Gov- 
ernment would entirely take off its 
hands for control over codes is idle. 
There is much talk of “self-govern- 
ment” and of voluntary codes, etc., 
but it is much more theoretical than 
practical. It is realized that if busi- 
ness and industry were given free 
rein to dictate and operate their own 
codes without any sort of govern- 
mental supervision, consumer oppo- 
sition sooner or later would become 
so tremendous that codification 
would inevitably break down. Most 
business and industry are aware that 
if they are to receive any benefits 
from the government they will natu- 
rally be compelled to accept govern- 
ment dictation—or at least a wide 
sweep of government supervision. 
This is as inevitable as the tides 
themselves. 

There is a decided turn toward 
taking away so-called government 
benefits for business from codes, if 
by that may be classed such things 
as price and production control, im- 
munity from the anti-trust laws, cer- 
tain forms of cost accounting, etc. 
This was seen plainly as the hear- 
ings on the NRA neared a close. 
They came to an end on April 18 


with testimony by former Adminis- 
trator Hugh S. Johnson. Shortly be- 
fore that, agitation against NRA as 
it now exists became so strong that 
the administration, heretofore cock- 
sure of its strength, yielded to pro- 
tests that its new bill was even more 
objectionable than the present law 
because of its control or attempted 
control over intrastate commerce 
and power given as to fixing prices 
and otherwise controlling operations 
of business and industry. The Ad- 
ministration, seeing the trend of 
events, “invited” cooperation of Sen- 
ator Borah in revising the bill. Sen- 
ator Borah and his school of thought 
are vigorously demanding three pro- 
visions in the new law, if NRA is 
actually extended. He has insisted 
that the anti-trust laws be restored, 
that Congress go on record spe- 
cifically stating it will not interfere 
with intrastate business and_ that 
codes shall not permit monopolistic 
practices. Senator Borah, Senator 
Nye, and others of their group insist 
that codes have been used to sup- 
press small enterprise and that is 
one reason for their demands for 
revision of the Administration bill. 
They also are opposed to any sort 
of price-fixing device and, like it or 
not, business ought to be aware, if 
it is not aware, of the fact that this 
latter position has become extremely 
well defined throughout Congress. 
Extension of NRA is dependent 
upon the outcome of the Schechter 
poultry case, scheduled for argument 
before the United States Supreme 
Court May 2. It involves the con- 
stitutionality of NRA, Specifically, 
the Government has asked the court 
to decide whether, under the com- 
merce clause of the constitution, 
Congress has authority to fix hours 
and wages. Other important issues 
also are involved. It is considered a 
supreme test of NRA’s constitution- 
ality. If NRA survives this test its 
extension is expected to be voted by 
Congress. Otherwise, not. 
Coincident with the announcement 
of this resolution comes word that 
Rivers Peterson, editor, Hardware 
Retailer, has resigned as chairman 
of the National Retail Code Author- 
ity. This does not affect his status 
as a member of the authority repre- 
senting the retail hardware trade. 
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The Basket and Acanthus Leaves 


HE was an attractive news- 
S paper woman, and wanted a 

sales story to sell to the 
{merican Magazine. So I told her 
the story of the sale of the golden 
key. I had already published this 
some time before in the 
Then I forgot 


story 
HarpwarE AGE. 
all about it. 

A few weeks later on the subway 
I met a friend of mine, and after 
greeting me, he said: “How’s the 
market on keys?” Then he got 
off. I wondered what he was driv- 
ing at. As I entered the elevator 
in my building, the elevator boy, 
after saying “good morning,” 
smiled and asked: “Have you one 
of those golden keys with you, 
Mr. Norvell?” Keys again. What 
does it mean? However, when I 
reached my desk my mind was 
soon absorbed in other matters 
and I forgot about the golden key. 
In a day or two a letter came from 
my sister in St. Louis, saying: 
“That was quite an article in the 
American about the golden key.” 
“There’s that darn key again,” 
I said to myself. I think I'll 
investigate this. So I sent the 
office boy out for a copy of 
the American Magazine, and lo 
and behold, right in the front was 
a story my young newspaper friend 
had written about the sale of the 
golden key. She evidently was a 
trained writer. She made a lot of 
that little key story. I was actu- 
ally interested myself. 

A day or two later I received a 
letter from a cutlery concern ask- 
ing me to mail them my front door 
key, which I did. Shortly after- 
wards I received a beautiful gold 
knife with a gold key in place of 
one of the blades. This knife now 
adorns one end of my watch chain. 

Then I forgot all about the 
golden key until one day I picked 
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The Golden Key 


By SAUNDERS NORVELL 

































The House of the Golden Key. 


up a full page advertisement of a 
saw concern. It was illustrated 
with a golden key, and the subject 
was the golden key to selling. 
Then a brief story was told of the 
sale of this golden key. “Gosh,” I 
thought to myself. “That story 
certainly does stick.” Out in 
Salina, Kan., there were two 
traveling salesmen, both married 
and neighbors of ours. Now comes 
a letter from the widow of one of 
these salesmen, from San Antonio, 
Tex. I hadn’t seen her for a 
quarter of a century. Then a let- 
ter came from the widow of the 
other salesman, now in Seattle, 
Wash. They both had read of the 
golden key, and both wanted to 
know how we were getting along. 

Time passed. But I could not 
lose that golden key. At a banquet 
the toastmaster introduced me as 
the fellow who had sold the golden 
key. I had to tell the story. Then 
a good deal of time elapsed. I 
thought that key was dead and 
buried. But no sir! The other day 
I received a letter from the Harp- 
WARE AGE, saying that a bright 
young fellow connected with the 
General Electric Company has 


Right: Soldiers’ 


Monuments, all over the country in the gay 90's. 
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been addressing a great many re- 
tail hardware conventions. He 
talks on salesmanship and selling, 
and on the idea that hardware 
men are afraid to go out and do 
a real selling job. As a wind-up 
to his talk, which is highly practi- 
cal and thoroughly informative, 
he uses the story of the selling of 
the golden key. The editor of 
HarpwarE AGE suggests that it 
might be a good idea for me to 
tell this story all over again to 
the readers of Harpware AGE. 
Now, as a matter of fact, I only 
told the young lady reporter part 
of the story. I think the whole 
story is just as interesting as the 
golden key episode itself. So here 
goes, first for the story of the 
golden key and then for the rest of 
the story, which concerns selling 
a line of builders hardware. The 
point I make, of a master key for 
the first floor of a_ residence, 
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should be noted by all retail 
builders hardware dealers. This 
idea alone I believe will help 
their sales. 

The golden key episode actual- 
ly happened late in the gay 
nineties. My concern had decided 
to sell a better class of builders 
hardware. They increased their 
line, and I was equipped with two 
trunks full of real bronze locks 
and trimmings. These locks, 
escutcheons, latches, etc., were all 
attached to beautifully polished 
hardwood boards. When spread 
out in a sample room they made 
quite a show. But as I showed this 
stuff to dealer after dealer, when- 
ever I told them the price they 
would shake their heads. “This 
community will not buy any stuff 
like that. It is too high priced 
for them,” was their invariable 
reply. Then I would argue that at 
least when a man builds a new 
house he should blow himself on 
the front door trimmings. With 
this argument I did now and then 
sell some front door locks and 
butts, and of course I sent along 
with the goods one of those at- 
tractive boards on which was 
mounted this high-class hardware. 
Then I would call the clerks to- 
gether and tell them for the love 
of Mike to try and get some of the 
inhabitants of their burg to trim 
up their front doors (three butts 
to the door). 

As I worked my territory, I 
finally came to a good sized town. 
I arrived in the gray dawn of the 


The 
Arch. Right: 
Architecture of 
the 1890's. 
low: 
trance of The 
House of the 
Golden Key. 


morning. My breakfast did not 
set so well. So, when I came to 
our customer’s store I was in a 
bad humor. Again I showed the 
fancy hardware. Again I quoted 


prices. Again I got the usual 
stand-off. “Goods like those will 


not sell in this town.” I was good 
and tired of that story. So I 
blurted out: “How can you sell 
good hardware if you never give 
your customers a chance to see it? 
Isn’t there somebody in this town 
who is building a nice house?” 
Yes, the banker was. He had 
made a lot of money speculating 
in wheat, and was building the 
finest house in town. “All right,” 
I said. “Just lead me to this 
banker and I will sell him a door 
key that alone costs $25.” “Oh 
yea!” said my customer. But I 
took him to my hotel for lunch 
and afterwards we dropped in to 
see this banker. How well I re- 
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member him. He was a short, 
nervous, fat man. Always look out 
for a nervous fat man. Being 
nervous and being fat at the same 
time is not natural. Such a per- 
son is always good for a row. He 
sat in his private office behind his 
desk, rolling a pencil on the glass 
top. That is also a bad sign. 
When you see a man roll a pencil 
that way, look out. After the in- 
troductions a curt: “What can I 
do for you?” came from him. 
“Well, it’s about that new house of 
yours. I understand you are 
building the finest house in town.” 
I answered. “If you had to pay 
the bills you would think so,” he 
replied. “To come straight to the 
point,” I said, “I came over here 
to sell you a front door key for 
your house.” For a minute he 
stopped rolling the pencil. “What 
is the grand idea of selling me a 
key?” he inquired. I answered: 
“This is not an ordinary key. I 
dropped in to sell you a solid gold 
key for that house. The price is 
$25.” The banker was so sur- 
prised he just held his breath and 
looked at me. 

“May I be personal?”! said to 
him. “Sure, shoot,” he answered. 
“Well, I see you have a small gold 
watchchain across your vest. If 
I were a Sherlock Holmes, I would 
guess that at one end you had a 
watch, and at the other end a gold 
pocket knife, a gold pencil and a 
gold cigar cutter.” “Right you 
are,” said he, and he brought out 
the end of the chain with this as- 
sortment of trinkets attached to 
it. “Now,, I said, “it just occurs 


_ to me that along with that pencil, 


knife and cigar cutter, you should 
have a solid gold key to your 
house.” He just sat and looked 
at me, and then as he started to 
speak, I said: “Hold on for a 
minute. Let me tell you about 
that gold door key. You will 
have the finest house in town. 
When it is finished you are going 
to present this house to your wife. 
You will probably have a house- 
warming, and at this housewarm- 
ing you are going to have the deed 
all ready and drawn up in proper 
shape. Along with the coffee you 
are going to stand up, kiss your 
wife, present her with the deed 
and tell her what a good wife she 
has been. All of your friends will 
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also be standing. You will have 
champagne. They will drink to 
you and your wife. Now tell me 
the truth, isn’t that the program?” 
He mumbled: “There is going to 
be something like that, but I 
haven’t yet thought it out as care- 
fully as you have.” 

“Well,” I said, “speaking seri- 
ously, what is more sacred to a 
man than his home?” And I con- 
tinued with a little speil about 
the tired man with all of his cares 
going home and shutting the door 
on all the troublesome world. I 
was determined to sell that key, 
and when I get determined that 
way I can talk some eloquent. 
When I finished there were tears 
in that banker’s eyes, and he didn’t 
have a glass eye either. “That 
golden key idea is fine,” said he. 
“But I want two of them, one for 
my wife and one for myself. 
Don’t I get a discount for two?” 
“No sir,” I answered. “These keys 
have just one price,” but as I was 
saying this I was wondering to 
myself where I could get them 
made for $25, because up to that 
day there had never been any such 
thing on this earth. Well, you 
should have seen that old hard- 
ware man’s eyes pop as he listened 
to this talk, and you could have 
pushed him over with a feather 
when he heard the banker placing 
the order for two gold keys at 
$25 each. But you know, I have 
always observed that some of these 
banker crabs with the hard shelled 
exterior, are just full of romance 
inside. If you don’t agree with me 
just go to the bankers’ convention 
at Atlantic City and see how full 
of romance they get. 

Then, most surprising of all, 
this banker asked if we would not 
have lunch with him. We were 
sorry, but we had already had 
lunch. “Say,” said the banker to 
me, “how long will you be in 
town? I would like to show you 
my new house. It sure is a pip- 
pin.” I told him I was always one 
of the slowest travelers in the 
world. Never in a hurry, and if 
he wanted to show me his house, 
I would certainly be glad to see it. 
“Well,” he said, “I would also 
like you to meet my wife. You 
know,” he added, “I am not much 
on high art. I was born on a farm 
and worked on it until I was 16. 
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Then I worked in a general store. 
Finally I drifted into the wheat 
business, and then I became pres- 
ident of this bank. I still dabble 
in wheat, and the boys in the wheat 
market made me a present of that 
house”; and then he winked at me. 
“Pretty well satisfied with him- 
self,” I thought, but I didn’t say 
it. “Yes, sir,” he added, “my wife 
is a very superior woman. She has 
traveled and is well read. She 
knows a whole lot more about 
some things than I do, and she has 
had a good deal to do with the 
building of this house. Now you 
and Mr. Smith meet us at the 
house at 10 o'clock tomorrow 
morning and I will introduce you 
to my wife and then you can look 
over the house.” As I remarked 
before, this was in the late years 
of the gay nineties. 


The Richardson Arch 


I know something about archi- 
tecture. .Those years were just 
about the worst. You know, 
Richardson had filled the country 
with houses with arches in front. 
You can follow Richardson around 
the country by his arches. Then 
there was that architect who would 
put up a building on a corner and 
then right on the corner have the 
building supported by one solid 
granite column. On top of this 
column he would have a little 
round carbuncle that stood out on 
the building, and you always 
wondered how that one solitary 
granite column could hold up all 
the building above it. This archi- 
tect certainly did his worst for a 
large part of our country. Then 
there were McKim, Mead & White. 
They got out West and did some 
pretty bad things. Of course, this 
was just after the day of the 
mansard roof. However, sufficient 
to say that the buildings both pub- 
lic and private of those late nine- 
ties were like a terrible nightmare, 
to anyone who believed with the 
poet that “a thing of beauty is a 
joy forever.” So I anticipated hav- 
ing an attack of artistic nostalgia 
when I saw this banker’s house, 
but anyhow, I told myself, that 
house will have two golden keys. 

At ten o’clock the next day, in 
the hardware merchant’s light de- 
livery wagon, we reached the crest 
of a hill on the outskirts of the 





town. On this hill was a white 
stone house just being finished. 
It looked like a Greek temple. It 
was two stories high. The location 
was beautiful. In the distance was 
a broad river. It was one of the 
most beautiful houses that it has 
ever been my good fortune to see. 
Climbing out of the wagon I stood 
in amazement in front of that 
building. The stone steps had not 
yet been put in place, so we walked 
over the rough ground up a ter- 
race to the entrance and there we 
were met by our friend the banker 
and his wife. She was a quiet 
little lady with very pleasant 
manners. I told her frankly how 
surprised and delighted I was 
with the location and the house. 
“Where did you get the idea?” I 
inquired. With a smile she re- 
plied that the building was being 
put up by a local architect but 
she herself had selected the house 
from pictures of residences in a 
book in the architect’s office. 
Then we stepped inside. The 
paper hangers were at work. Ye 
gods and little fishes! In one of 
the front rooms of this beautiful 
classic Greek building they were 
sticking up paper with a pattern 
of large yellow, blue and red 
roses. I gasped. The little woman 
looked at me. “I understand,” she 
said. “Bill said if I selected the 
house he wanted to select the in- 
terior decorations.” The banker 
saw the pained expression on my 
face. “What is the matter with 
that paper?” he said. “Oh, noth- 
ing,” I replied, “except that you 
are destroying the whole effect of 
this house.” “Do you know any- 
thing about interior decoration?” 
he inquired. I was determined not 
to let him destroy this beautiful 
thing, so I answered: “Well, I 
should say I do. I studied interior 
decorating for years.” “How 
would you fix up this house?” he 
asked. “I would make it all 
Greek,” and then I explained how 
the Greeks decorated their inte- 
riors, walls of solid neutral colors, 
with stenciled borders. I told him 
how the stenciled borders could 
be worked out. “Let’s drive down 
to the library,” I said, “and pick 
out a book on Greek architecture 
and interior decoration.” “All 
right,” he answered, “it’s a long 
(Continued on page 94) 
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HELPFUL HINTS 


By ROBERT PILGRIM 








A CHICAGO MERCHANT WORKED 

OUT THIS DISPLAY 1069 FOR MaPs. 
HE FASHIONED 9 SEM/= CIRCULAR 
STAND QUT OF A BLOCK OF WOOD 

(B. INCHES LONG, 6 INCHES HGH, 4 INCHES 

WIDE, AND BORED HOLES AT REGULAR 
/NTERVALS TO HOLD THE GAILY COLORED 
MOPS OF HIS DISPLAY, A LARGE 
TAG ON EACH MRP TOLD 76 USE 























PETER MARANZ 
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BROOKLYN, 
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Wholesalers Want Action | 


Endorse Ammunition and 


Wholesale hardware executives pledge support to program 
recommended in HARDWARE AGE editorial in the February 
14, 1935, issue and favor immediate action on plan. 


their complete and enthusiastic approval of 

the editorial “Ammunition and Wire Cloth” 
which appeared in the Feb. 14, 1935, issue of Harp- 
waRE Ace. They pledge their support toward the 
organized effort suggested by this editorial to cure 
the unequitable competitive situation which exists 
in the distribution of these two major volume lines. 

From this editorial we quote, as the heart of our 
suggestion for curing this uneconomic situation, the 
following paragraphs: 

“The very nature of the hardware business and the 
ammunition business makes wholesaler-retailer dis- 
tribution the only economic method for the pro- 
ducers selling through the hardware field. But a 
further uncontrolled competitive attitude may lead 
to uneconomic distribution experiments to the detri- 
ment of both producers and wholesalers. Such is the 
warning we read between the lines, which prompts 
us to urge wholesalers to take immediate action to- 
ward more harmonious and cooperative practices 
in the ammunition industry. 


| ARDWARE wholesalers continue to express 


serious one 


In AccorpD 
ALLENTOWN, Pa.—Our attitude 


thought, action and support of 


“Under the auspices of the National Wholesale 
Hardware Association and the Southern Hardware 
Jobbers Association, local and national committees 
of wholesalers should be formed to bring the am- 
munition producers together for a joint discussion 
with wholesalers that the future of this important 
line may be secure and profitable. The manufac- 
turers should welcome such action, as their own 
future profits are also at stake. To wholesalers this 
move seems imperative, with the element of time 
increasingly important. We urge it strongly in the 
best interests of the hardware industry as a whole. 
Such a committee must study and face facts and not 
waste precious time futilely trying to place the blame. 

“If this program is successful, and we believe it 
would be, similar wholesaler committees could take 
like action in the wire cloth industry, which offers 
very parallel problems. Here again the manufac- 
turers (about 14 of them) should welcome this move 
and in both fields a brighter future would appear 
as a result of this official and organized cooperation 
between producer and wholesaler.” 


in the ammunition editorial. There 
are one or two concerns though in 
section who are disrupting 


requires the 





and reaction to the editorial sug- 
gestion in Harpware Ace, Feb. 14 
issue, is certainly in accord with 
the ideas expressed therein and we 
have urged the National Wholesale 
Hardware Association to take very 
definite action in the matter, which 
we understand they have already 
done. The problem referred to is a 
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every one engaged in the wholesale our 


hardware business. 
W. J. TRAXELL, 
C. Y. Schelly & Bro., Inc. 





FuLLy APPROVE 


Wumincton, N. C—We fully 
approve of everything you have said 


things, but I hope this condition will 
improve a little later on. 


Jno. R. Murcuison, Pres., 
J. W. Murchison Co. 





ENTHUSIASTIC 


Iowa—Pertaining to your article 
on the subject of ammunition and 
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wire cloth: I have had the oppor- 
tunity to talk with a few jobbers 
since publication of the article and 
all seem enthusiastic over the idea. 

It seems to me there was some 
work already started along this line 
or tried heretofore without success. 

You are at liberty to use my 
recommendation without my name. 
I prefer to have no publicity about 
it. 

An Iowa Josser. 


CorRRECT 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Certainly you 
are correct in your statement that 
the two articles (Ammunition and 
Wire Cloth), referred to, have been 
a football for many years and some- 
thing should be done about it. How- 
ever, we understand this is receiving 
most serious consideration at the 
present time and I would not be 
able to express an opinion as to 
whether a meeting should be ar- 
ranged until we hear something 
about what the manufacturers pro- 
pose to do. If it is not arranged 
so as to pay the jobbers a profit this 
year, certainly the jobbers are vi- 
tally interested in something being 
done. 

W. W. FRencu, 
Vice-Pres. & Genl. Mgr., 
Moore-Handley Hardware Company. 
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HEARTILY IN ACCORD 


Wicuita, Kans.—Have read the 
editorial that appeared in your 
Feb. 14 issue on the subject of 
“Ammunition and Wire Cloth.” We 
are heartily in accord with your 
suggestion regarding these two com- 
modities. 

As far as my recollection goes, 
these two lines have always been 
the “footballs” of the hardware 
business, and every wholesaler has 
gone through season after season 
with unsatisfactory results, both 
from the standpoint of volume and 
profit. 

It seems as though it ought to be 
an easy matter to bring about the 
control of distribution on these two 
lines because the number of sources 
of supply in both cases are limited. 
The small number could be easily 
gotten together to work out a pro- 
gram for a clean-up in these indus- 
tries both as to mail order competi- 
tion and competition between job- 
bers. 

The situation has seemed almost 
hopeless over a long period of years, 
and it is no wonder that certain 
units of the ammunition industry are 
disgusted with the prospects. Every 
year the jobber is told, both on wire 
cloth and ammunition, that the 
warring elements have been _har- 
monized and that this year there 


will be. no conflict, and the same 
results obtain. 

It would certainly be a fine thing 
if some plan could be worked out 
to eliminate the grievances of the 
past on these two lines. 

F. E. Harwi, 
The A. J. Harwi Hardware Co. 


Wants Some ACTION 


PortLanp, Me.—We are very 
much in favor of the manufacturer 
and distributors getting together on 
ammunition and wire cloth. It 
would appear the manufacturers 
should be able to line up distribu- 
tors and we believe even the large 
national distributor would come in 
line if the manufacturer would play 
fair and not be so anxious for vol- 
ume business from the large catalog 
houses. 

Trusting that some action will be 
taken, we remain, 

J. W. McLean, Treas. & Gen. Mgr., 
Edwards and Walker Company. 


PLAN SHOULD BE ADOPTED 


Co.umsus, On10—The writer has 
read your article in the HARDWARE 
AcE in regard to the unsatisfactory 
conditions under which the two 
items—Ammunition and Wire Cloth 
—are being sold by the Jobbing 
Hardware Trade. 

We are heartily in sympathy with 
your suggestion, and think all 
parties concerned in these two 
industries should get together and 
adopt some plan by which these 
two items can be manufactured and 
sold on a decent profit basis. 

We hope you are successful in 
arousing some interest in this move- 
ment. 

D. E. Mooney, President. 
The Smith Bros. Hdwe. Co. 


CERTAINLY IN FAVOR 


Troy, N. Y.—Referring to edi- 
torial of Feb. 14, we are certainly 
in favor of the ammunition pro- 
ducers getting together with the job- 
bers. It seems deplorable that an 
item which has become an almost 
necessary item in the hardware 
business should be footballed around 
among the trade. The ammunition 
manufacturers have established a 
certain resale price of their product 
this year and even at this early date 
we are beginning to hear of price 
cutting. 

E. S. Rog, 
J. M. Warren & Co. 
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Spring is in the Air 


‘WERE are two more win- 
dows that help call atten- 
tion to the needs of the 

home, particularly at this time of 

the year. Everyone notices, in the 
bright sunshine of spring, that 
porch and lawn furniture looks 
shabby after its winter storing or 
the ravages of the weather last 
year. The porch furniture dis- 
play is double barreled because it 
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first calls attention to the furni- 
ture itself and for the passerby 
who wants to freshen up the 
chairs and tables, there is the dis- 
play of paints and brushes. This 
window is uncrowded and will 
center attention directly on this 
line of merchandise without any 
distracting items. 

The window uses the HARDWARE 


AGE interchangeable display fix- 
ture units and can be quickly set 
up and taken down. If you have 
not written for a set of the new 
instruction sheets for building 
these fixtures in your own store, 
write today. They are free with- 
out any strings attached. Harp- 
WARE AGE does not make or sell 
these fixtures, but simply supplies 
a sheet of instructions showing 
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—Put it in Your Windows 


the measurements and the con- 
struction method. They are 
simple to build and can be made 
by any carpenter. 

The small illustrations under 
the sketched windows show the 
fixtures set in place for these 
arrangements ready to receive the 
merchandise. 

The same searching spring sun 
that makes the lawn and porch 
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equipment look shabby does the 
same to the kitchen and other 
parts of the house. The annual 
cleanup days of the spring will 
see many a worn out kitchen 
utensil thrown into the junk pile. 
The kitchen window here will 
strike a timely note. Here again 
the Harpware AcE fixtures are 
used and form the composition of 


the window. The backgrounds in 
each case are easily made and the 
sign writer will find them effec- 
tive. 

Spring is in the air—put it in 


your windows, too. These fix- 
tures and sketched suggestions 
make it easy to do. Freshly 


trimmed, scrupulously clean win- 
dows will make your cash regis- 
ter think it has had a spring tonic. 
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ADVANCES BECOMING EFFECTIVE 


Copper Rivets and Burrs 
Steel Oilers 


Solder 


Pipe Unions 


Copper-plated Steel Railroad Oilers 


Competitive Grade One and 
Two-man Cross-cut Saws 


DECLINES BECOMING EFFECTIVE 


Turpentine 

Cold-finished Steel Bars 
Inexpensive Ball Pein and 
Engineers’ Hammers 


ADVANCES BEING ANTICIPATED 
Sterling and Silver-plated Wares 


Shellac 


April 
25th 
1935 


Linseed Oil Brooms 
Vitreous Enameled Ware 
Cut and Wire Tacks Window Glass 


Semi-porcelain and Chinaware 


Copper rivets and burrs were 
advanced one cent per pound during 
the week of April 8 by leading mak- 
ers. The change had been rather 
generally anticipated, and found 
wholesalers’ stocks well filled. 

* * * 

A recovery in tin prices, fol- 
lowing the recent slump, has carried 
quotations on solder back to the 
levels of 60 to 90 days ago. Gar- 
diner Metal Company, of Chicago, 
restored on April 15 its 55 cents per 
pound basis on acid-core and rosin- 
core solders, in pound spools, after 
dropping to 53 cents on April 1. 
Gardiner at the same time advanced 
all their bar and solid wire solders. 

* 8 & 

Efforts have recently been 
made toward a betterment in the 
competitive price situation on cut 
and wire tacks, which has been 
very acute for several weeks past. 
No change has been announced, but 
jobbers have been stocking up at 
current low costs, and have been 
urging their customers to maintain 
liberal reserves. 

* * * 

Recent price sheets on steel 
oilers are generally holding the ad- 
vances made some time ago. Some 
makers are asking a small new 
mark-up on copper-plated steel rail- 
road oilers. Other makers have been 
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quoting close to last year’s old levels, 
on all styles, to preferred accounts. 
* * * 


Manufacturers of pipe unions 
have recently advanced their prices 
10 to 15 per cent, the second ad- 
vance since Sept. 1. 

* *% * 


Sales of paint, varnish and 
lacquer products for January and 
February, reported to the Bureau 
of the Census by 586 identical estab- 
lishments, reached $43,417,332, 
about 1314 per cent ahead of the 
same months last year. Shellac 
prices have been weak, with recent 
moderate declines, but with quota- 
tions now “etting not far from the 
levels of a year ago. Linseed oil is 
about four cents per gallon above 
the mark of last spring, and the 
trend is strong, with advances, not 
unlikely. Turpentine, on the con- 
trary, is considered rather too high. 
A decline of two cents per gallon 
on April 5 leaves this market about 
20 per cent above that ruling at this 
time in 1934. 

* *% * 

The vitreous enameled ware 
industry code was recently amended 
by eliminating the rule which pro- 
vided for price filing and emergency 
price control, and which banned 
sales below cost. There is no im- 
mediate change in the enameled 
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ware price situation, which during 
the past 21 months has _ been 
unusually competitive among the 
manufacturers. Some of these have 
stated that an early price recovery 
is absolutely necessary, if they are 
to “carry on,” as they are operating 
at too great sacrifice to continue. 
* x * 

Broom manufacturers are still 
laboring under the handicaps of 
last year’s short crop of broom corn, 
which was sharply curtailed by the 
drought. It is said that many sub- 
stitute lines are being offered. Gov- 
ernment figures show the 1933 and 
1934 yields were the smallest in the 
history of the industry. Annual con- 
sumption of broom corn averages 
45,000 to 50,000 tons, with the 1934 
crop only about 30,000 tons, and no 
carryover. Prices for corn are there- 
fore very high, ranging from $200 
to $300 per ton, according to quality. 
Present broom prices are at the 
advanced basis’ established last 
August, with no decline in sight until 
the new 1935 corn crop reaches the 
market next fall, and not then unless 
the yield is much ahead of last year. 
Much of the growing district is in 
the territory affected by dust storms, 
which may have considerable influ- 
ence on the size of this year’s output. 


*% * * 


Current low prices on manila 
rope, particularly No. 2 grade, are 
said to be bothering American manu- 
facturers greatly. There is urgent 
desire to raise the market to a high- 
er level, but Philippine importations 
have created the severe competition, 
so the betterment of prices depends 
upon curtailment or regulation of 
this incoming tonnage. Legislation 
has been introduced, and hearings 
have been held in Washington to 
this end. If these moves shall 
eventually be successful, stocks of 
manila rope bought at today’s prices 
will prove to be a profitable invest- 
ment. 

* * * 

Steel price firmness was af- 
fected by an unexpected reduction 
of $3 per ton on cold-finished bars, 
filed by a small maker at Detroit, 
and later followed by other produc- 
ers in a general reduction, effective 
April 11. The efficacy of the code 
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is menaced to an extent by this 
curious decline. Doubt remains 
whether Washington will preserve 
the steel code after June 16, and 
this uncertainty adds to the con- 
servatism of buyers in making com- 
mitments. Ultimate consumption of 
steel is heavier than current ship- 
ments and current new orders. 


* * * 


The effect of recovery pro- 
cedures, and of the steel code, on 
familiar steel products is seen in 


WHOLESALE HARDWARE 
COLLECTIONS 


SAN FRANCISCO—The percent- 
age of wholesale hardware collec- 
tions during February to the total 
amount due from customers (out- 
standing) on first of month was 
37.5 per cent in February, 1935, 
—_ 35.1 per cent in February, 


DALLAS—tThe ratio of wholesale 
hardware collections during Febru- 
ary to accounts and notes out- 
standing on Jan. 31, 1934,.was 47.4 
per cent. 


KANSAS CITY—Wholesale hard- 
ware outstandings on Feb. 28, 1935, 
as compared to Feb. 28, 1934, were 
minus 9.6 per cent, and as com- 
pared with Jan. 31, 1935, were plus 
3.1 per cent. The amounts collected 
in February, 1935, as compared to 
February, 1934, were minus 11.7 
per cent, and as compared with 
January, 1935, were minus 8.8 per 
cent. 


NOV 
DEC 


ercent of Increase Decrease in 1935 Wholesale 
Ls a C pared With Corresponding 


Hardware SALES as Com 


Months of 1934. (National Averages.) 
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contrasting today’s market (Pitts- 
burgh) base prices with the lows 
of 1932. Bars, plates and shapes 
stand at $1.80 per 100 pounds—a 20 
per cent (base) advance. Wire 
nails, carloads, at $2.60 base, com- 
pare with $1.80. Galvanized sheets 
are at $3.10 base, compared with 
$2.50. Tin plate, at $5.25 per base 
box, has risen from $4.25. It may 
readily be imagined that any relax- 
ing of code control would bring a 
prompt reaction from some of these 
mark-ups. 


HARDWARE Business? 


Leading makers disclaim any 
likelihood of decline in shovel quota- 
tions in the near future. Some mak- 
ers of shovels, particularly in the 
hollow back field, are guaranteeing 
present prices against decline to 
Oct. 1, in an endeavor to overcome 
some buying hesitancy. 


* * * 


Demand for garden hose has 
been stimulated by the low prices 








MINNEAPOLIS—February, 1935, 
wholesale hardware receivables 
were 94 per cent of those in the 
same month of last year. 


NEW YORK — The per cent of 
wholesale hardware charge ac- 
counts outstanding Jan. 31, 1935, 
collected in February was 32.4 per 
cent in 1934 and 32.0 per cent in 
1933. 


RICHMOND — The percentage of 
Feb. 1, 1935, wholesale hardware 
receivables collected during the 
month was 40.9 per cent. 


CHICAGO — The per cent of 
change from February last year in 
wholesale hardware accounts out- 
standing was minus 8.9 per cent; 
collections were plus 8.2, and the 
ratio of accounts outstanding to 
net sales was 232.0 per cent. 


CLEVELAND—General wholesale 
collections in February were re- 
ported as better than a year ago. 


NOV 
DEC 





ST. LOUIS — Reports relative to 
general collections continue to re- 
flect the same satisfaciory condi- 
tions that have prevailed for sev- 
eral months. Various interests 
reporting on collections gave rat- 
ings as follows: Fair 51.8 per cent; 
good 39.2 per cent; poor 4.8 per 
cent; and excellent 4.2 per cent. 


PHILADELPHIA — The ratio of 
wholesale hardware collections to 
receivables was 36 in Feb., 1935, 
as compared to 33 in the same 
month of 1934; and to 39 in Janu- 
ary, 1935. 


BOSTON — The Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston does not gather in- 
formation on either wholesale 
hardware or general wholesale 
trade within its district. 


ATLANTA—Information has not 
as yet been received on wholesale 
hardware collections in the Sixth 
Federal Reserve District. 


ac so 


Percent of Increase or Decrease in 1935 Wholesale 
Hardware STOCKS as Compared With Corresponding 
Months of 1934. (National Averages.) 


*Indicates decrease of 0.01 per cent. 
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prevailing on all-rubber hose, and to 
some extent by the new single- 
braided quality introduced to cope 
with the all-rubber competition. The 
cheap braided hose, however, has 
not yet reached expected volume, 
for the all-rubber has been kept suf- 
ficiently lower in price to preserve 
its very active demand. 
* * * 


Factory shipments of house- 
hold washing machines in February 
totaled 112,824, the largest for this 
month in the industry’s history, ac- 
cording to announcement by J. R. 
Bohnen, secretary of the American 
Washing Machine Manufacturers’ 
Association. They were 25 per cent 
above January and 5.8 per cent 
greater than those of February, 
1934. 

x * * 

Selling prices of semi-pore- 
clain and chinaware will need to 
be raised soon, in order to meet an 
814 per cent wage increase to 10,000 
union ceramic workers during the 
next 18 months, according to an 
announcement by the United States 
Potters’ Association. The extent of 
the increase in selling prices will be 
determined by each manufacturer. 
The new wage scale became effective 
April 15. 


On window glass, rumors of 
another advance are very persistent. 
Manufacturers have had only partial 
benefit of the December mark-up, 
for orders accepted at the old prices 
have engaged much of their capacity 
since. In case of another change, 
there will probably be a repetition 
of filled order books before the an- 
nouncement, so that the actual effect 
on costs may not be felt for some 
time. 

* * * 

On April 1, the expected ad- 
vance became effective on competi- 
tive grade one-man and two-man 
cross cut saws, and on cordwood 
saws, ranging from 7 to 10 per cent. 

* * * 


Cheaper grades of ball pein 
and engineers’ hammers have been 
reduced recently, about 10 per cent. 


* * * 


Business in hardware con- 
tinues to fare substantially better 
than in the average of other “con- 
sumer” lines. While March was a 
disappointing month in some re- 
spects, one of its most satisfactory 
features was the holding of improve- 
ment in retail sales, and a somewhat 
better wholesale volume. April is 
telling much the same story, and 


hardware lines have shared fully in 
this trend. The set-backs of weather, 
including repeated and severe west- 
ern duststorms, have only slackened 
certain areas, while elsewhere the 
people have been spending rather 
freely for their varied home and 
personal needs. 
* *% * 


With the exception of auto- 
mobiles, major industrial activity 
has receded, perhaps naturally, after 
the sharp increase during the winter. 
Both steel and textiles made more 
than seasonal gains early in the year, 
and it has been expected that they 
would begin to curtail earlier than 
usual. In a number of other lines 
stocks of manufactured goods have 
been accumulated against Spring 
needs, and current operations are 
only on a maintenance basis. Con- 
servative sentiment and action in 
“big business,” particularly as to 
forward planning, reflect the uncer- 
tainty which still prevails. Weakness 
in some commodity prices, disturb- 
ance in foreign exchanges, doubtful 
elements in European politics, the 
unknown disposition of legislation 
now before Congress, doubt as to 
code renewals, or the future of 
N.R.A., with urgent labor problems, 
are continuing causes of hesitation. 
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On the other hand, depart- 
ment store sales in the United States 
during March showed a much larger 
than seasonal increase over Febru- 
ary, according to the Federal Reserve 
board. The board’s index for March 
stood at 80, compared with 75 in 
February, 72 in January, and with 
the 1923-25 average of 100. The 
department of commerce extends this 
cheering mews by reporting that 
sales of general merchandise in 
small towns and rural areas for 
March were about 2 per cent higher 
in dollar volume than for March, 
1934, and 105 per cent above March, 
1933, when the low point was 
reached. 

* * * 

Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., in 
their latest weekly review find retail 
sales in the metropolitan centers 
well above the level of the week 
preceding. In many districts the 
gain ran as large as 15 to 30 per 
cent, while comparisons with the 
corresponding figures of 1934 re- 
vealed higher country-wide totals by 
7 to 18 per cent. In the industrial 
centers of the middle west, over-the- 
counter sales rose 10 to 18 per cent 
over a year ago, and despite snow 
and dust, the middle west and north- 
west farming areas showed gains of 
5 to 8 per cent. Other commentators 
state that retail sales of general 
merchandise would be running even 
heavier, if it were not for the com- 
petition from increased sales of 
automobiles, liquor expenditures 
and higher food costs. 

* * * 


The average of retail prices 
eased off a shade last month. The 
decline was 0.4 per cent between 
March 1 and April 1, as registered 
by the Fairchild index. The decline 
under a year ago, which was the 
peak made in the 1933-34 recovery, 
was 3.7 per cent. Collections and 
credit sales in the United States con- 
tinued to increase during March 
despite unfavorable weather in many 
sections, according to the National 
Retail Credit Association, covering 
21,744 retail stores in 73 cities. Aver- 
age increases of 5.1 per cent in 
collections and 3.9 per cent in credit 
sales were shown. 

* * * 


Shipments of automobile tires 
in February totaled 3,287,394, a de- 
crease of 10.2 per cent compared 
with January, and a small gain over 
February, 1934, it was announced by 
the Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Production in February totaled 
4,382,663 tires, about the same as 
in February, 1934. Stocks of tires 
on Feb. 28 were 11,529,561, against 
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10,725,033 at the end of February, 
1934. 
* & # 

The Better Housing Program 
of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration had one of the most suc- 
cessful weeks since the start of the 
program during the week ended 
April 5. All indications point to an 
unusually active season for modern- 
ization, repair and new building. 
Pledges for modernization and re- 
pair obtained by the community 
canvasses active throughout the 
country reached $330,159,579—an 
increase of $15,232,866 over the 
previous week’s total. The total 
funds advanced under the Modern- 
ization Credit Plan by financial insti- 
tutions on the same date amounted 
to $51,500,084—an increase of $2,- 
063,572 for the week, as against the 
preceding week’s increase of $1,- 
705,448. Individual credit advances 
by April 5 numbered 122,296, an 
increase of 5047 for the week; 13,098 
insurance contracts have been issued 
to financial institutions entitling 
them to extend modernization credit 
under the National Housing Act, and 
6923 community campaigns are 
organized or are being organized. 


* * * 


Sales of household electric 
refrigerators in February totaled 
85,750, against 64,826 in February, 
1934, an increase of 32 per cent, 
according to figures compiled by the 
National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association. For the first two 
months of 1935 domestic sales, re- 
ported by 14 manufacturers, were 
167,853 units, against 93,250 in the 
like period last year, a remarkable 
gain of 80 per cent. 

* *% * 


Commodity prices resumed an 
upward course during the April 13 
week. In the grain markets espe- 
cially quotations approached the 
“highs” for the season. Other food- 
stuffs, cotton, hides and rubber were 
all stronger than a week previous. 
According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, at Washington, the whole- 
sale price index at the opening of 
April was 744 per cent higher than 
for the corresponding week of 1934, 
and 311% per cent higher than two 


years ago. * * 


The cost of living for wage 
earners in the United States re- 
mained at the same level in March 
as in February, according to the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 
An increase in rents was offset by 
declines in the prices of food, cloth- 
ing, and coal. The cost of living in 
March, 1935, however, was 5 per 
cent higher than in March, 1934, 





and 17 per cent lower than in 
March, 1929. 
% 1% * 

The number and value of 
permits for new buildings, altera- 
tions and repairs during March, as 
compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
was the largest since April, 1932, 
and represented a total value of 
$45,056,822, or 63 per cent above 
February. An even sharper im- 
provement, 76.7 per cent, was shown 
over the March, 1934, total. 

* * x 


Indications of substantial gains 
in many lines of business since the 
first of the year were revealed in 
a statement issued on March 17 
by H. P. Kendall, Chairman of 
the Business Advisory and Planning 
Council for the Department of Com- 
merce. In a poll of business leaders 
attending the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Council, which was held 
during the preceding week, 75 per 
cent reported business as either sat- 
isfactory or increasing in volume, 
with the increases, in some instances 
running as high as 30 per cent. 
These favorable reports, according 
to the statement, represent a cross 
section of most types of American 
industries. Reports of no gains, or 
decreases, were confined to com- 
panies connected with the heavy in- 
dustries, railroads, cotton, and in 
some instances, milling products. 

* * * 


Freight carloadings in the 
week ended April 6 totaled 545,627 
cars, a decrease of 71,858 cars, or 
11.6 per cent, below the previous 
week. There was a drop of 13,443 
cars under the corresponding 1934 
week, but an increase of 53,566 cars 
above the same week in 1933. The 
greatest loss for the week was on 
coal, due’ to the April 1 holiday in 
the coal fields. Miscellanous freight 
loadings gained rather sharply. Pre- 
liminary figures, also, for the April 
13 week, indicated a recovery of 
most of the April 6 drop. 


* %* * 


March marked Kelvinator 
Corporation’s 21st year in the elec- 
tric refrigeration business, and the 
Detroit company celebrated the an- 
niversary by turning all production 
facilities on a backlog of unfilled 
orders which is higher than at any 
time so far this year. R. I. Petrie, 
sales manager, says: “Shipments 
from the factory so far during the 
current fiscal year are well ahead 
of those for any previous year in 
Kelvinator history and there is little 
doubt but that the company will 
mark its 21st year with its best sales 
volume of all time.” 
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A. A. UHALT ADDRESSES 
CHICAGO ASSOCIATION 


A. A. Uhalt, manager, dealer 
division, General Electric Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, addressed the 
April 12 meeting of the Chicago 
Retail Hardware Association 
held in its qu2rters in The Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago. Speak- 
ing on “The Business Outlook 
for 1935” he predicted expand- 
ing sales opportunities for hard- 
ware dealers during the current 
year. Using charts covering a 
10-year period of major farm 
crop supply and prices he de- 
clared that this year for farmers 
would be equal in income results 
to 1928 and show an increase of | 
about 38 per cent in farmer buy- | 
ing power. He urged the selling 
of things people like to buy. | 
Congressman Edward P. O’Grady, | 
explained the purpose of the | 
proposed state bill to license and 
tax multiple store systems, the | 
scale being from $2.00 annually | 
to $500 annually per store, ac- 
cording to number of stores. He 
urged his listeners to send their | 
approval to representatives in the | 
state legislature. 

S. L. Hanssen, Hanson Scale 





| advertising material were 


Co., Chicago, stressed the need 
for aggressive store traffic build- 
ing among hardware dealers and 
told of methods used in several 
case studies recently with highly 
satisfactory results. Exhibits of 
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used 
by Mr. Hanssen. President Her- 
hert C. Woolley conducted the 
meeting. J. C. Amis, secretary, 
announced that officers would be 


| elected at the May 10 meeting. 





900 ATTEND NEW YORK PAINT “NITE OUT” 


National Housing Act loans 
and the various promotional cam- 
paigns of the paint industry were 
discussed before more than 900 
men and women at the recent 
meeting in the Hotel Astor, New 
York City, sponsored by the New 
York Paint, Varnish & Lacquer 
Association, in cooperation with 
the Hardware & Supply Dealers 
Association of Manhattan & 
Bronx Boroughs and other 
groups. A. R. DeVos, Breining 
Bros., Inc., ‘chairman, Trade 
Sales Committee, New York 
Paint, Varnish & Lacquer As- 
sociation, was chairman of the 
meeting and was assisted by J. 
P. Surtoc, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. Lawrence W. 
Churchill, assistant to FHA Di- 
rector, State of New York, said 
that the Housing Act was one 
of the most important tools deal- 
ers handling paint will have to 
work with in the next few months. 
He outlined the National Hous- 
ing Act and work of FHA and 
urged selling owners of houses 
on advantages of painting up, 
without being too technical. 
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E. C. Beams, assistant vice- 
president, National City Bank of 
New York, gave the banker’s 
viewpoint on Housing Act loans 
and said that his institution had 
made 4800 loans under the Hous- 
ing Act, of which 26 per cent 
were for painting and decorating. 
Kenneth Howe, Thibaut & Walker 
Co., Long Island City, spoke on 
the Paint Up-Clean Up Cam- 
paign, emphasizing that it is 
operated from an idealistic and 
practical standpoint and declared 
that proper utilization of it will 
put dollars in dealers’ pockets 
and benefit the community. In 
the absence of an HOLC repre- 
sentative, Mr. DeVos outlined the 
operations of that organization. 

The playlet “Glass Houses” 
written by Ivor Kenway, adver- 
tising manager, Devoe & Reynolds 
Co., 1 W. Forty-seventh Street, 
New York City, showing how to 
merchandise the Housing Act in 
the contacting of consumers, 
made a great hit. A _ similar 
meeting was held the week be- 
fore with several hundred people 
in attendance in White Plains. 


| savings can be effected, and this 


| continue the business until a re- 





DRISCOLL, McCLASKEY 
NAMED TRUSTEES FOR 
BURHANS & BLACK, INC. 


On April 1, 1935, Keith F. 
Driscoll and William C. McClas- 
key were appointed trustees of 
Burhans & Black, Inc., 136 N. 
Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y., 
wholesale hardware distributors, 
under an order of the U. S. Dis- 
trict Judge for the Northern Dis- 
trict of New York, pursuant to 
Sec. 77B, so-called, pertaining to 
corporate reorganization. 

Messrs. Driscoll and McClas- 
key sent a letter to creditors on 
April 4, referring to the corpora- 
tion, which read in part, “we 
suggest that it is desirable that 
its business be continued rather 
than liquidated. Certain plans 
now fairly well developed con- 
vince the Trustees that material 





company operated profitably. We 
are asking your cooperation to 
the end that the Trustees may 


organization plan approved by 
the Court is put into effect. 
“This company is entirely with- 
out bank credit. This circum- 
stance is due to the f2ct that the 
Salt Springs National Bank, 
which was closed by Presidential 
Decree of March 3, 1933, was the 
institution in which all banking 





business of this company was 
conducted. The bank never re- 
opened and is now in the process 
of liquidation. Because of this | 
sithation no other local banks | 
could be induced to extend 
credit to this company. The fail- 
ure to secure bank credit, cou- 
pled with inability to make col- 
lections from hardware dealers. 
solvent but slow, has produced 
the present condition. 

“Mr. George M. Haight, the 
Receiver of Salt Springs Nation- 
al Bank, has displayed his will- 
ingness to cooperate in this reor- 
ganization and we trust merchan- 
dise creditors will also cooperate 
with us and Mr. Haight.” 





GIBSON REFRIGERATOR 
4 YEAR SERVICE PLAN 


Gibson Electric Refrigerator 
Corp., now offers a four year 
extension contract, guaranteeing 
the user against replacement cost 
on the Gibson “Monounit”. 
This ‘is offered for an additional 
charge of $5. The unit carries 
the regular one year guarantee. 





GEIER NOW CHAIRMAN 
OF THE P. A. GEIER CO. 


At a meeting of the board of 
directors of The P. A. Geier Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
electrical 


manufacturers 


of Royal products, 





P. A. GEIER 


P. A. Geier, former president, 
was elected chairman of the 
board. A. H. Zirke, former vice- 
president in charge of sales, was 
elected president. Thirty years 





A. H. ZIRKE 


ago Mr. Geier founded the com- 
pany and has been active in it 
ever since. Mr. Zirke, the new 
president, went with the com- 
pany twenty-two years ago in a 
clerical position. 

PFORSICH REPRESENTS 
NEW YORK WIRE CLOTH 


H. M. Pforsich, Balboa Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif., manufac- 
turers’ representative, now rep- 
resents New York Wire Cloth 
Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, in the territory from Den- 
ver, Colo., west. 
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William C. Farr Completes 50 Years 
Affiliation With McKinney 


PITTSBURGH DEALERS | 
OPPOSE SALES TAX 


Frank Hegner, president, Pitts- 








April 17th marked the com- 
pletion of 50 years of service for 
William C. Farr with the McKin- 
ney Manufacturing Company, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He was honored 
by the officers and employees of 
the Company commemorating 
the occasion. 

Mr. Farr came to Pittsburgh 
from Ohio in 1881 and joined 
the Iron City Business College 
as an instructor. In 1885, during 
alterations at the school, he took 
what he then thought would be 
a temporary position with Mc- 
Kinney and has remained with 
the Company ever since. 





He began his hardware career | 


as a clerk. 


In 1902 the Com.- | 


burgh Retail Hardware Dealers’ | 
Association, represented the re- | 
| tail hardware trade at a recent | 
meeting in that city at which | 
representatives of eight retail | 
| trade organizations mapped a | 
| fight against the proposed 3 per | 
cent sales tax. In the discussion 
| Mr. Hegner declared that the | 
sales tax would have more harm- | 
ful effect on the volume of busi- | 
| ness in Pennsylvania than a simi- | 
lar tax would have in almost any | 
| other State. He held 
would cut down purchasing power 
and drive a huge volume of trade 
| from the Pennsylvania retail 
| trade on tne borders of the State 
| into other States. | 


that it | 








W. C. FARR 


KANSAS CITY DEALERS 
HEAR LOCAL ATTORNEY 


Members of the Kansas City 
Implement, Hardware & Tractor 
Club meeting, recently at the 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, 
Mo., heard C. A. Keyes, former 
assistant Attorney General of the 
United States, who is now a 
practicing attorney, on the sub- 
ject, “Outwitting the Criminal.” 

The possibility of a combined 
hardware and implement show in 
the new Kansas City Auditorium 
next year was mentioned, but was 
laid over for discussion at another 
meeting. The Club voted money 
for the sponsoring of yearly 
medals to be given certain of the 
graduates of the Agricultural En- 
gineering Department of Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 





pany was incorporated and Mr.@ 


Farr became secretary, an ofice| F. P. MAY HARDWAR 


which he held until the death in | 
1911 of the President, Mr. Wil- 
liam S. McKinney, at which time | 
he was promoted to the Vice 
Presidency, continuing his du- 
ties as secretary. 

In 1917 Mr. Farr became Pres- | 
ident on the death of Mr. James | 
P. McKinney. 

During his 50 years’ associa- | 
tion with the McKinney Manu- | 
facturing Company, he has seen 
many changes and has seen the 
Company grow from a _ small 
partnership concern to one of the 
largest manufacturers of butts 
and hinges and miscellaneous 
hardware in the world. From 
time to time new and _ larger 
buildings were constructed until 





today the plant covers two city 
blocks. 

Due to constantly increasing | 
responsibilities, Mr. Farr re- 
signed as Persident in 1928 and 
took over the duties of Secretary 





and Treasurer, an office which he | W! 


still holds. 

For the past 25 years he has 
been a director of the Manches- 
terter Savings & Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh. He is a member 
of all the Masonic bodies except- | 
ing the 33rd degree and also is 
a member of the Odd Fellows. 











HOWE A DIRECTOR OF | 
SHARON STEEL HOOP CO. | 
A. W. Howe, president, J. M. 
& L. A. Osborn Co., Cleveland, | 
Ohio, has been elected a direc- | 
tor of Sharon Steel Hoop Co., 

Sharon, Pa. 
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| of The F. P. May Hardware Co., 
| 1818 New York Ave., N.E., Wash- | Laren, champion wood chopper, 
| 


| tends 


E CO. OPENS NEW WAREHOUSE > 


AND OFFICES WITH HARDWARE EXHIBITION 


struction of their new building. 


The new office and warehouse 
During the week Peter Mc- 








ington, D. C., wholesale hardware 
distributors, was recently opened 

ith a hardware exhibition. In- 
vitations were extended to all of 
the company’s dealers and many 
of its sources of supply were in- 
vited to exhibit their lines in the 
display and demonstration booths 
which were temporarily installed 
in the company’s office, which ex- 
over the 205 ft. width. 

A second floor siding brings 
cars into their building. Ad- 
joining the building is a large 
parking field and city delivery 
and shipping departments are 
on the first floor. Wherever pos- 
sible the company endeavored to 
use materials made by their 
sources of supply in the con- | 





Displays at the Opening of 


demonstrated the Plumb axe in 
throwing and chopping events. 
All visitors and employees were 
served with a lunch each day. 
The company serves the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and parts of 
Maryland, W. Virginia and Vir- 
ginia, doing an exclusively whole- 
sale business. Arthur May is 
president, Leo C May is vice- 
president, and Charles W. Clay- 
ton is secretary. Departmental 
heads are: Harry E. Young, auto- 
motive department; Oscar D. 
Allen, government department; 
Shober E. Sapp, builders’ sup- 
plies department; H. F. Andre, 
radio department; James  V. 
Burke and Arnold L. Burd, sales 
department, and George J. 
Weide, purchasing department. 





the F. P. May Warehouse 
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OPTIMISM PREVAILS AT 
NEW YORK TOY FAIR 


The general feeling at the 
American Toy Fair, held Apri! 
1 to April 20 at the Hotel 
McAlpin, New York City, was 
that this will be a good year 
for toy sales. Many new lines 


were exhibited, a particular fea- | 


ture being streamlined wheel 
goods. Managed by the Amer- 
ican Toy Managers’ Association, 


of which H. D. Clark, 200 Fifth 


Ave., New York City, is exec- | 


utive secretary, the fair was 
sponsored by the Toy Manufac- 
turers of the U. S. A., Inc., of 
which Mr. Clark is also execu- 
tive secretary. 

April 11 the Toy Wholesalers 
Association of America, Inc., 
held its annual meeting, Simon 
Rubin, Schranz & Bieber Co., 
Inc., New York City, being re- 
elected president. Other officers 
are: vice president, Harry P. 
Cann, Baltimore, Md.; treasurer, 
Irving Fink, Ay-Won Toy & 
Novelty Co., New York City, 
and secretary, H. C. Whitte- 
more. 
was a feature of the meeting 


and plans were made for build- | 


ing up the membership. 


The Toy Knights of America | 


held their annual banquet April 
13, there being more than 400 
people present. 


ing followed the banquet. 
vey Smith, The Lionel Corp., 
New York City, chairman of the 
banquet, was master of cere- 
monies. Officers of the organi- 
zation are: president, L. A. Carll, 
sales manager, Kenton Hard- 
ware Co., Kenton, Ohio, and 
Kingsbury Mfg. Co., Keene, 


N. H.; Sam Ludwig, N. D. Cass, | 


Athol, Mass., is vice president; 
Max Bing, Louis Wolf & Co., 
New York City, is treasurer, and 
H. Lee Treadwell, Toy World 
and Bicycle World, which is af- 
filiated with Harpware AGE, is 
secretary. 


PAINT “NITE OUT” IN 


BROOKLYN ATTRACTS 900 | 


More than 900 hardware deal- 
ers, paint dealers and manufac- 
turers, etc., attended the “Nite 
Out” held April 16 at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Sponsored by the 
trade sales group of the New 
York Paint, Varnish & Lacquer 
Association, in cooperation with 
the Brooklyn Hardware Associa- 
tion and other organizations the 
meeting was addressed by Ernest 
T. Trigg, Washington, D. C., 
president, National Paint, Var- 
nish & Lacquer Association. Mr. 
Trigg spoke on HOLC and FHA 
loans, their purposes, and on the 
benefits of tying in with the 
Paint Up-Clean Up Campaign. 
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A round table discussion | 


A bill of pro- | 
fessional entertainment and danc- | 
Jar- 


John A. Hall, FHA, Washing- 
| ton, D. C., told dealers how loans 
| ender the National Housing Act 
are obtained and how dealers 
may create business for them- 
selves by visiting customers and 
| prospects, telling them about the 
| loan plan. Miss Lenore Kent, 
Washington, D. C., publicity di- 
rector, Save the Surface Cam- 
| paign, outlined the work being 
done by the campaign. 

The playlet “Glass 
was presented, showing how a 
hardware man and paint con- 
tractor can work together in sell- 
ing the idea of FHA, to their 
mutual benefit. Refreshments 
were served following the meet- 
ing. 

This meeting was similar to 
those previously held in the Ho- 
tel Astor, New York City, and 
in White Plains, N. Y., under 
| sponsorship of the New York 
Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Asso- 
ciation and other groups. 





SWISSHELM AGAIN HEADS 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Clarence R. Swisshelm, sales 
manager, Crescent Tool Co., 








Cc. R. SWISSHELM 


| Jamestown, N. Y., was recently 
unanimously reelected president 
of the Jamestown Chamber of 
Commerce. 


DISPLAY CONTEST FOR 
FISHERMEN’S WEEK 


All rules are off and the sky is 
the limit on tall tales of angling 
exploits during the nation-wide 


April 27 to May 4—a period 
especially set aside for the fol- 
lowers of Izaak Walton through- 
out the United States. 

Besides the rivalry for the big- 
gest catches—and the longest 
stories—in which anglers will en- 
gage, Fishermen’s Week will be 
featured by two contests for 
hardware and sporting goods 
dealers. 

Cash prizes and trophies for 
the best window displays and 
newspaper advertisements by 





| 


Houses” | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





celebration of Fishermen’s Week, | 


| where he will 





dealers during Fishermen’s Week | 


are being offered by the Sport- 
ing Goods Dealer, a trade pub- 
lication, St. Louis. Full par- 
ticulars of both contests which 
are open to ali stores handling 
fishing tackle will be supplied to 
dealers by the sponsors of the 
competition. 

CLEAVER PROMOTION 

HEAD FOR WESTING- 


HOUSE LAMP 
Oscar P. Cleaver, former dis- 
trict engineer, Westinghouse 


Lamp Co., in Chicago, has been 
transferred to the commercial 
engineering department of the 
company in Bloomfield, N. J., 











OSCAR P. CLEAVER 


be placed in 
charge of lighting promotion 
activities for the company. Fol- 
lowing his college training he 
was an instructor in engineering 
at Yale University and then 
joined Westinghouse Lamp Co. 
as illuminating engineer. In 1931 
he was transferred to the Chi- 
c.go office as district engineer of 
the middle western division. 

Wesley T. Harrison has been 
transferred from Bloomfield to 
hicago to fill the position of 
district engineer left vacant by 
Mr. Cleaver’s promotion. He 
joined the commercial engineer- 
ing department of Westinghouse 
Lamp in January, 1934. 





GROUP MEETING DRAWS 
200 IN DETROIT, MICH. 


The group meeting and banquet 
of the Michigan Retail Hardware 
Association, held recently in the 
American Legion Hall, Detroit, 
Mich., was attended by two hun- 
dred members and guests. Har- 
old Bervig, secretary, Michigan 
association, addressed the group, 
followed by L. H. Buisch, Na- 
tional Cash Register Co., who 
spoke on Salesmanship. 

A. D. Vandervoort, Lansing, 
Mich., president of the associa- 
tion, told of plans for entertain- 
ing the NRHA Congress when 





| it convenes in Detroit. 


KRUGER REPRESENTS 
WARREN BELTING CO. 


E. C. Kruger, who is well 
known to the trade, has joined 
Warren Belting Co., Worcester, 
Mass., as its representative in 
New York state with the ex- 
ception of the Metropolitan area. 
On April 15 he resigned as sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer of 
Burhans & Black, Inc., Syracuse, 
N. Y., wholesale hardware dis- 
tributors, with which company 
he had been affiliated for more 
than thirty years. 

With Burhans & Black he had 
served in the wholesale shipping 
department as well as the retail 
store and spent 12 years on the 
road for the company. In 1922 
he became general buyer of the 
company and in 1926 was elected 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 
About five years ago he was also 
made manager of the mill sup- 
ply department as well as pur- 
chasing agent. 

Mr. Kruger makes his head- 


| quarters at 108 Wellesley Rd., 


Syracuse, N. Y., and will handle 
the Warren Company’s leather 
belting, skate straps, leather 
packing and other lines. 


ARKANSAS DEALERS TO 
MEET MAY 21-22 


The annual convention and 
exhibition of the Arkansas Re- 
tail Hardware Association will 
be held May 21-22, 1935, at the 
Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark. 
G. L. Turner, secretary, has his 
headquarters at 322 E. Mark- 
ham St., Little Rock. 


L. A. EGLER HEADS 
MINNEAPOLIS ASSN. 


L. A. Egler was recently elected 
president of the Minneapolis Re- 
tail Hardware Association at a 
meeting held at the Hardware 
Insurance building, 2344 Nicollet 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. He 
succeeded W. C. Wilson, Jr. 
Carl Settergren is vice-presi- 
dent, R. M. Stevenson is treas- 
urer and A. W. Cullen is secre- 
tary. 


HAMBURGER NOW WITH 
SUPPLEE-BIDDLE CO. 


Arthur Hamburger, 1753 59th 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., is now rep- 
resenting Supplee-Biddle Hard- 
ware Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
wholesale hardware distributors 
in Brooklyn, Manhattan and 
Queens Boroughs in New York 
and in Jersey City, N. J. Mr. 
Hamburger was incorrectly re- 
ferred to as Arthur Goldenblum 
in the April 11 issue of Harp- 
WARE AGE, as the result of a 
typographical error. 
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SLACK NOW SECRETARY 
OF HUEY & PHILP CO. 


Raymond Slack was recently 
elected secretary of Huey & 
Philp Hardware Co., Dallas, 
Tex., wholesale hardware distrib- 
utors, at a meeting of the board 
of directors. He has been with 





RAYMOND SLACK 


the company for about twenty 
years, having served in various 
departments, particularly the 
purchasing department, to which 
he has devoted his time since 
1920. Mr. Slack is at present 
the general purchasing agent of 
the company, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Texas 


Wholesale Hardware Association | 


and member of the executive 


committee of the Dallas Purchas- | 


ing Agents Association. 


TAYLOR HEADS SALES 
FOR POWER TOOL DIV. 
OF HERBERTS MACHINERY 

Frank D. Taylor has been ap- 


pointed general sales manager of 
the Power Tool Division, Her- 


berts Machinery Co., Ltd., 2929 
Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif., manufacturers of Wood 


Wizard power tools. For the 
present Mr. Taylor will make his 
headquarters in Chicago. 


N. Y. HOUSEWARES CLUB 
HEARS KENNETH COLLINS 


Kenneth Collins, assistant to 


branches in other cities, ad- 
dressed the April meeting of 
The Housewares Club of New 
York, at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
on “Methods of Promoting House- 
wares for 1935.” Mr. Collins 
warned against the use of ex- 
travagant claims in advertising of 
housewares and other lines, and 
urged showing what kitchen and 
other household equipment will 
do by demonstrations. He em- 
phasized the need for having an 
adequate stock of items on which 








| itan area, 








stores are going out after volume. | 
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Outlining his business career 
as a buyer and as a manufac- 
turer Arthur J. Bennett, presi- 
dent, Cambridge Glass Co., Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, told of thirty-four 
years’ experience in the glassware 


business, sketching changes in it | 
He cited the | 
need for being sold on products 


during that period. 


you are selling or producing be- 
fore you start making or mer- 
chandising them. 


| O. E. WATTS NOW WITH 


SHERWATT EQUIPMENT 


O. E. Watts, who formerly rep- 
| resented E. C. Atkins & Co., In 


dianapolis, Ind., in the metropol- 


and Long Island, is now associ- 


| ated with The Sherwatt Equip- | 





0. E. WATTS 


ment & Mfg. Co., Inc.,47 Murray 
St., New York City. Mr. Watts, 
who is well known to the trade 
in the metropolitan area, will 
cover the same territory as that 
handled in his former connection. 

The Sherwatt Equipment & 
Mfg. Co. represents the Cleve- 
land Cap Screw Co., Cleveland, 
in the territory it covers and car- 
ries a complete warehouse stock 


of capscrews, machine and car- | 


riage bolts and allied lines. The 
company also carries a large line 
of screen hardware, hardware 
specialties, leather belting and 
other mechanical leather goods. 

Mr. Watts is secretary of The 


| Hardware Boosters. 
the president, Gimbel Bros., New | 


York City, department store, with | 





BRONX RETAIL GROUP 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


Recently Joseph Mensch was 
reelected president of the Bronx 
Retail Hardware & Housefur- 
nishing Board of Trade, Inc., 
recently and was installed at the 
March 31 meeting of the organi- 
zation. 
president, 
urer and Samuel Lebowitz, 861 


Gerard Ave., Bronx, N. Y., was | 


elected secretary. The officers 


who had directed the associa- | 


tion prior to the election for 


Westchester County, | 


Benjamin Fox is vice | 
Sol Spindel is treas- | 


this year were complimented on | 
their efforts and the president | 
was presented with an appro- | 


priately engraved gavel. 








| 





| W. Paul Jones, vice president 
| and director, Fairbanks-Morse 
| Appliances, Inc., Chicago, IIl., 

whose appointment 
nounced in the March 28 issue 
of HarpWARE AGE. 





MID-WEST HARDWARE 
GOLF TOURNAMENT TO 
BE HELD MAY 10-12 


Hotel, French Lick, Ind. There 
will be no prizes and no entry 
fee in connection with the tour- 
nament. Joe G. McFarland, 5689 
Winthrop Ave., Indianapolis, 
Ind., secretary, recently mailed 
entry blanks. Members of the 
entertainment committee are: 
H. H. Riner, Hardware Retailer, 
Indianapolis, and C. B. Crets, 
Van Camp Hardware & Iron Co., 
Indianapolis, wholesale hard- 
ware distributors. 





MERGE WOOD PRODUCTS 
MANUFACTURING FIRMS 


The Munising Woodenware 
Co., Munising, Mich., and The 
Piqua Handle & Mfg. Co., 
land, were recently consclidated | 
forming The Piqua Munising 
Wood Products Co., Union Trust 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Plants 





of the consolidated company are | 
Mich. ; 
Piqua, Ohio, 


located at Munising, 
| Marquette, Mich.; 


and Macon, Ga. The company 


| manufactures articles of wood in- | 


| cluding clothes pins, wood turn- 


| ings, specialties, agricultural tool 
handles, toys and novelties and 
veneers. 
Officers are: V. P. Geffine, 
president; A. G. Callahan, vice- | 
| president and sales manager; 


John M. Bush and Wm. Cook 
| Rogers, vice-president; C. G, 
Heer, treasurer, and W. J. Hirt, 
secretary. 


was an- | 


The Mid-West Hardware Golf | 
Tournament will be held May | 
10, 11 and 12 at the French Lick | 


Cleve- | 


OTTO HERRMANN HOST 
TO BROOKLYN DEALERS 


| Otto Herrmann, Inc., 6729 
| Myrtle Ave., Glendale, Brooklyn, 

N. Y., hardware dealer, was host 
to forty members and guests of 
the Brooklyn Hardware Associa- 
tion, at a recent meeting held in 
the Herrmann store. R. A. Atkin- 
son, chairman of the sales pro- 
motion committee of the associa- 
tion, outlined plans for an im- 
proved bulletin to include one 
advertisement a month, and told 
of plans for mailing a circular 
letter to all hardware dealers in 
| Brooklyn telling of the associa- 
| tion’s activities and inviting their 
membership. 

A. Weisenbach, New York 

American, outlined campaigns be- 
pe run in Hearst papers, for 
dealers advertising in a special 
| section devoted to Housing Act 
| loans for repairs. The possibility 
| of holding a Brooklyn Hardware 
| Association outing was_ briefly 
| discussed. 

President Martin Tarzian pre- 
sided at the meeting, which was 
followed by refreshments and an 
inspection tour of the Herrmann 
store. 


SQUARE CLUB TO HOLD 
SHORE DINNER, MAY 23 


Hardware Square Club No. 
675 will hold its seventh annual 
stag entertainment and_ shore 
dinner May 23 at the Marine & 
Field Club, Cropsey Ave. and 
Bay 13th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tickets will be $3.50 and dinner 
will be served at 7 P. M. The 
general chairman of the affair 
is Ralph S. Allen, secretary, 
Hardware Square Club, c/o 
Diamond Expansion Bolt Co., 
148 W. Broadway, New York 
City, from whom tickets may be 
obtained. 

Fred Pfeifer, The Payson Mfg. 
Co., is program committee chair- 
man; Harry Kornrumph, Long 
| Island Hardware Co., is enter- 
tainment chairman; Albert West- 
| phal, Corbin Screw Corp., is 
chairman of the ticket commit- 
| tee, and L. M. Edwards, Lennox 
| Tool Co., heads the dinner ar- 
rangement committee. 





OWNERSHIP CHANGE 
| As 


previously announced in 
Harpware Ace, the Davison Cut 
Rate Hardware Co., Detroit, 
| Mich., operating three stores in 
| that city, has been acquired by 
| Nellie Chad. It was incorrectly 
| stated that Mrs. Chad acquired 
the Davison business from Max 
| Reizen. Mr. Reizen acquired 
the business in 1931 but sold it 
the same year, since which time 
| it has changed hands several 
| times. 
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W. CROFT VAUGHN 


W. Croft Vaughn, 46, manager 
of the hardware, structural prod- | 
ucts and fence departments of | 
the Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
and American Wire Fabrics 
Corp., 41 E. Forty-second Street, 
New York City, died April 8, in | 





| vice-president 


W. CROFT VAUGHN 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Associated for 
the past twenty-five years with 
the wire cloth industry he was a 
member of the sales organization 
of the Clinton Wire Cloth Co., 
New York City, subsequently be- 
coming manager of the New York 
district in 1916. When the Clin- 
ton Company and the Wright 
Wire Co. consolidated in 1919 
he became sales manager of the 
New York district of the newly 
formed organization. 

When Wickwire Spencer Stee] 
Co. was formed in 1920, he con- 
tinued in the same capacity un- 
til 1926, when he became as- 
sistant sales manager of both the 
hardware and structural products 
department of the American Wire 
Fabrics Corp., and its parent 
company Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Co. In 1931 he was appointed 
manager of hardware, structural 
products and fence departments. 


ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 


Archer Wall Douglas, whose 
passing was recorded in the 
April 11 issue of HARDWARE 


dent of the Simmons Hardware 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., wholesale 
hardware distributors. He died 
in a sanitarium in St. Louis, 
after having been a patient for 
ten days. Starting his business 
career as a clerk for the Belle- 
ville Nail Mill Co. in 1874 he 
entered the employ of G. & W. 
Todd & Co. in 1876 and two 
years later went with Robert B. 
Brown & Co. Mr. Douglas en- 


| wrote 





partment in 1877, was elected 
secretary in 1898 and vice pres- 


| ident in 1904, and retired about 


three years ago. 

He was at one time chairman 
of the committee on_ statistics 
of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce and for several 
years prepared a monthly graph 
and article for the WNation’s 
Business. Once he wrote an 
article on graphology which was 
published in the _ Atlantic 
Monthly, and resulted in his 
receiving 6,000 letters. He also 
on “Merchandising,” 
“Traveling Salesmanship” and 
other subjects. 

Mrs. Douglas, a son and two 


| daughters survive. 





COL. E. E. GARRISON 
Col. Elisha Ely Garrison, 63, 


Greenwich, Conn., at one time an 
executive of Simmons Hardware 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., wholesale 
hardware distributors, and former 
of Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, 
Conn., died recently. He was a 
personal friend of Presidents Wil- 
son and Theodore Roosevelt and 
was called into conference with 
the President to help draft the 


OBITUARY 





| 








W. D. Biggers Died April 18 
Had Attended Miami Convention 


As we go to press the sad news 
is received that W. D. Biggers, 
secretary and general manager 
of the Continental Screen Co., 
Detroit, Mich., died Thursday 
morning, April 18. He was 
known ‘throughout the entire 
hardware field. He was _thor- 
oughly loved as a friend and 
greatly respected as a business 
man. His sudden passing comes 
as a distinct shock to many 
friends who attended the Miami 
convention and had the pleasure 
of greeting Mr. Biggers and his 
wife who were both present at 
that gathering. Mr. Biggers 
played a little golf at Miami 
and appeared in good spirits as 
though his recent illness had 
very largely disappeared. A past 
president of the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association 
and long a valued member of its 
advisory board, Mr. Biggers at- 
tended and actively participated 
in all major conventions for 
many years. He was prominent 
in hardware circles and enjoyed 








a wide friendship throughout the 
industry. Before entering the 
manufacturing business Mr. Big- 
gers was connected with the Sim- 





W. D. BIGGERS 


mons Hardware Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. Further details will be pub- 
lished in our next issue. 





Federal Reserve Act. He was the} ROBERT BURNS AUSTIN 


author of several books on busi- | 


ness and economics. 

In the Spanish-American War 
he served in Roosevelt’s Rough 
Riders and during the World 


| 





War assisted in training troops | 


as an infantry colonel. He re- 
tired from active military ser- 
vice in 1928 as an auxiliary 
colonel. Mrs. Garrison, a 
daughter and two sons survive. 





ANTHONY MARIS 


Anthony Maris, 75, formerly 
of a hardware store in Grand 


Rapids, Mich., for many years | 


died at his home in that city 
recently, after an illness of sev- 
eral months. He retired from 


| the hardware business about 15 
| years ago. 





tered the employ of Simmons | 
Hardware Co. in the buying de- | brother and a son survive him. 
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HENRY DIEBEL 


Henry Diebel, 65, for twenty- | 
| five years a hardware dealer in 


Ace, was formerly a vice presi- | Bronxon, Mich., died recently. 





CHARLES G. WEISSERT 


Charles G. Weissert, 83, Hast- 
ings, Mich., hardware dealer for 
more than half a century, died 
April 11, at his home in that 
city. He had operated the busi- 
ness, which his father had 
founded, with his brother John. 
He had been mayor, treasurer, 
alderman, clerk and had held 
other offices in Hastings over a 
period of many years. His 


| 





Robert Burns Austin, 55, pres- 


| ident, W. A. L. Thompson Hard- 


ware Co., Topeka, Kan., whole- 
sale hardware distributors, died 
April 7 in that city after an ill- 
ness of one day. Starting his 


career as a farmer he later be- 
teacher, 


came a_ school subse- 





ROBERT BURNS AUSTIN 


quently entering the employ of 
Deering Harvester Co., general 
agency at Rockford, IIl., later be- 
coming cashier of another branch. 
After working in an Emporia 
bank he went to Topeka, where 
he entered the employment of 
W. A. L. Thompson, in the com- 
pany’s warehouse. Next he was 
a collector for the firm, later ac- 
quiring an interest in the firm. 





In 1914 he was made s:les man- 
ager, and when Mr. Thompson 
became ill he organized a new 
company but retained the name. 
He was well known to the trade 
and was among the city’s fore- 
most citizens. 

A number of hardware whole- 
salers and manufacturers attend- 
ed the funeral services. 





CLIFFORD R. GARDINOR 


Clifford Ross Gardinor, presi- 
dent, International Silver Co., 
Meriden, Conn., died recently. 


EDGAR F, PRICE 


Edgar F. Price, former vice- 
president, Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corp., New York City, died 
at his home in Port Chester, 
N. Y., April 15 at the age of 62. 
At the age of eighteen he was 
identified with Willson Alumi- 
num Co., Spray, N. C., the suc- 
cessors of which formed the nu- 
cleus of Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corp. He retired in 1925. 





BYRON H. ROSE 


Byron H. Rose, Queens Vil- 
lage, N. Y., who founded and 
headed the old firm of Byron 
H. Rose & Co., New York City 
hardware brokers, died April 14 
at his home in that community. 
He had served as first president 
of the Commercial Board, which 
subsequently became the Cit- 
izens Association of Queens Vil- 
lage and Bellaire. 
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Whats New 


for Retail 
Hardware Stores 


Pearl Screen Wire 
Cloth Window Display 


This year’s Pearl Screen Wire Cloth 
Window Display urges consumers to 
“Screen Now.” Either end of the display 
shows rolls of the screen wire cloth—both 
including oval sections giving sales fea- 


aga oe 
Mow} ‘ 


geen 


PEARL 


SCREEN WIRE CLOTH 





tures. The center panel shows an enlarged 
view of the selvage, illustrates the screen 
wire cloth and shows a family in a 
screened-in porch. It is lithographed in 
five colors. The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. 
Co., Blue Island, III. 


“Supreme” Oil Stove 
and Heater Wicks 
For use in oil stoves and circulating heat- 


ers of many popular makes the “Supreme” 
asbestos woven wick is packed in a coun- 
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New and Improved Merchandise— 
Display Helps—Sales Liter ature— 
Window Trims— New Packages 


—New Colors—New Deals— 
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ter display box, as illustrated. Offered in 
two sizes, standard and giant size, having 
suggested retail selling prices of 15¢ and 
25¢ each. The Maryland Asbestos Prod- 
ucts Co., 2 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


Mother’s Day Gift 
Package For Silex 


The Silex Co., Hartford, Conn., offers a 
Mother’s Day Gift Package. Finished in 
red, gray and black the package is avail- 
able in three different size wrappings for 
the different units of Silex Glass Coffee 
Makers, making it necessary to specify the 
size in which wrapping is needed. A neat 
and appropriate shield marked “To 
Mother” appears on the front of the pack- 
age. For dealers wishing to use special 
newspaper. advertising on Silex for Moth- 
er’s Day a newspaper mat of the box only, 
measuring two inches in height is avail- 
able. The Silex Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Plumb Redesigns 
Nail Hammer 


Following the trend of modern design 
in its curves and lines the redesigned 
Plumb nail hammer has increased effi- 
ciency and factor of safety says the maker. 
Of streamlined design it has wide cham- 





fer around the face to guard against chip- 
ping when a glancing blow strikes near 
the edge. Seasoned, tough, young hickory 
handles permit a slim neck, giving spr.ng 
to absorb striking shocks. Shaped grip 
gives hand comfort. Flared end serves as 
a backstop. The maker states that all 
weight in head and handle is scientifically 
distributed for balance. Fayette R. Plumb, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Frantz No. 527 Rim Latch 


Illustrated is the Frantz No. 527 Rim 
Latch for screen and store door use. Of 
modern design with solid brass handle 


and thumb piece. Case and moving parts 
all steel, positive slide lock. Fit doors 





% in. to 1% in. thick. For mortise jobs 
the company offers No. 528. Frantz Mfg. 
Co., Sterling, IIl. 


Shawmut Blac-Link 
Plug Fuses 

Illustrated is the attractive display car- 
ton for Shawmut Blac-Link plug fuses. 
The center of the rear panel plainly shows 


a fuse. The black link and the white in- 
terior of Blac-Link plug fuses plainly indi- 





cates whether or not the fuse is blown. 
Circular matter describing the Shawmut 
Blac-Link plug fuse is available. These 
circulars are printed in colors, the fuse 
being illustrated in actual color, with a 
fuse before blowing and a fuse after 
blowing. The Chase-Shawmut Co., New- 
buryport, Mass. 
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Model 70 Electro-Brew 
Coffee Maker 


Illustrated is Coleman’s Electro-Brew 
Coffee Maker—a household model having 
two way heating unit in base. Switched 
on “hi” for brewing coffee and to “lo” to 
keep beverage hot and in condition for 
serving in an indefinite period of time. 
Pumping automatically stops when steam 
first appears. Crystal clear bowl has deco- 





rative silver bands. Base is of black Bake- 
lite while framework is of stainless steel. 
Capacity eight cups. Eastern list, $9.90, 
dealer cost $6.60. Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific Coast states, list $11.95, dealer cost 
$7.90. The Coleman Lamp & Stove Co., 
Wichita, Kan. 


No. 231 “Pony” 
Miniature “C” Clamps 


These clamps have 1 in. depth of throat 
and opening | in. and 2 in. These small 
clamps are low priced, yet made to indus- 
trial standards for service. Well designed, 
they have malleable iron frames, the “foot” 
ground smoothly, and cadmium plated. 
Steel screws have “standard” threads, and 
are tipped with freely turning swivels 
deeply riveted. The “loose-pin” handle 





gives ample pressure without resorting to 
pliers and yet permits closing in close quar- 
ters. The Adjustable Clamp Co. has re- 
cently issued catalog No. 10 illustrating and 
describing “Jorgensen,” “Pony,” and 
“Mark” lines. Included are adjustable steel 
spindle handscrews, non-adjustable steel 
spindle handscrews, steel bar clamps, drop- 
forged steel “C” clamps, steel bar clamp 
fixtures, wood bar clamps, “C” clamps, 
carriage clamps, machinists’ clamps, etc. 
Items are illustrated in color. Maximum 
and minimum are given, stock numbers 
and prices are quoted. Adjustable Clamp 
Co., 417 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





Hold-Heet Electric Room 
Humidistat With Pilot Light 
The Hold-Heet Room Humidistat intro- 


duces a new principle and obtains accuracy 
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which is independent of temperature varia- 
tions says the maker. This is accomplished 
by the use of Invar metal in the supporting 
structure. Invar metal is said not to 
change in length when heated. Special 
wooden column is responsive member in 
this Humidistat. Maximum sensitivity and 
high mechanical advantages combined with 
low unit stresses by employing an unusually 
large mass of wood. Quick response ob- 
tained by having maximum exposed area 
with minimum wall thickness. There are 
5% sq. in. of responsive surface. Has 
molded Bakelite base and brass cover 
finished in statuary bronze. This is a two 
wire quick make and break type with 
magnetic snap action. Rated for 75 watts, 
at 25 volts. Settings varied by revolving 





indicated adjustment at base. Pilot bulb 
lights whenever humidistat is calling for 
humidity. Standard % amp., 2% volt 
radio dial bulb is employed. Bulb pro- 
vides visual indication of operating of 
humidifying. Suggested retail selling price, 
$9.00. Russell Electre Co., 378 W. Huron 
St., Chicago, Il. 


Armco Issues Folder 
On “Fine Finishes” 

The folder entitled “Fine Finishes— 
Make Fine Products” gives details on 
Armco 18-8 and Armco 17. The folder 
includes data on composition, heat treat- 
ment, riveting, grain growth, machinabil- 
ity, annealing treatment, toughness, etc. 
Branch offices of the company are given 
and the folder calls attention to a book 
on Armco Stainless Steel Alloys. The 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
Ohio. 


Lafayette ““Wind-Proof” 
Window Fixture 


This window fixture is for casement or 
transom windows—junior type, 9% in.; 
senior type, 11% in. Fully reversible it 
has arms and track of heavy Parkerized 
rust-proof steel. Full protection at great- 
est point of stress. Has solid bronze 
shoe, connected by conical bearing. Fric- 
tion notches hold window in any desired 
position. Brass rivets and washers through- 
out. Tracks of 18-gage furniture steel. 
Suggested retail selling price, 50c. for 
junior size; 60c. for senior size. Small 


size suitable for windows up to 26 in. 
wide; 11%4-in. size for windows up to 36 





in. wide with height of sash in proportion. 
Lafayette Metal Products Co., Fourth and 
Dwight Way, Berkeley, Calif. 





Combined Weed, Dandelion Remover and Grass Seeder 


The No. 500A Speed weed and dandelion 
remover and grass seeder has a cutting 
blade with root lifter, puller teeth and 
seed shoe with seed magazine having a 
capacity of three ounces. Trigger releases 


Chinese red. Suggested retail selling price 
$1.25, east of Rocky Mountains, suggested 
dealer cost east of Rockies, $11.00 per 
dozen. No. 500, sold without seeder, list 
price 75c. Suggested dealer cost $6.00 per 





seeds in any quantity desired. Light 
weight; long handle with rubber pad for 
comfortable operation. Blade and ferrule 
finished in black lacquer. Handle—hard 
wood, finished in green. Seeder finished in 


Packed in cartons of twelve. Sales 


dozen. 
literature offered. Sample available for a 


small handling charge. Four D’s Co., 
428 University Ave., N.E., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
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The Trade-Mark Known 


in Every Home 


A Famous Line of Household Helps that has stood 
the test of time. Millions of dollars in national 
advertising, consistently applied for 20 years, and 
word of mouth advertising of millions of satisfied 
users have made it a household word denoting the 
best in labor saving appliances. 


Wise is the dealer who concentrates his efforts on 
the complete line of UNIVERSAL Home Needs. 
lt means extra sales and extra profits. 


Each UNIVERSAL Home Need is of highest qual- 
ity no matter how priced. They make friends and 
friends make sales. Owners of UNIVERSAL Per- 
colators, Irons, Toasters, Choppers and Vacuum 
Bottles are satisfied customers, and come back 
for other household equipment — for ranges, 
cleaners, washers or refrigerators bearing the same 
name to complete their household equipment. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK  Cornccticu: 


VACUUM SPECIALTIES CUTLERY, , SHEARS, PKT. KNIVES 
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Lindsay Offers 
Competitive Mantle 


Lindsay Light & Chemical Co., is now 
offering the Daylite Junior Rayon Mantle, 
having a suggested retail selling price of 
5c each, to enable dealers to meet compe- 
tition. Made of single weave high quality 
materials, they are packed two mantles to 
a glassine envelope and 12 mantles in a 
cellophane sealed box. Dealer cost $4.90 
per gross. Lindsay Light & Chemical Co., 
161 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Coldwell Mo-Kleen 
Lawn Mowers 


Illustrated is one of Coldwell’s Mo-Kleen 
Lawn Mowers, a regular high quality 
mower equipped with a simple device 
especially designed to draw weeds and 
other high growth into the _ revolving 
knives so that they will be cut. Designed 
to cut weeds and grass at the same time. 
Mo-Kleen Weeders are so arranged as not 
to interfere with the sharpening of the 
blades of the mower and yet in a simple 
and effective manner preserve original 





adjustment. Weeder teeth designed so 
centrifugal force automatically clears them 
of cut weed stalks. Mo-Kleen Weeders 
may be furnished on all Coldwell models 
at a nominal extra charge for their instal- 
lation. There are four styles in different 
sizes, constituting the Mo-Kleen Lawn 
Mowers; list price varies from $11.50 for 
the 14-inch model to $19.50 for the 20- 
inch job. Coldwell Lawn Mower Co., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Florence 1935 Spring 
Advertising Portfolio 


Florence Stove Co. has issued its adver- 
tising portfolio, “Florence in 1935,” out- 
lining the consumer advertising plans for 
Florence oil ranges and indicating in what 
magazines the advertisements appear. 
Illustrated in the portfolio are advertise- 
ments, in color, which will be used. Then 
there are suggested window trims shown 
together with material available for show- 
ing in the window and store. Displays 
tying up with the consumer advertising 
plan are offered. The trade mark card 
which is available to dealers is illustrated 
as well as the company’s 39” x 60” 8-color 
roll up display, showing modern kitchen 
arrangements. Florence newspaper ad 
cuts are shown as well as “arrow cards” 
for placing on ranges to point out dif- 
ferent features. The Florence “sales-aid 
poster”, ip colors, printed on muslin, is 
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shown. It points out different features of 
the model illustrated on the poster. The 
portfolio is designed to present the entire 
advertising, merchandising and sales pro- 
motion story to the retail trade. Included 
with the portfolio are copies of the color 
gravures offered for local distribution. 
The gravures show in color modern 
country kitchens with Florence ranges. 
Also illustrated in the mailing pieces are 
different models and their operating and 
construction features. Portable ovens, 
Florence water heaters, wickless oil ranges, 
gasoline pressure ranges and wickless oil 
stoves are included. Florence Stove Co.. 
Gardner, Mass. 


Displays For Coleman 
Gasoline, Electric Irons 


The Coleman Lamp & Stove Co. offers 
display stands for its gasoline and its 
automatic electric irons. Both are litho- 





graphed in three colors and both stand 
19%” x 5%” x 18%”. Illustrated is the 
stand for electric irons in use as part of 
a mass display of the irons. Display unit 


provides a “table” for mounting an iron. 
The automatic electric iron display stand 
is free to dealers having six or more of 
the irons in stock or on order. The stand 
for the No. 4A gasoline iron is offered to 
dealers having in stock or on order three 
or more of the irons. The Coleman Lamp 


& Stove Co., Wichita, Kan. 





Wonder Weeder 
Display Stand 

This display stand is offered free to 
dealers with a purchase of one dozen Won- 
ders Weeders. The weeder is made in 
two sizes having list prices of 75c and 
$1.00 each. Sturdily constructed they are 
of light weight. Curved-inclined blade 
cuts in under the top soil cultivating and 
lifting the weeds out on the surface away 






































from the user. Two cultivating blades are 
attached, the larger one for working be- 
tween rows and the smaller one for work- 
ing close to plants. Either blade is in- 
stantly available for use. The Wonder 
Weeder Co., Orange, Mass. 





New Packages For Fowler 
& Union Horse Nails 


“Crown,” “Union” and “Northwestern” 
brand horse nails made by Fowler & Union 


“Union” in green and black boxes. The 
general design of each box is the same, 
the color serving to make the different 
brands stand out in stock. “Crown” and 
“Union” made in “Regular” and “City” 





Horse Nail Co., are now packed in these 
attractive boxes in 1 and 5 lb. quantities. 
Each of the three boxes shows the brand 
name, quantity and number. “Crown” 
brand is packed in orange and _ black, 
“Northwestern” in red and black, and 


“Northwestern” made in “Regu- 


heads. 


lar,” “City,” “Extra-Large,” “Countersunk,” 


“Goodenough” and “Ice” heads (also 
plate nails, sizes 3 to 4%). The Fowler 
& Union Horse Nail Co., 1000 Military 
Rd., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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No. D218PB—in addition to its better looks, 
is a night latch of value, quality and service. It 
has a ribbed face and is finished in antique brass 
with relieved and polished highlights. Five pin- 
tumbler cylinder. D218 is the same as D218PB 
except that it is finished in black japan. 





No. 222 is a beautiful night latch as modern as 
tomorrow. It is finished in a rich black wrinkle 
and combines maximum security and beauty. Five 
pin-tumbler cylinder. No. 222B is the same as 
No. 222 except that it is finished in bronze 
wrinkle. 








No. 215 is a giant bolt night latch. Both the 
latch and the bolt are extra large and offer con- 
tinued security under the severest conditions. 


Five pin-tumbler, solid bronze cylinder. An un- 
usually heavy brass bolt with %%” projection. Fin- 
ished in two tone antique copper oxidized and 
relieved. 











No. 209 is a small but very efficient night latch, 
priced so moderately that its very apparent value 
sells it. It has a five disc-tumbler cylinder and 
a special brass alloy bolt. It is attractively fin- 
ished in heavy black japan. 








These popular numbers 
represent a few of a very 
wide line of night latches 
—+sell Ileo. 





THE SYMBOL OF 


SMARTER 
APPEARANCE 


. » » at no greater cost 


EASIER SALES 
BIGGER PROFITS 


Ilco Night Latches offer, first of all, supreme lock 
protection at lowest possible cost. This fact is 
of primary interest to you and to your customer. 
It is the number one reason why Ilco locks have 
been making satisfied customers year in and year 


out. 


Now Ilco offers equal security at the same low 
cost with greatly enhanced appearance. These 
smarter looking locks bearing the Ico trade mark 
make sales faster and easier. They bring you 


bigger profits from your night latch sales. 


Show these better looking Ilco Night Latches. 
They will practically sell themselves and you can 
be sure of a customer satisfied with the lock 


protection he buys. 





reorectios INDEPENDENT LOCK CO. fnass'"° 
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..so youll need 
a good stock of 





ALLITH-PROUTY MFG. CO. 


a Original and Genuine 


GARAGE and BARN 
DOOR HARDWARE 


ALLITH offers you a high quality 
product you can sell to your 
customers with confidence . . . 
at prices that reduce selling re- 
sistance to a minimum. 


Through a period of thirty-four 
years, the Original and Genuine 
ALLITH line of door hardware 
has become famed for its lasting 
and satisfactory performance in 
every installation . . . ALLITH 
equipped doors are quiet, easy 
running, weather-tight and trou- 
ble-free. 


Many doors for buildings in your 
section are going to call for this 
sort of hardware this year. It will 
pay you well to be ready to cash 
in on this certain demand. 




















IF YOU HAVEN’T THE ALLITH- 
PROUTY CATALOG NO. 100, WRITE 
OR WIRE 


DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Education Creates Purchasing Power 


(Continued from page 27) 


every day spent in school pays the 
child more than $10. Uneducated 
laborers would earn $39,280 in 40 
years. High school graduates would 
earn $69,160 in the same period of 
time. In the 40 years $13.83 would 
be added for each day in school. 

It is not only true that education 
creates purchasing power but it de- 
velops moral responsibility in meet- 
ing obligations. 

It is my opinion that the causes of 
this panic are more vitally con- 
nected with education and its influ- 
ence than with any material factor. 
It is certain that we shall not be 
able to get out of our present pre- 
dicament until we have done some 


real thinking. We have experienced 
a strange lack of intelligent leader- 
ship in this crisis. There was prob- 
ably less real reason for the United 
States in the fall of 1929 to have 
business and financial trouble than 
ever before in the history of this 
country. We were enjoying and had 
been enjoying for some years the 
greatest prosperity that any nation 
had ever experienced in the history 
of the world. We have arrived at 
the point where charlatans and 
blind pilots will be of no value. We 
have gotten to the point where we 
must have some brains, education 
and intelligence. 





Miami Entertainment Program 
Included Two New Features 


An Aquatic Carnival in the Miami- 
Biltmore Pool and a Championship 
Skeet Shoot at the Peckaway Skeet 
Club were new features of the en- 
tertainment program, which, as 
usual, included a number of most 
enjoyable affairs for both the ladies 
and gentlemen of the convention. 

“On Monday evening, following the 
joint opening session, an informal 
dance was held in the Main Dining 
Room of the Miami-Biltmore. 

Tuesday afternoon the ladies en- 
joyed a motor drive, which included 
tea at the Roney Plaza Cabana 
Beach Club, and, bathing either in 
the pool or surf. At the same time 
the Championship Skeet and Target 
Shoot Program was in _ progress 
under the chairmanship of Arthur 
W. Cuscaden, Jr., of the Hercules 
Pewder Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
Several trophies were awarded for 
various events in the Shoot. 

Tuesday evening the Old Guard 
Dinner was held at the Miami-Bilt- 
more, and following the dinner an 
elaborate Pool Show was presented, 
in which swimmers, divers, come- 
dians and novelty exhibitions were 
featured. Moonlight dancing on the 
Terrace was later enjoyed. 

A Bridge Luncheon was the fea- 
tured entertainment for the ladies 
on Wednesday afternoon. This was 
given in the Main Dining Room of 
the Miami-Biltmore, and a door 
prize was presented, in addition to 


individual table prizes and favors. 

The Golf Tournament was also 
played off on Wednesday afternoon. 
Arrangements were in charge of 
Mark Lyons, McGowin-Lyons Hard- 
ware & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; 
Stanley Woodward, The Ruberoid 
Co., New York City; H. Cunning- 
ham, Ames, Baldwin Wyoming Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va., and A. C. 
Cade, Allen & Jamison & Co., Tus- 
caloosa, Ala. Appropriate prizes 
were provided for the lowest score 
without handicap; lowest score with 
handicap; second lowest score with- 
out handicap; second lowest score 
with handicap, and lowest putting 
score for the day. A _ consolation 
prize was also awarded. 

The Formal Reception and Ball 
at the Country Club Ballroom on 
Wednesday night was the final event 
of the entertainment program. 

Members of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements were: W. M. Bonham, 
T. W. McAllister, A. P. Van 
Schaick, and Chas. F. Rockwell. 

The Men’s Reception Committee 
included R. M. Miller, J. W. West- 
brook, Percy G. Wall, C. A. Pound, 
J. H. Jahnz, and T. R. Frazar. 

The Ladies’ Reception Committee 
consisted of Mesdames: W. M. Bon- 
ham, F. E. Pharr, Edmund Orgill, 
W. W. Plowden, F. G. Railey, A. P. 
Van Schaick, R. M. Miller, E. N. 
Gosselin, G. H. Griffiths, F. W. 
Jones, and H. P. Ladds. 
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y, Master Dealers and 
Jobbers, for making No. 407 
Free Sales Display the big- 
gest Hit in Padlock History! 
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RED 
TANG 


METAL SAW TOOTH 





Look for the 


RED TANG 


When You Buy 
A New File. . 


Cuts Fast 

Cuts Free 

Cuts Smoothly 
Cuts More Metal 
Cuts Chips in Coils 
Cuts Hard Steel 
Individually Tested 


G 
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SIMONDS 


SAW AND STEEL CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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Relationship Between Mill and Jobber 


(Continued from page 30) 


cases a jobber is peculiarly adapted 
to handle this class of buying, and 
for a mill to attempt to sell this 
field without the jobber’s organiza- 
tion and his knowledge of local con- 
ditions is courting losses. 

Most distributors make a special 
effort to cater to the particular 
needs of industries predominating 
in their territories. As an example 
—distributors in certain sections of 
New England and the South cater 
particularly to the needs of textile 
mills. In the coal-producing states, 
such as Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
etc., distributors are set up to serve 
the special needs of the coal mines. 
The oil fields also have distributors 
catering to their particular needs. 
The success of a distributor is based 
principally on his ability to select 
material and supplies that will ade- 
quately fill the needs of the indus- 
trial plants within his territory. In 
many instances a jobber’s salesman 
is in contact with industrial plants 
more frequently than a manufac- 
turer selling direct. 

I think that mills make a serious 
mistake in referring to a jobber as 
a “customer.” It is our thought 
that he should be looked upon as an 
integral part of our distribution sys- 
tem and should be considered, if 
you will, in the light of a partner. 
I like to look upon the jobber’s dis- 
tribution service as complementary 
to that of the mill, or in other words, 
a secondary steel distribution sys- 
tem. I am sure that you all appre- 
ciate the fact that a company such 
as ours makes a number of products 
that could not be handled efficiently 
through jobbers. I refer to such 
products as rails, 4nd fasteners to 
our transportation system, structural 
steel to fabricators, shapes, and 
plates, etc., to shipyards, etc. It is 
important for us as a mill to remem- 
ber that if we should lose one good 
jobbing account we are actually los- 
ing many customers. On the other 
hand, the acquisition of a good job- 
ber account means in effect the add- 
ing on our books of many worth- 
while customers. 

‘The amount of steel tonnage dis- 
tributed through jobbers shows a 
steady increase in the percentage of 
steel sold. According to figures 
published in one of the annual is- 
sues of Steel, jobbers took 12.2 per 
cent of the total output of the steel 
industry in 1930. In 1934 this figure 
had increased to over 14 per cent. 
For the same years Bethlehem’s per- 
centage of shipments to jobbers as 


compared to the total industry were 
even greater. 

Many of the larger steel mills 
have made and are continuing to 
make market surveys with the idea 
of expediting the economical flow 
of their products. While the jobber 
is undoubtedly an important link 
in the distribution of most of the 
steel products, I think that in many 
cases it might be possible for steel 
mills such as ours to assist the job- 
ber in making studies regarding the 
flow of material from the jobber’s 
warehouse to the ultimate consumer. 

The delivery service of most dis- 
tributors is one of extreme impor- 
tance to many buyers. Daily de- 
liveries from warehouse stock with- 
out the necessity of waiting for mill 
rollings is often a factor in the 
placing of business with distribu- 
tors rather than with the mills 
direct. 


A Handicap 


It is my opinion, confirmed some- 
what by my recent contact with 
many jobbers, that large warehouses 
serving rather wide areas are han- 
dicapped somewhat in doing busi- 
ness with consumers located at 
points quite distant from the ware- 
house as compared with a smaller 
warehouse that serves, generally, ter- 
ritories immediately adjacent to his 
warehouse. 

It is true, however, that with the 
building of better highways and 
more efficient trucking facilities that 
a jobber’s territory is being widened. 
In some cases possibly the widen- 
ing of this territory may take a job- 
ber beyond the limits that they can 
economically serve. 

There are many companies who 
do not use steel in their manufac- 
turing processes and yet who may 
use sizable quantities in repairs, 
renewals, etc. This field is not 
touched nor should it be covered by 
a salesman from the steel mill. It is 
a field that a jobber can serve ex- 
clusively. 

The distributor also offers other 
very important services to the indus- 
try, that of personal selling. As a 
matter of fact the distributors who 
have been covered in a recent sur- 
vey made by our company employ 
a total of almost 9000 salesmen. 

As we all know, the distribution 
of steel in small lots is a rather 
costly operation. From a mill stand- 
point this is particularly true of 
plants that have been laid out for 
a number of years and that lack 
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No. 1730 
THE GRIFFIN WROUGHT STEEL 
PERFECTION SCREEN and STORM 
DOOR SET 














No. 730 Loose Pin 
Hinge with Button 
Tip is full surface. 
Length of joint 

3 inches. 










Various Means of Application 
of No. 730 Hinge 


Improved design 
No. 830 Handle 
Flush and Escutcheon 
with positive lock- 
ing device. This 
When Door a> 4s revers- 
is Thinner oad 
Than Jamb 
When Door 
is Thicker 2 


Than Jamb 















No. 3 Coil Wire Spring and Hooks 


Half Surface 

















Home owners readily ap- 
preciate the advantages 
of GRIFFIN Wrought 
Steel Perfection Screen 
and Storm Door Sets No. 
1730. The loose pin, but- 
ton tip, full surface hinge 
can be applied various ways to 
the advantage of position per- 
mitting quick and easy re- 
moval of the door. The 
GRIFFIN latch is reversible, “‘patented’’—a 
positive locking device applied to the surface of 
the door, no mortising. The graceful design, 
= in attractive finishes, offers pleasing appear- 
ance and lasting surface. i 


Descriptive Folder Sent on Request 


RIFFIN 


anufacturing ~bmpany 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Branch Offices and Warehouses:- 


NEW YORK: 45 Warren St. 
CHICAGO: 162 N. Clinton St. 


BOSTON: 113 Purchase St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 703 Market St. 
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This new catalog giving complete speci- 


fications of the entire line of products of 
The Cleveland Tack Works has illustra- 
tions of every type of tack or nail we 
manufacture. There are color illustra- 
tions of the new attractive counter dis- 
play cartons as well as all small packages. 


Get your copy and have it always handy 
for reference to our improved line of 
sterilized tacks, staples and small nails. 


Why not 


the 


Best? 





THE CLEVELAND TACK WORKS 


DIVISION’ OF 


THE BISHOP & BABCOCK SALES CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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OFFER 
LADIES 


This Quick, New Way 
to CLEAN HOUSE = 





Anna Sponge makes short 
work of the job that every housewife 
dreads. Just put Anna Sponge on dis- 
play. Women are quick to take ad- 
vantage of this great work-saver . . . 
especially when they have Spring 
Cleaning on the brain! 


Every Anna Sponge (genu- 
ine sponge) with handy hanger-tape 
is wrapped in cellophane. Full color | 
display does a selling job for you. 
Order today from your wholesaler. 





RETAILS AT 15¢—25¢—35¢ 


AMERICAN SPONGE & CHAMOIS CO., INC. 
47 ANN STREET, NEW YORK 
809 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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adequate facilities for handling of 
materials by truck. Our own Beth- 
lehem plant is a rather good ex- 
ample. It was designed primarily 
for the handling of materials by 
railroads, and an attempt to ship 
out any quantity of small lots by 
truck is both costly and hazardous. 
A few of the large jobbers pre- 
fer to push their own brand names. 
It is my opinion, however, that the 
majority prefer to sell well adver- 
tised mill brands. Advertising by 
the mills direct to the consumer has 
materially helped the dealer in 
moving his stocks. The catalogs is- 
sued by most of the important dis- 
tributors contain much available and 
essential information and play an 
exceedingly important part in the 
distribution of many products to the 
consumer. It would be a tremen- 
dous task for the manufacturer to 
atempt to duplicate this service. 
One of the most important factors 
in the selling of any goods is the 
knowledge necessary to enable the 
seller to adequately judge the credit 
situation of the buyer. The impor- 
tance of arranging satisfactory 
credit terms is a problem so well 
known that I need not elaborate on 
it here, especially when you con- 
sider that the output of more than 
70 per cent of the manufacturing 
establishments in the United States 
ranges between $20,000 and $100,- 


000 per year. Undoubtedly a large 
percentage, possibly the majority of 
the plants within this classification, 
have ratings which limit the manu- 
facturers in extending credit. 

In many cases the distributor is 
closer to his customer and potential 
customers than the steel mill could 
possibly hope to be with a large 
centralized credit department. 
Credit ratings themselves do not al- 
ways tell the entire story and in 
many cases the local distributor is 
in a better position to judge a cus- 
tomer’s financial standing than can 
possibly be done through correspon- 
dence. This materially facilitates 
the flow of credit. The jobber pos- 
sibly knows his customers personal- 
ly, knows his banking connections 
and many times his character. 

Successful selling of many prod- 
ucts through jobbers and distribu- 
tors means that we must back up 
our products with adequate and ef- 
fective sales information, particu- 
larly to educate jobbers’ salesmen 
to the merits of our particular prod- 
ucts. Salesmen put forth their best 
efforts on products that they know 
best and hear most about. Those 
manufacturers who are in closest 
touch with their distributors and 
who keep their distributors best in- 
formed in their products, undoubt- 
edly secure the greatest sales coop- 
eration. 





A Retailer on Distribution Teamwork 


(Continued from page 33) 


both. And you jobbers, let me urge 
you to be fair with your dealer, sell 
the dealer or sell the consumer but 
not both. Have confidence in your 
fellow hardware man. Build con- 
fidence. Don’t destroy it. 

You manufacturers can’t expect 
us little fellows to have perfect co- 
operation and team-work when you 
big manufacturers are so jealous 
and you are fighting each other all 
the time. I think we all ought to 
get a little closer together. 

I feel good about the hardware 
business and if we are a little closer 
together, the manufacturer closer to 
the jobber, each of you manufactur- 
ers, going to sell through the jobber 
and the jobber sell to the dealer. If 
you jobbers are going to sell to the 
dealers, I would like to ask you to 
sell to them direct; don’t sell to the 
consumer. Let’s work this thing as 
it should be, and I think we will 
get along fine. 

Some manufacturers and some 
jobbers are putting a little study 
on the general store business. I 
know one national company that is 


doing a lot of work on it, and some 
local jobbers are doing a lot of 
work on it; and some big jobbers 
are making it a point to have men 
in the stores and study the fastest 
turn-over merchandise and _ prices. 
and they make up a catalogue, and 
they offer that service to the dealer 
so they can sell it at a satisfactory 
price. 

This is the first time I’ve had an 
opportunity of talking to the manu- 
facturers or the first time I’ve asked 
anything, but I want to ask you to 
give the independent dealer a little 
better discount on some of the mer- 
chandise. You might be able to do 
business on 10 per cent, but we need 
25 per cent, and when you allow us 
331/3 per cent, that is fair, as 
we've got:to get the price down. 
But when it is shipped from a long 
way, we have to pay 5 or 10 per 
cent for freight, and that doesn’t 
allow us much of a margin of profit. 

And I wish you would figure on 
us independent dealers because if 
we don’t sell the merchandise you 
are out of luck with us. 
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A Wholesaler on Distribution 


(Continued from page 35) 


important work they may play in 
this teamwork in distribution? The 
salesman’s interest in selling some- 
times overshadows all else, yet a 
salesman, properly informed and in- 
structed, could be of untold value to 
his retailer customers, passing on 
to them sales ideas and merchan- 
dising and display ideas, ideas that 
could help strengthen him in his 
position in the field of independent 
distribution. 

Some effective means must be 
found of eliminating from our fam- 
ily any selfish-minded and greedy 
manufacturers who are living on the 
business secured from their whole- 
salers and retailers and who, in 
turn, are knifing in the back those 
same wholesalers and retailers by 
putting other types of outlets in 
position to undersell them. 

What to do about it and how to 
go about doing it is a matter the 
sages of our industry might best 
decide. Our code committee, I be- 
lieve, is making every effort to shake 
the bushes and bring this situation 
out in the open and, if successful, a 
tremendous step will have been 
taken toward solving our major mer- 
chandising problem, but, regardless 
of the efforts of our code authority, 
wholesalers and_ retailer-minded 
manufacturers should continue their 
individual efforts; this is no time 
for complacency. 

As I have said before, this prob- 
lem of price equality is the out- 
standing one but there are several 
other phases on which manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers could well co- 
operate and I will touch on them 
briefly. 

First, direct selling by manufac- 
turers; is it fair and is it wise for 
manufacturers who depend princi- 
pally on wholesalers for their vol- 
ume and profit to step in here and 
there and sell the choice retail ac- 
counts at prices which their regular 
wholesaler outlets cannot meet? 

Also, there is the case of the man- 
ufacturer who, for the most part, 
maintains a jobbing policy but who 
does not have a jobbing outlet in 
some community; is it wise or ethi- 
cal for him to step in and sell the 
cream of the retail trade and the 
so-called semi-jobbing trade in such 
a community under the theory that 
he is entitled to some business 
there? Does not such action add to 
the cost of distribution by breaking 
down volume and profit of other 
manufacturers and wholesalers do- 
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ing business in that community in 
the regular way? 

It would seem best for the indus- 
try as a whole that manufacturers, 
maintaining jobbing policies, main- 
tain those policies in whatever part 
of the country they cover, just as it 
is wise for the wholesaler to main- 
tain a protective policy with respect 
to his territory. The industry would 
be benefited and lower distribution 
costs would exist if manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers cooperated 
toward the elimination of this kind 
of selling on the part of greedy 
manufacturers or wholesalers, as the 
case might be. 

I mentioned something about 
wholesalers carrying complete stocks 
and being ready to serve their re- 
tailer customers; this is important, 
not merely from the standpoint of 
adequate service to the retailer, but 
that the wholesalers may properly 
carry out their function as ware- 
housemen for the manufacturers. 
Unquestionably, efforts to obtain 
greater turn-over on the part of 
wholesalers have gone too far and 
wholesalers in so doing have un- 
doubtedly placed a burden on the 
manufacturer that does not belong 
there. By placing this burden on 
the manufacturer, they have not only 
added to the cost of distribution but 
also, to their detriment, have caused 
the manufacturer to maintain stocks 
which automatically put him into 
position to sell direct and tempt him 
to do so. Finally, wholesalers in 
dealing with their sources of sup- 
ply should not demand free services 
or unnecessary functions on the part 
of the manufacturer any more than 
should the retailer demand the same 
of the wholesaler. 

To sum up, I believe the best co- 
operation or help the wholesaler 
could render to the existing method 
of distribution would be to stand on 
his own feet, taking his place as an 
independent unit and assuming all 
responsibilities belonging to the 
wholesaling function. 

He should ask nothing from the 
manufacturer not rightfully due but 
he should demand individually and 
collectively to the limit of the law 
the protection due from that func- 
tion. 

At the same time, he should sup- 
ply the retailer with all services 
rightfully due but no more and he 
should unselfishly give to the retailer 
the protection he is due and should 
have. 








How This Sales 


Test Gave The 
Hardware Merchant 
New, Popular Seller 


To determine whether the new, popularly priced 
Kitchen Model Silex could be sold profitably 
through hardware stores, Silex salesmen - 
suaded dealers in two cities—one in the East 
and the other in the West—to feature the 
new item in their displays. Popular accep- 
tance was i diate. Cust 





s gobbled up 
all the units. Re-orders had to be made re- 
peatedly. During a single month one hard- 
ware merchant reported that— 





STOCK TURNS RUN AS 


HIGH AS 9 TIMES 


Housewives find a $2.95 Silex, in 6- or 8-cup 
size, with genuine Pyrex brand glass, and the 
handle, neck collar and table mat in RED bake- 
lite, an irresistible attraction. After they brew 
coffee in Silex their enthusi is b ded 


CONTROLS FLAVOR BY 
TIMING INFUSION 








$2.00 


For $2 additional this stove makes the every- 
day Kitchen Silex an incomparable electric 
model. This stove alone can control the time 
coffee and water are infused. The glassware 
stays on the stove. Simply turn off the cur- 
rent. 

‘Trade Mark Res. U. S. Pat. Ofico 


Glass Coffee Maker 


Exclusive features of Silex covered by 
more than 30 patents. 
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The Silex Company 
Hartford, Conn. 

Tell me about the profit I can make with the 
Silex Kitchen Model. 
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Bassick 


DIAMOND-DART 


CASTERS 


The most important development 
in ball-bearing furniture caster 
construction in years. Full float- 
ing action for the first time at a 
popular price. 


The easiest swiveling caster ever 
made to retail at less than $1.00 
| per set. 


Two sizes, with all-purpose “Uni- 
versal” composition wheels for 
‘use on all types of wood furni- 
ture or with Bassick detachable 
metal bed sockets for metal beds. 


Write direct or to your jobber | 


- for complete information. 


THE BASSICK COMPANY 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport, 


Canadian Factory 


STEWART-WARNER-ALEMITI 


OF CANADA, LTD., 





CORP 
BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 








A Manutacturer on Distribution 


(Continued from page 37) 


placed the cost to the jobber at 
$3.50 per order. Ten per cent is 
about the average jobber’s cost for 
paper work, stocking and shipping. 
Thus an order for less than $35 re- 
duces the average net profit. The 
way to reduce this cost is not to 
increase the number of items on 
each order but to increase the quan- 
tity of each item. Most of the cost 
of handling the order is the cost per 
item. It costs practically no more 
to fill an order for a large quantity 
than for a small one. Especially is 
this true if the small quantity is for 
a broken package. Talking won’t 
change this condition. Wouldn’t it 
be a good plan for jobbers and man- 
ufacturers to pass on the saving 
from larger orders by offering some 
inducement to encourage the placing 
of them? 

By exercising his own judgment 
as a buyer, I mean for a wholesaler 
to judge the course of the market 
and the probable demand and to 
estimate his wants for a long period 
ahead. If wholesalers generally 
would place quarterly orders for 
shipment 90 days from receipt of 
order, so many manufacturers would 
not be inclined to solicit orders from 
retailers as they would not carry 
the stock with which to fill them. 
The risk to the wholesaler and the 
capital invested is no greater than 
it is to the manufacturer when he 
assumes this function of carrying 
stock to ship wholesalers in retail 
quantities and with retail prompt- 
ness. Is it wise for wholesalers to 
bring manufacturers into a position 
to serve retailers? 

Consider the temptation to a man- 
ufacturer who receives from his 
wholesale customérs frequent small 


orders in retail quantities for im- 
mediate shipment requiring him to 
carry a stock ready made up, when 


‘a chain store offers him an order 


for six months’ or a year’s supply 
to be shipped at his convenience 
with ample time to make it up and 
frequently with a cash payment in 
advance. 

By standing by the results I mean 
not to ask for guarantees against 
decline or to return overbought 
quantities. Few manufacturers 
make declines because they want to. 
Generally, they can’t help it any 
more than the wholesaler can. Com- 
petition or changes in business con- 
ditions compel it. When the decline 
comes the manufacturer has to take 
the loss on his own unsold stock 
both completed and in process. Fre- 
quently this is as great as the stock 
in the hands of all his wholesale 
distributors. Is it fair to ask him to 
assume the loss on their stocks as 
well? Is it wise to abandon this 
function of a merchant and become 
simply a warehouse in which the 
manufacturer is carrying a stock of 
goods? If the manufacturer as- 
sumes this function is he not also 
entitled to any advance that occurs 
in the wholesaler’s stock? Does not 
this reduce the good merchant to 
the level of a clerk? 

To sum up, I believe that team 
work between the wholesaler and 
the manufacturer requires that the 
manufacturer should protect the vol- 
ume and the profit of the wholesaler 
and that the wholesaler should per- 
form his function of carrying an 
adequate stock bought in wholesale 
quantities for a considerable period 
ahead on his own responsibility as 
a merchant. 





Manufacturers Names on Goods 


(Continued from page 38) 


think it was $2.65 or $2.90. I said, 
“We won’t buy your rifle because 
our competition is too keen. We 
can’t sell it to the customer because 
the competition is too keen”. He 
said, “What do you mean”? I said, 
“The chain stores have your rifle”. 
He said, “They do not; we are not 
selling the chains”. I reached back 
and pulled one out and said, “Is 
this your rifle”? And he said,“Yes”. 
I said, “I bought it myself out of 
a chain store”. He said, “It isn’t 
this year’s model, this year’s prod- 
uct; it is last year’s; we do not sell 
them now but we did sell them last 
year”. I said, “Why in the world 
didn’t you sell them this year”? 


And he said, “Because so-and-so un- 
derbid us”. Then I said, “Why 
didn’t you cut his price”? And he 
said, “It was impossible; it could 
not be done and get away with it”. 
I said, “You’ve been frank this far, 
will you go a little further with me 
and tell me what this competitor of 
yours is getting”? And he said 
“$2.25”. 

Now, gentlemen, there it is in a 
concrete story. If a manufacturer 
can conscientiously manufacture 
his product and get his volume 
through the chains for his factory 
and come out and make his profit 
on you and me, he is a strange 
human to me. 
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THE WHITTLIN’ FAD 
has devel oped thousands of 


“CREATIVE WHITTLERS” 


—and they NEED guality knives! 





Arthur Dayton—a real creative whittler—uses 
Remington knives exclusively 


URING 1934, dealers everywhere found it 

profitable to tie up to the Whittlin’ fad 
started by Remington’s booklet, ““THINGS TO 
DO WITH A POCKET KNIFE.” People who 
hadn’t had a knife in their hands for years took 
up the fascinating art again. Dozens of whit- 
tling contests throughout the country rang 
merry tunes on dealers’ cash registers. THE 
WHITTLING FAD IS STILL GROWING! 
And whittling has taught consumers that a 
quality knife is necessary. Better stock up on 
Remington pocket knives, because they’re the 
whittler’s choice. And you can stand back of 
Remington—they’re made right . . . strong, 
sturdy, capable of taking punishment. Ask your 
jobber or write direct. 
Remington Arms Co., 
Inc.,Cutlery Div., Dept. 
G6, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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A First 
Class 
Rim 


Dra wer 


Lock | 


No. 03230 






Cy For The 


ie Customer 


| | Who Wants 
an A Good One 






No. 03230 


ANY customers will pay for a first class drawer lock 
because they wish to take no chances of having 
private belongings tampered with or stolen. They want 
a lock that only ONE Key will open—lock work that 
responds instantly and smoothly to the Key at all times. 
Hand such customers Eagle: No. 03230 — a handsome 
lock of solid brass, with a bolt that throws full 34 
inch—size 154” x 114”. Fitted with genuine Pin 
Tumbler lock work and Two Nickel Silver Keys. Key 
changes practically unlimited. 
We make all grades and sizes of Drawer Locks to 
meet every requirement as to style, quality and price. 
ae 


The Eagle Quality Line 


Night Latches Store Door Sets 
Trunk Locks Padlocks 
Front Door Sets Cabinet Locks 


E) 
EAGLE LOCK CO. 


26 Warren Street~ New York 
Branch Offices: 

521 Commerce St. 179 N. Franklin St. 114 Bedford St. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 


Works at Terryville, Conn. 


Wood Screws 
Stove Bolts 
Machine Screws 
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NEW 
OUTDOOR 
ILLUMING 

| = 








The Turner-lite combines new lighting 
power—new beauty in design—new colors 
—new standard of performance in gasoline 


lanterns. It is manufactured by the 
Turner Brass Works, makers of liquid 
fuel-burning appliances for nearly 65 years. 


Ideal for campers, sum- 
A 300 


mer cottages, farms—in 
fact any place where 
CAN DLE brilliant, dependable, and 
POWER portable illumination — 
outdoors or indoors—is 

LIGHT 


wanted. The ‘Turner 

Lantern has no _ posts, 
panels or obstructions to cast shadows or 
dark spots. The heat-resisting glass chim- 
ney is designed to give immediate access 
for lighting the mantles without slide 
openings and is storm- and weather-proof. 

A fast-action generating 
INSTANT valve permits instant 
LIGHTING lighting. The generator 

tip is automatically 
cleaned by the opening or closing of the 
gas control valve. The generator can be 
removed or replaced in a moment’s time. 
The safety type pump is built in and also 
serves as the filler plug. 

The Turner Lantern is 
2-COLOR in one design only but in 
Cc Oo M x i a two-color combinations— 

brilliant red shade and 
NATIONS black tank or tan shade 

and brown tank — each 

with white nickeled trim and exterior 

parts. The lantern is 131/3 inches high 

and the reflector top 91/4 inches in diam- 

eter. The tank holds enough fuel for from 
12 to 15 hours’ continuous burning. 
Every lantern is individually 
fire-tested at the factory. 

Ask your jobber or send us his name 


and we will see that you get full informa- 
tion and prices. 


4 et Ml. U.S.A. 
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Undiminished Confidence in the 
Future 


(Continued from page 31) 


Gains in the output of leading in- 
dustries have frequently been re- 
ported in the past year. The opti- 
mistic tone of the latest report from 
the Federal Reserve Board, how- 
ever, is sure to impress business 
generally. The rise in production 
of automobiles was forecast last 
autumn. Barring labor troubles, 
this year’s output of motor cars 
should be about as high as that for 
1928, when 3,800,000 cars came 
from the factories. There are about 
7,300,000 passenger cars in the 
country which are five or six years 
old. The peak months for produc- 
tion are still to come; the busiest 
period in the motor factories ends 
about May 30th, and sometimes runs 
into June. This industry has no 
doubt helped the rise in production 
of textiles and steel, both showing 
increases in January over December. 

Although the lag in_ building 
activity in January can be ex- 
plained, it is nevertheless the dark- 
est spot on the industrial map, and 
has been for months. Recently the 
Business Bulletin of the Cleveland 
Trust Company noted that improve- 
ment in construction between the 
end of 1933 and the end of 1934 
was not nearly so great as that be- 
tween 1932 and 1933. “Despite 
enormous expenditures for public 
works,” said this Bulletin, “and the 
costly efforts to stimulate private 
construction there was almost no in- 
crease in the volume of metals and 
building materials.” 

A clear measure of recent build- 
ing activities may be found in the 
February “Survey: of Current Busi- 
ness” from the Department of Com- 
merce. This reports that in 1934 
construction contracts for govern- 
ment work increased over the 1933 
total but that private contracts de- 
clined $5,060,000 below the 1933 
figure. The drop in_ residential 
building is apparent. The monthly 
average for 1929, in millions of 
square feet of residential building, 
was 32.3; by the end of 1931 this 
had fallen to 16, and last year it 
was at 514, which was lower than 
1932 and 1933. 

The high cost of building has 
been a major obstacle to more pri- 
vate building. The threat of mount- 
ing taxation, growing partly out of 
enormous outlays of government 
funds for relief and public works, 
has been another deterrent. The 
threat of government competition in 


housing and other fields of construc- 
tion has been a third reason for the 
reluctance of real estate interests 
and prospective home buyers to in- 
vest while the future seems uncer- 
tain. The government never can 
expect to spend enough money for 
building to revive the heavy goods 
industries; it should make private 
construction appear more profitable 
rather than more hazardous. 

Although the current investiga- 
tion by the Finance Committee of 
the Senate into alleged iniquities 
and inequities of the Code system 
serves as a plausible reason for the 
delay, it probably will be well into 
summer before Congress enacts new 
NAR legislation. While some busi- 
ness interests are demanding com- 
plete abandonment of NRA and are 
aided by widespread impression 
that it is unfair to small businesses, 
present indications are that the life 
of NRA will be extended, with its 
powers somewhat curtailed. Criti- 
cisms of detail exist, but probably 
the majority of influential business 
groups favor the fundamental prin- 
ciple and desire its continuance and 
gradual evolution. 

Uncertainty over impending leg- 
islation may be no stimulant to 
business in the weeks immediately 
ahead, but the impetus already 
gained, the better understanding of 
thoughtful people and the operation 
of the natural forces for recovery 
justify substantial optimism. To 
me there has never been a time in 
the history of the Republic when 
conditions more insistently demand- 
ed clear thinking and moderation 
of expression. A group of reform- 
ists by the use of radio and other 
modern devices have the ear of mil- 
lions of discontented citizens, citi- 
zens by adoption perhaps, and with- 
out the background of American 
traditions. Because the sober think- 
ing citizen, resolved to maintain 
these traditions, lacks adequate fa- 
cilities for rebuttal, it might some- 
times appear that the priceless heri- 
tages handed down by our forefath- 
ers are liable to be discarded. I 
am unwilling to believe this. I be- 
lieve that basically the United 
States is sound; that the surface 
froth is fast running its course, and 
that in the last analysis a thinking 
citizenry will assert itself, and that 
the nation will remain on the even 
keel that has carried this Republic 
safely through the many storms of 
history. 
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MAKE MORE PROFITS 


from the 


Better Housing Campaign..... Sell 


MCKINNEY 
GARAGE HARDWARE 





This “Under-the-Header” Set 
Will Modernize Old Garage Entrances 


You can cash-in strong on the Better Housing Move- 
ment by “pushing” MCKINNEY “Under-the-Header” 
Sliding-Folding Garage Equipment—the PRACTICAL 
and ECONOMICAL unit to recommend for modernizing 
the inconvenient, sagging, swinging hinged doors. The 
old doors may be hinged together and operated on a 
trolley track, making a modern installation without 
having to pay for new doors. 


THE HARDWARE IS INSIDE—OUT OF THE 
WEATHER. THE ARM OF THE HANGER IS 
HEAVY MALLEABLE IRON—IT CAN’T SAG. The 
set is easy to install (no headroom required)—easy to 
operate, EASY FOR YOU TO HANDLE—it’s PACKED 
IN ONE CASE, TROLLEY TRACK AND ALL! 


Contractors—Architects and Home Owners are your 
prospects. If they’re remodelling—sell them and make 
yourself more money—more satisfied customers! If your 
jobber can’t give you details write us today about the 
“Under-the-Header” Sliding-Folding Trolley Track Set 
No. 8024-2. 


MCKINNEY MANUFACTURING CoO. 
Main Office & Factory PITTSBURGH, PA. 


District Offices 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 


HARDWARE BY 


McKINNEY 
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FOR 


FLOOR 


SANDING 





_- 


The Brands 
They Ask For- 


The demand for these papers is estab- 
lished. Floor Sanders from coast to 
coast use them and ask for them. 


Vv 


DURUNDUM 
Speed-grits 
DURITE 
In 50 yard Rolls - Thrift Rolls - Cut Sheets 


vW 





RENTAL SANDER PROFITS grow when the amateur 
operator can brag about the fine job he did with your 
rental sander. Insure the success of his job by pro- 
viding the best abrasives- Behr-Manning--the kind 
professionals use. 


BEHR-MANNING 


TROY, N. Y. 





Send us a FREE COPY of the 
New FLOOR SANDING GUIDE 








Address 





City. 








HA 4-25 
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HOW ABOUT 
YOUR STOCK 
OF KLEINS? 


Check over your stock of Kleins. 
Unless you have the more popular 
items in the Klein line you are los- 
ing out on business and failing to 
secure a worth while profit that 
might well be yours. Klein Pliers 
are standard with electricians and 
good mechanics. Master workmen 
everywhere prefer Klein Pliers to all 
others. Check up on your stock 
today and add to your want list 
those numbers which are missing. 
New packaging and new display 
will help you sell more Klein Pliers. 







Kleins, standard 
of quality 
**Since 1857." 


Individually 
mounted on 
bright display 
cards, wrap 

in Ce‘lophane, 
Kiein Pliers 
help sell them- 
selves. 


Distributed through jobbers 


Mathias & Sons 


3200 BELMONT AVE., CHICAGO 
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Hardware, Yesterday and Today 


(Continued from page 43) 


in politics. It is the era of change. 

Legislation has been introduced 
in our state to eliminate the chain 
store by providing that only resi- 
dents of the state can engage in re- 
tail business, giving to the retail 
merchant the same protection of law 
that is given to the lawyers, doctors 
and other professions. The purpose 
of state government is not only to 
give to the people of the different 
states political independence in do- 
mestic matters, but even above that 
to assure them financial security, 
without which there cannot be in- 
dependence of any kind. 

I consider the chain store the 
greatest evil we now have in this 
country. In Florida we who have 
been active in building up our cities 
and our communities are particu- 
larly resentful against these institu- 
tions. Men like myself who lived 
through the pioneer days know what 
a struggle it was to build up our 
state. After success has _ been 
achieved, to have these outsiders 
who, from my viewpoint, are no 
better than pirates (in fact, not as 
good, because they lack the ele- 
ments of danger and romance), 
come into our state and skim the 
cream off the top, leaving the in- 
dependent merchants’ only the 
skimmed milk, go only to commu- 
nities that have been well estab- 
lished, extend no credit, make no 
deliveries, guarantee nothing they 
sell, contribute nothing to civic up- 
building, community chests, cham- 
bers of commerce, churches, who 
simply are nonentities from the 
standpoint of community life and 
community welfare, is a menace of 
such a nature as to demand the 
sovereign power of the state to drive 
them out. We have several of these 
large institutions in our city of 
Tampa and of course they have 
managers. They do a big business, 
are really the largest retail mer- 
chants in our city. As personalities. 
socially, politically, financially, in 
any way whatever, they have no 
more standing than the man who 
runs our elevator. How can we ex- 
pect to build up communities, to 
protect our retail customers, to 
maintain our trade, if these institu- 
tions are permitted to gain any fur- 
ther headway? You cannot build 
anything from the top; it must be 
built from the bottom. All of us 
are indirectly in the building busi- 
ness, and we must build physically, 
industrially, commercially, _ politi- 
cally and ethicaily from the bot- 


tom. The very structure of our 
trade as an organization is being 
sapped from within and assailed 
from without—from within by the 
manufacturers and jobbers, being 
swept along by the idea of mass 
production, increased volume, and 
in order to achieve their purpose, 
the manufacturers produce more 
than their trade normally requires, 
and the jobbers invade territory that 
is really out of their trade area, 
offering special prices, dating, etc. 
All of these things are cumulative 
in their evil effects to smash out the 
retail merchant, not only the under 
dog in this situation but almost the 
dead dog. 

The practical suggestions which 
I have to offer are entirely along 
the lines of education—educating 
the public to know what quality in 
hardware means, particularly the 
women, and this must be done 
through the retailer, and of course 
the retailer must be informed by 
the jobber and by the manufacturer. 
My experience is that the traveling 
man of the hardware jobber is no 
longer a salesman. He is simply 
an order taker. The jobbers should 
put more force behind salesmanship 
in their traveling men, not only to 
sell the merchandise, but to sell the 
retail merchants on the necessity of 
salesmanship. The retailer is en- 
titled to all the help we can give 
him in the way of information, on 
the cost of doing business, stock 
control, profitable lines to handle. 
On account of the conservatism of 
the hardware trade, the hardware 
merchant usually makes his mark- 
up the same on the entire line, in- 
cluding both fast sellers and slow 
sellers. The chain stores pick out 
the fast sellers, make a low price, 
turn over the stock and leave the 
hardware merchants with the slow 
sellers and a greatly reduced busi- 
ness on that particular line. 

The hardware trade should make 
a distinction between the classes of 
the trade, on the one hand—the 
mechanics, contractors, engineers 
and farmers—the class of men who 
know what they want, whose ac- 
counts are of value and who are 
entitled to credit; and on the other 
hand, the small buyer whose busi- 
ness is worth very little except for 
cash. This latter class of trade 
should be able to deal in the hard- 
ware store in the same way as in 
the chain stores, by being given 
quick service for cash, no goods de- 
livered, unless in large quantities. 
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SHAWMUT 


BLACK 
LINK 
LABELED 
PLUG 
FUSES 
Approved by 


Underwriters 
Laboratories 


The contrast between the black link and white interior, plus 
the full size window permits easy detection of blown fuses. 





Before Blowing After Blowing 





Display Carton : tae P 
The CHASE-SHAWMUT COMPANY 
NEWBURYPORT MASSACHUSETTS 


Fuse Specialists Since 1893 








SOMETHING NEW| Looks like a 























ABCO 


SPRUCE LADDE 


Air Full 





Dried Strength 


For SPRING 
PAINTING 


and House 
Cleaning 


When you con- 
sider that Men 
and Women risk 
their lives on 
ladders, how im- 
portant it is that 
you sell ladders that are 
made strong and safe for 
the purpose intended. 
The famous’ Babcock 
Spruce Ladders are AIR 
DRIED which insures 
Full Strength and SAFE- 
si in every ladder. 
Order early for Spring 
trade. 

Write for Latest Booklet 
Extension and Price List 


W. W. BABCOCK CO., 











The Victor 





Bath, N. Y. 
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Bush Hook 
but it isn’t 


The blade on this tool is 
| only 5 inches long—far too 
short to be an efficient bush 
hook. But it is a mighty 
efficient hemp knife and is 
widely used in Brazil, Asia 
and Tropical Africa for cut- 
ting the hemp from which rope is made. Of course, the knives 
must be good. That’s why the natives of those distant coun- 
tries use so many Collins Hemp Knives. 


Look Like 


CUSTOMERS— 
but are they? 


A dissatisfied customer sel- 
dom remains loyal to one’s 
store. Good salesmanship may 
be able to sell any old axe— 
but they won’t stay sold and 
bring in more _ business. 
Neither will any old axe bring 
you the trade of experienced 
users. 


No. 688 
Hemp Knife 


Sell the axe which experi- 
enced users know is good— 
Collins. Their in-built qual- 
ity, freedom from defects, and 
their keen cutting ability, sell 
them easily to those who rec- 
ognize quality in edged tools - 
—and make them easy to sell to the inexperienced. 





Michigan Double Bit 


Sell the axe line that helps to keep present customers and 
which makes new friends for your store—Collins. If your 
jobber cannot supply you, write us. 











Collins Official Boy Scout Axe 


THE COLLINS <o. 


COLLINSVILLE, CONN. 


AXES HATCHETS BUSH HOOKS 
HOES PICKS MATTOCKS 
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“We Don't Sell Him Either” 


BUT--- 


MR. HARDWARE RETAILER:- 
What good does that do you? 




























Wholesale Hardware distributors stra- 
tegically situated thruout the land, intelli- 
gently interested in your needs, have our 
correctly priced Tools, in the selling sizes 
and items only, all set up for conveniently 
offering to your public as values people 
are willing to pay . .. and are buying ... 
offering a margin that brings you a profit 


because you can sell these Tools. 


ASK YOUR JOBBER 


See our price-tags 
Note their helpful wording 


CEXTD 


— our second century — 


The PECK, STOW & WILCOX CO. 
Southington, Connecticut 


































HAVE you 


ORDERED... 
MICKLIN 
CORNERS 














The BIG selling season is here! Don't 
miss your share of the profits! Carpen- 
ters, home owners, woodworkers, flor- 
ists, sign and display men everywhere 
want Micklin Corners. Micklin Dual 
Corners make true, rigid, right angle 
joints on screens, shelves, etc., without 
mitering or mortising. Micklin Single 
Corners make saggy and wobbly joints 
strong as new. Everyone who buys Mick- 
lin Corners is a prospect for screen wire, 
paints, brushes and other accessories. 


Consumer Advertising Released! 


Our National advertising will reach 
thousands of prospects right in your own 
community! Sales helps of all kinds 
(including attractive, three-color, wood- 
en counter display) furnished without 
charge. Prepare NOW to supply the de- 
mand. Place an order with your jobber 
TODAY or write, 


MICKLIN MFG. CO. 


Dep’t 57 OMAHA, NEBR. 
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Looking Through the Competitive 





Problem 


(Continued from page 45) 


There must be teamwork; teamwork 
within each group; teamwork be- 
tween the two groups. The average 
retailer is dependent on the whole- 
saler; the wholesaler is dependent 
on the retailer. The retailer must 
sell comparable merchandise at 
prices comparable with the prices 
of his competition. The wholesaler 
must supply the retailer with mer- 
chandise with which he can com- 
pete. There is no escaping these 
dual facts. 

There is a positive community of 
interest between the two; such com- 
munity of interest as demands the 
fullest cooperation. And the only 
way to teamwork is to team together. 
The load to be pulled is a joint 
load; the pulling must be shared by 
the retailer and the wholesaler, each 
doing his part. The retailer cannot 
sell at a competitive price unless 
he buys on a competitive basis. The 
wholesaler cannot buy back from 
the consumer price unless he knows 
what that consumer price is. 

And since the wholesaler serves 
many retailers, it is much easier 
and less costly for him to study and 
know consumer prices, in the inter- 
est of all his customers, than for 
each retailer to do the same work 
for himself. The wholesaler must 
buy his goods to sell on a competi- 
tive basis and let retailers know that 
he is doing so. The retailer must 
carry through the teamplay by sell- 


ing on a competitive basis. Jobbers 
must do better buying; retailers 
must do better selling. And each 


group must give more attention to 
wanted merchandise and curtail the 
unproductive investment in goods no 
longer in demand. It is a problem 
of survival: survival of the retailer; 
survival of the wholesaler. 


Must Be Teamwork 


The jobbing trade must marshal 
its united forces to buy competitive 
quantities at competitive prices. But 
equality in buying will not wholly 
solve the problem. There must also 
be an approach to equality in op- 
erating costs. They are the Siamese 
twins of efficient distribution. There 
must be teamwork in ridding the es- 
tablished system of the wastes and 
faulty practices which have crept 
into it. Every non-essential expense 
must be taken out of operating costs. 

The retailer must apply the “Ly- 
sol” treatment to the infections that 
besiege his business methods. The 
wholesaler must apply the same 








cleansing prescription to the cankers 
that infest his procedure. In too 
many instances these sores are of 
such duration that they are no longer 
thought of as malignant. But the 
magnifying glass of good methods 
will quickly show them for what 
they are. 

Illustrative is the claim that re- 
tailers and wholesalers are both or- 
dering in such small quantities as 
to greatly increase the cost of doing 
business. This reflects a type of 
leak which each group should seri- 
ously ponder. The empty shelves of 
many retail stores indicate that such 
a buying policy prevails far more 
than it should. The retailer should 
realize that he cannot sell merchan- 
dise unless he has the merchandise 
to sell. Few retailers ever do out- 
standing merchandising jobs with- 
out buying in sufficient quantities to 
stimulate aggressive selling. 

When reputable manufacturers 
complain that wholesalers place as 
many as 25 orders a month, or one 
for each business day, such com- 
plaints deserve attention. When a 
manufacturer’s sales records show 
that one sizable wholesaler placed 
322 orders within a 12-month period, 
with 711% per cent for direct ship- 
ment to retailers, the fact cannot 
be waived aside as a mere nothing. 
It is not in the least surprising that 
the manufacturer should think he 
might just as well sell direct to the 
retailer; that the retailer should 
think he might better buy direct 
from the manufacturer. 

Such things tend to break down 
rather than strengthen the distribu- 
tive system, and give substance to 
the claimed justification for pref- 
erential prices to the syndicates. 
Meantime, competition continues its 
steady progress. Not satisfied with 
what has been accomplished, it is 
seeking new trade worlds to con- 
quer. One of the very active chains 
is now soliciting the business of 
hardware stores, with a contract to 
supply them with merchandise on a 
competitive basis. Another is said 
to be experimenting with a few re- 
tail hardware stores along similar 
lines. 

Heretofore, the jobber has thought 
of competition as principally affect- 
ing the retailer; now the same fac- 
tors are competing with him for the 
retailer’s business. Now it is a dual 
form of competition: competition 
with the retailer and wholesaler for 
the consumer’s business; competi- 
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MORE MONEY 


Can be made on this New Patented 
System of Stocking and Selling PAINTS— 


Because... . 


$ Prices meet Mail Order Competition on high-grade 
First Quality Paint. 


$ It releases 80% of Capital now tied up in Paint, 
which capital can be put to work making money 
for you on other fast-moving hardware items. 


~ Increased Dollar Volume through selling 5 Gallon 
Drums of Paint, which business now goes to the 
Mail Order House. Sales increase of 50% to 
100% is not unusual with this New Patented 
System. 





~ Stock turnover as high as 10 to 20 times a year. 





Pm... 5 Any one of the above reasons will make More Money for You in your Paint De- 
Pm. Al partment. All of these advantages are yours if you can qualify for License to 
sell this Patented System. 





THE GEO. WORTHINGTON COMPANY 


1829 — Cleveland, Ohio — 1935 
Write for Details 





Write for Details 





Write for Details 


























Antique Bronze 
Brass - - - Copper 


HANOVER 








Other Shelby dealers did 
equally well. So can you. 
Ltock and display SHELBY 
bicycles and profitable busi- 














SUPER-APEX 


Electro -ZINC - plated 


——~ R . 
cia oys 
pe y’ 


‘ness will be yours with these 
better built bicycles. Get the 
facts. 


The Shelby Cycle Co. 
SHELBY, OHIO 
West. Office & Assem. Plant 


1011'2 S. LOS ANGELES ST. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Gerber Brothers 


NEW WORLD LIFE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASH. 











Higher Quality Merchandise 
-  atNo Higher Price 





Ask Your Jobber | 


HANOVER WIRE CLOTH Co. 


Hanover Pennsylvania 














Pin this ad to your letterhead and mail for complete information. 
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Hard Frets | 


forthe HARDWARE 
TRADE.... 


Years ago, the Indian sig: 
naled with smoke. Today, we use the 
telephone. Science has shown us the path 
of progress. 


So with Newport Superior 
Steam Distilled Wood Turpentine, science 
has shown the way. Manufactured through 
controlled methods, it is a stable produci 
—pure, clear and uniform, with a pleasant 
odor, and not to be confused with cloudy, | 
ill-smelling wood turpentine of five years | 
ago. | 





Recommend Newport Steam Dis- 
tilled Wood Turpentine to your paint customers. 
Jobs done with Newport stay put, last longer and 
cost less. In the long run, Newport jobs stand up 
because the paint is ‘foot fast’’ if mixed with the 
genuine Newport Turpentine. Stock it in drums 
and lithographed cans, and you'll satisfy your 
most exacting customers. 


WATER WHITE 


CRYSTAL 
PURE 


RPENTINE 











GENERAL NAVAL S/ORES COMPANY, mc. | 

os : f-—<\ Be 
Apoasss mar OFFICE: 230 Park Avenue, New York City 
PLANTS: De Quincy, La; Pensacola, Fla; Bay Minnette, Ala. 








tion with the wholesaler for the re- 
tailer’s business. And who can 
greatly blame the retailer for en- 
tering into some such arrangement, 
if it improves his competitive posi- 
tion? Or who should criticize him 
for joining cooperative buying 
groups, if such a course appears to 
be his only means of survival? 

Should not the retailer, pressed 
on all sides as he is, consider every 
opportunity to best serve his own 
interests? These are problems 
which the wholesaler must ponder 
in his determination to meet the 
issue. It is largely a question of 
decision and action; of teamwork in 
a common cause. Far too long 
have we tried to shuffle the cards of 
distribution and shake the tea leaves 
of competition to our individual lik- 
ings. Both tricks have long since 
gone stale. Now it is time to act 
on the positive side; to be intelli- 
gently aggressive rather than hope- 
lessly defensive. For surely the 
buying power of the wholesaler- 
retailer channel is sufficient to com- 
mand the respect and consideration 
of the manufacturer, if that power 
is properly coordinated and exer- 
cised. 


But potential buying power is of. 


little value unless it is efficiently 
used. 

The situation is not hopeless; the 
outlook is not filled with gloom, if 
wholesalers and retailers will only 
act. Efficient buying and efficient 
operation will solve the problem. 
United wholesalers and united re- 


tailers, working to a common pur- 
pose, can accomplish wonders. What 
others have done they also can do, 
if they only will. But there must 
be unity; there must be cooperation; 
all must work toward the same ob- 
jective. 

The details of cooperative activity 
need not be discussed at this time. 
They are of little importance until 
there is determination to act. When 
that determination is evidenced; 
when the trade is ready to cast aside 
its inhibitions and present a solid 
front, intent on action, details can 
easily be worked out. The past year 
has brought a great change in men- 
tal attitude. Constructive work is 
now being done by a number of 
wholesalers. But as yet there has 
been little effort at a consolidation 
of forces for concerted action. Un- 
til there is such a meeting of minds 
and the trade groups are willing to 
unify their activities, progress will 
be slow. 

The whole matter is in the hands 
of wholesalers and retailers. It is 
their job. No one else is going to 
do that job for them. It is for them 
to evidence their ability, their cour- 
age; or, by continued inaction, give 
further proof that man’s chief diffi- 
culty is in his own disinclination to 
do what he knows he should do. The 
solution of the problem may not be 
easy, but there should be a tremen- 
dous amount of satisfaction in ac- 
complishment. If there were no 
problems in business, enterprise 
would soon lose much of its interest. 





Secretary McAllister Report 


(Continued from page 50) 


mailed out a total sof about 6,000 
letters and bulletins. 

Only one district meeting was 
held during the year—a week-end 
meeting at Asheville in September, 
for the jobbers of Virginia and the 
Carolinas, which a number of man- 
ufacturers also attended. I would 
suggest that a definite program of 
district meetings be carried out the 
coming year, if possible, at four or 
five different parts over the terri- 
tory. Officials of your association 
attended two different meetings of 
the Texas Wholesale Hardware As- 
sociation during the last year. Dur- 
ing the National Association con- 
vention at Atlantic City in October, 
we held a membership meeting 
which was attended by about thirty 
members. 

With respect to membership work 
during the last year, it should be 
remembered that at the time of the 


last convention the association had 
been pretty thoroughly rebuilt over 
the greater part of the territory. 
And so I think the fact that the 
association took in six new members 
during the last year may be consid- 
ered a creditable accomplishment. 

With reference to association 
finances, this will be covered by the 
treasurer’s report. Also, I arranged 
this year to have the association rec- 
ords audited by a firm of public 
accountants, and a copy of the offi- 
cial audit is available here if any 
should care to see it. I think it 
speaks fairly well for the way the 
association is operated that we were 
able to pay $2800 in attorney’s fees 
this past year, in addition to travel- 
ing expenses of officers and execu- 
tive committee and all other oper- 
ating expenses, and still add more 
than $1200 to the association’s cash 
balance. 
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Better Fencing Profits 


with NORWOOD 


No. 704 Factory Fence 





The many uses for this stout, non-climbable fence 
make it a ready seller and profit-maker. Designed 
for factories, schools, parks, playgrounds, orchards— 
wherever fencing protection is necessary at a limited 
cost. Pickets are No. 914 gauge crimped wire, 
spaced 1%”. Double horizontal twisted cables are 
No. 1214 gauge, spaced 6” apart. 
If your Jobber doesn’t stock 
NORWOOD Fence Products, write to 


H. L. BROWN FENCE & MFG. CO., INC. 


Owned and Operated by W. F. Robertson Steel & Iron Co., Cincinnati 
Oakley, Cincinnati, Ohio 


OBERTSON 


CHAIN LINK 


FENCING 














Meiers, Durable Enclosure 


Sell ROBERTSON Chain Link Fencing for better 
sales and profits. 

For industrial purposes, homes, farms, estates, play- 
grounds, or institutions, this modern enclosure ade- 
quately meets every requirement. 


| 
Write for new catalog and let us send you our interesting proposition. 
} 
| 


W. F. ROBERTSON STEEL & IRON CO. 
73 Elm St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 












At Our Expense 
Learn the Real 
Quality of Staples Wax 


WE know that STAPLES WAX has no superior as 
to QUALITY. It gives 100% results under most 
abnormal conditions. For almost Forty Years many 
thousands of users have proclaimed its merit. Try 
STAPLES WAX at our expense and be Wax Wise. A 


request from you on your business stationery for a regu- 


STAPLES fsfssee=n= 
WAXES ** tise” 
WS ARIWS 
SS 


But whether home owners 
walk or ride you can get them 
to your store by informing 
them how cheaply and easily 
they can finish their own 
floors, with our modern Floor 
Sander which requires no ex- 
perience to operate. A single 
machine will develop in excess 
of $60.00 per month in rental 
income on an investment less 
} ory many dealers suppose. 
ur 


"SPEED LITE 































Floor Sander 


May be had on time pay- 
ments as low as $10.45 
per month. Its average 
earnings produce enough 
income to show a hand- 
some profit in excess of 
time - payment _—require- 
ments. 


We furnish you with Window Displays and Mail- 
Sales Helps FREE ing Folders which bring business. Mail the 
coupon, 
SS SS SS SS SS SF SS SF SSS SSS SSS SE SSS Se ee eee 


Lincoln-Schlueter Floor Mach. Co., 212 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send us full information covering the new SPEED-O- 
LITE SANDER. 


Name .... 


(-] Interested in time payment plan. 
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PICK UP 





e A nation-wide shipping service is as close as 
your elbow. A telephone call is all that is required 
to enlist the extra fast, extra safe Railway 
Express service. If you are within our wide 
vehicle zone, a courteous Railway Express driver 
will call at your very door, give you a receipt for 
your shipments and speed them on their way. 


DELIVERY 





@ Your shipments are whisked away on fast pas- 
senger trains with Railway Express guarding 
the shipments every minute of their swift jour- 
ney. At destination they are delivered direct to 
consignee by another Railway Express driver 
who will take a receipt, proving safe, sure delivery. 


DEPENDABILITY 





@ For almost a century Railway Express has 
maintained reliable pick-up and delivery ser- 
vice. Railway Express service is extra safe and 
extra dependable because your shipments are in 
the hands of one organization from beginning to 
end. Whenever you have anything to ship merely 
telephone the nearest Railway Express office. 


The best there is in transportation 


SERVING THE NATION FOR 96 YEARS 


RAILWAY 
EXPRESS 


AGENCY, INC. 
NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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Solving the Implement Problems 


(Continued from page 47) 


cutting. With our code, our filed 
prices, and our Association, we be- 
lieve we have done some good work 
in eliminating this practice. Our 
secretary, George Hooper, who is 
also the Southern representative of 
the Code Authority, and our mem- 
bers, have run down every case of 
violation of our code by price cut- 
ting that has come to our attention 
and we have found that most price 
cutting starts from rumors with no 
basis of fact behind them. This 
has proven to be the case in almost 
every instance. A salesman some- 
times as an alibi for not getting an 
order tells us he has failed because 
some dealer has bought from some 
competitor at less than his filed 
prices. A few years ago we might 
have accepted such statements and 
met the reported lower prices and 
thus the war would have been on. 
Now, however, on account of our 
closer association, we simply phone 
or write the competitor knowing that 
we will get the true facts. In 95 
per cent of the cases they don’t jibe 
with the reported situation. 

We have had a few cases where 
dealers have made false reports to 
us about competitive situations but 
in the great majority of cases any 
actual irregularities have been 
caused by ignorance and mistakes 
which can soon be corrected before 
much damage is done. 

There have, of course, been some 
actual cases of irregularities but no 
permanent advantage has _ been 
gained by the price cutter—all that 
he has succeeded in doing is to re- 
duce the gross margin of the in- 
dustry as a whole—and after all 
isn’t this always the case? Do you 
know of anyone who has ever main- 
tained any permanent advantage by 
price cutting? 

Another very important under- 
taking of our organization is that of 
standardization and elimination in 
our line. Every year new items are 
added but it is very difficult to ever 
drop any items. Every old item has 
at least a few loyal friends who in- 
sist on its retention in our line. As 
a result, every member of our or- 
ganization now manufactures too 
many items. This means_ short 
manufacturing runs instead of long 
runs on each item—it means more 
die and pattern equipment, more 
frequent changing of dies, jigs and 
fixtures in our factory, and more 
important still it materially increases 
the cost of our product. 

As a consequence of this multi- 


plicity of product, our own factory 
men cannot tell the difference be- 
tween many sweeps in our line when 
they have them lying side by side 
before them. 

You of course have a vital in- 
terest in this standardization and 
elimination work, for by simplifying 
our line you can serve your trade 
with less inventory. If, with your 
help, we can materially simplify our 
lines we can supply you with a bet- 
ter product at a lower price. In the 
future consider this question of 
standardization before asking us to 
add items that are not a real neces- 
sity in your territory. 

When calling on jobbers and 
dealers from one end of the country 
to the other, the outstanding crying 
need in almost every case seems to 
be better education, better knowl- 
edge of the products being sold, and 
this applies all along the line. It 
means better education and training 
of manufacturers’ and jobbers’ travel- 
ing salesmen and better knowledge 
of product and training of retail 
sales people. You can hardly pick 
up a trade paper without finding 
some article on this subject. All of 
you recognize and appreciate this 
great need for more knowledge of 
product and yet what are we doing 
to correct this situation? 

For many years I have been in- 
terested in the work of a sales man- 
ager for one of the Middle Western 
implement manufacturers. He has 
always been a great believer in 
thorough education and has become 
one of the best educators in the 
whole implement industry today. 
When this man first became sales 
manager for this firm, he told me 
he started by first analyzing their 
products and reading their litera- 
ture. To his surprise he found that 
generally speaking the descriptions 
in their catalogs would apply to any 
competitor’s products just about as 
well as to their own. In other words, 
they were simply general statements 
written by a supposedly clever ad- 
vertising man who didn’t know one 
implement from another. 

His next step therefore was to sit 
down with their experimental men 
who had designed each implement, 
having right in front of them the 
implement in question as well as 
similar competitive implements. 
They carefully analyzed each im- 
plement, compared it point by point 
with competitive machines and put 
this information down on paper in 
the briefest possible language, stick- 
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D-S COCOA MATS 
Look the Part! 


Darragh, Smail Cocoa Mats look the 
part. They have a pedigree—a repu- 
tation—75 years of it. Priced right, 
styled right, made right—they sell. 


WALTER C. PLUNDEKE 
Selling Agent 


DARRAGH, SMAIL & CO., Ltd. 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Ltd. 
295 Fifth Ave. New York City 
















‘ortland: 


Gray-Wick Wire Cloth 


One of the most satisfactory brands ever produced. 
Made from Copper Alloy Open Hearth Steel which 
resists rust much longer than ordinary steel wire. 
Wire is drawn full gauge. Electro plating is of 
8 to 10% Zinc Coating, heavily enameled—Pigmented 
Varnish—a double protection against corrosion. We 
control every operation. 18 to 48 in. widths, double selvage. 
Ask your Jobber for Prices. 
STEEL PRODUCTS 

NATURAL GAS now used in our furnaces produces very low 
sulphur steel which, together with a copper alloy, reduces cor- 
rosion. 

















THE 


GAP 1 Wid ib ib 


STURDY + UNIFORM + RELIABLE 


THE MOST WIDELY ADVERTISED 
AND BEST SELLING HORSE NAIL 
ON THE MARKET 
° 


Packed in Heavy White 
Cartons, Printed in Biue 
e 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THe CapeweLt Horse Nai Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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SHERMAN StayFlat Spray Head 


Connects in series and creates a flexible and portable 
lawn sprinkling system at low cost. Body is heavy 
wrought brass with attractively lacquered 
steel base. 








Patented _construc- 
tion prevents tip- 
4 ping over. Creates 
extra sales of hose 
and fittings. Car- 
tons of 4 with 2 end 
caps. 


Write for literature. 


Sold through Jobbers 


“eo H. B. SHERMAN MFG. CO. 
- Battle Creek Mich. 


Fig. 72 (Patented) 
Connects with 
hose in series. 
%” hose thread 














FOLEY FOOD MILL 


JUNIOR SIZE WITH PAN TO MATCH 


Retails at yc Sells on sight for prep- 
aration of infant or in- 

valid foods, or for daily 

use by small family. 


FAMILY SIZE 













Vegetable 


po a (not illustrated) 
Masher Retails at $1.25 
po The 114 quart model goes big 
Sieve with the average size family 
and Colander the year around, and espe- 
combined cially at canning time. 
in one. Stock both sizes for best 

results. 
A SURE-FIRE Order from your jobber 
VOLUME FOLEY Main sty ME co. 

| Main St., 

SELLER 





SELL THIS BIGGER VALUE! 


@ Your customers want Value! You want 
quick turnover and PROFIT. Both demands 
are met with the Deming “Marvelette” 
Shallow Well Water System . . . the finest 
outfit of its type that money can buy! 


Right NOW ... while it’s in your mind... 
write for complete information 
about the money-making oppor- 
tunities in the Deming line. Cata- 
log, New Supplement and New 
Prices sent FREE upon request. 


THE DEMING COMPANY 


405 BROADWAY e e@: SALEM, OHIO 


PUMP MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1880 
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Takes a 

Package— 
Another 
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This Display Sells Tape 


"THE New Slipknot All-Metal 
Automatic Salesman, with 
Stock Bin, holds 48 rolls assorted 
of fast selling Friction Tape, to 
retail at 5, 10, 20 and 35 cts. per 
roll, This tape is extra adhesive 
—can’t dry out—has greater ten- 
sile strength—edges can’t ravel. 
Will double and treble your tape 
sales. 

Also SLIPKNOT Double Wear 
RUBBER SOLES on Colored 
Cards with Cement. Finest qual- 
ity rubber. All sizes. Sold through 
Jobbers. Write for details to— 


PLYMOUTH RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
Largest Rubberizers of Cloth in the World 
100-200,Revere St. CANTON, MASS. 














ARMSTHGNG BROS. 


Alloy Steel—Oil Tempered— 
Cadmium Plated 


Knife Blade Cutter Wheels 


Made from selected Alloy Tool Steel, accurately 
machined, heat treated, hardened, oil tempered and 
cadmium plated, these better wheels hold their 
sharpness, cut much faster and much easier than 
ordinary wheels. 

Beautiful metal Display Board comes with balanced 
stocks of Smooth and Knurled wheels for all stand- 
ard make pipe cutters. Board is plainly marked 
to permit instant selection of proper wheels. 







On one Board 
—wheels for 
all sizes and 
makes of 
pipe cutters 










Write 
for 


, 


Circulars 


Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
“The Tool Holder People” 


314 N. Francisco Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 
New York Sales Office: 
109 Lafayette Street 
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ing to actual facts with no flowery 
language. 

They found, for example, that in 
some cases their engineers had been 
sweating blood for months to de- 
velop some particularly strong fea- 
ture on an implement only to find 
later that it hadn’t even been men- 
tioned in their literature. 

This simple plain analysis of each 
tool prepared in this way then 
formed the basis for their litera- 
ture, advertising and sales work in 
the future. In their catalogs and 
circulars they now pay less atten- 
tion to the English but much more 
to the actual sales features on each 
item. You might review your own 
catalogs with this thought in mind. 

The next step in this man’s edu- 
cational sales work was a series ot 
sales schools. He called his sales- 
men into the factory in groups of 
about a dozen and spent about a 
week with each group, talking each 
implement to them and holding field 
demonstrations. 

Toward the end of one of these 
meetings, he began to wonder how 
much these salesmen were actually 
absorbing, how much they were re- 
taining in a way that they could ac- 
tually use in the field. To find out 
he called on a few to talk some 
of the implements that had been 
covered in their program only two 
or three days before. The result he 
said was the most dismal failure I 
could imagine. Not one of these 
men could do a half-way decent 
job. He said it made him think 
of the old statement that a man re- 
members only 15 per cent of what 
he hears, 35 per cent of what he 
sees, and 80 per cent of what he 
does. 

After that he completely reversed 
the order of his educational work. 
In advance of each sales meeting 
he sent each salesman a program 
showing the tools he was to talk. 
The first meetings were not very suc- 
cessful, the men were embarrassed, 
they couldn’t think on their feet, 
but after two or three years of this 
work what a change took place. 
Nearly every man could get up on 
his feet and make as forceful a talk 
as you ever heard on any implement 
in his line. 

He says he doesn’t have any par- 
ticular difficulty now in getting his 
salesmen to hold sales schools with 
dealers, because they have had 
plenty of practice. They know that 
they know their products and they 
know they can sell the story in a 
clear convincing manner. His sales- 
men now play the really important 
part in his sales meetings—they do 
virtually all the work while he sits 


back and tries to criticize construc- 
tively. 

You might wonder whether this 
work pays. Let me tell you how it 
has paid in the case of this particu- 
lar sales manager. As a salesman 
he delivered almost $500,000 worth 
of farm machines in five counties of 
Colorado a few years ago because he 
trained every dealer and dealer’s 
clerk on his territory to know his 
line as thoroughly as he knew it. 
Night after night he was training 
dealers and their salesmen how to 
sell his products. 

Secondly—Use the manufacturers’ 
salesmen in this educational work— 
Get from them all the information 
they can impart to your organization 
--If they don’t know their products 
they should get the necessary knowl- 
edge or get out. If you will just 
use our men in this way you will 
be surprised at the results. 

Thirdly—Give your salesmen 
plenty of practice in talking your 
products before an assembled group. 
Make them demonstrate that they 
are qualified to teach dealers how 
to sell them. 

Fourth—Do not necessarily limit 
this educational work to your sales- 
men—carry it on through your or- 
ganization. We at our factory have 
a continuous sales school composed 
of clerks, billers, collection men, in 
fact anyone who is interested in 
learning more about our products. 

We have found that collection men 
write more intelligent letters, bil- 
lers do a better job of invoicing, and 
warehouse men make fewer mis- 
takes if they know more about our 
products. 

In this sales school we uncover 
some good sales material, and get 
more of a sales spirit throughout 
our entire organization. 

After all, the work of every per- 
son in your organization affects 
sales. All of your problems are 
simple compared to sales. If you 
can just sell goods at a reasonable 
profit the rest of your problems can 
easily be overcome. 

We spend quite a lot of money 
every year in the education of our 
salesmen, to equip them to teach 
your organization how to sell our 
products. Won’t you use our men 
to a greater extent for this work 
rather than ask us to supply men 
to do your field selling work for 
you? 

To supply men to actually travel 
with your salesmen means duplica- 
tion of effort and duplication of ex- 
pense. Help us to hold down our 
sales expense by educating your 
salesmen to sell our products rather 
than sell them for you. 
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an unusual value 
at a popular price 


This fine-quality tool is priced 
to appeal to the man who 
wants a fully enclosed burner 
and lock-down pump. The 
tank is finished in highly pol- 
ished brass. It is strongly con- 
structed and produces a pow- 
erful, well-controlled flame. 
C & L 800 and C & L 158A are 
two more low-priced torches 
suitable for the occasional user. 
Write for folder to the 
CLAYTON & LAMBERT MFG. CO. 


Detroit, Michigan 
Makers of World’s Largest Selling ee 





DEALERS WANTED 


You can easily sell Corona—a wool fat com- 
pound made of the superior oil extracted from 
sheep’s wool. Nothing like it for wounds, 
injuries to farm animals. Hastens healing of 
COWS’ cracked, chapped teats, caked, 
bruised udders, HORSES’? galled shoulders, 
barbed wire cuts, packing for cracked hoofs, 
corns, thrush. The reliable standby for years 
on thousands of farms. Demand now rapidly 
a vgn ee —— in an.mal 

reeding and care. Big 8 ounce tin 
Splendid Profits Being Made  gelis for 60c—20 »4 can, $1.20 


On Widely Advertised ; ; 
CORONA Wool Fat—A Big V° **PDly attractive display , 4 


Seller For 26 Years — Every 
Farm, Dairy, Ranch, A Pros- poe "Woe be 
pect. Every User A Life- prices. 


Time Customer. 
The Corona Mfg. Co. 


CORQNA 374 Corona Bidg., 


Kenton, Ohio 














Woot FAT 
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KNOWN QUALITY Sininied Customers 
SHARK BRAND CHISELS 








TRADE MARK 


are made in 
Sweden from 
finest Charcoal Steel. 
Sturdy and well made. 
Discriminating workmen ap- 
preciate their known quality. 
Because of their reputation as_ de- 
pendable tools, they sell with little effort, 
which means sure profits to you. 


Stocked by leading jobbers, or write 


SANDVIK SAW & TOOL CORPORATION 


107-109 Lafayette St. 740 Washington Ave., North 
New York, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Beware 


imitations 








SELL RUST-I-CIDE 


With Every Can of 
Touch-Up Enamel 


Auto painting season is here! You can 
add an extra sale to every can of touch- 
up enamel by suggesting RUST-I-CIDE. 
RUST-I-CIDE is the magic fluid that 
dissolves rust without emery paper or 
wire brushes. It melts the rust away. 
The pages of Popular Mechanics are 
telling your customers about the con- 
venience of RUST-I-CIDE. Get EXTRA 
sales by displaying RUST-I-CIDE on 
your counter. There is an attractive 
counter display in every 1 dozen carton. 
RUST-I-CIDE retails at 25c. Ask your 
Jobber. 


RUST-I-CIDE COMPANY 


Cleveland 














Silve er Lake Sash Cord 


ARANTEED FOR 2 YEARS 


me SILVER LA 


TUBEHANKS 
isive Put-Uy 


Silver Lake 








DIRECT MAIL 


Addressing 
na . —~ = 
and Mailing Service 
Our Names and Addresses of Hardware Retailers Are 
Up-to-Date. 
Do Not Contain Dead Names—Have No Duplications. 
Include All New Names. 
Bring Maximum Success to Your Direct Mail Campaigns. 
—_———e———_ 
Our Mailing Operations Are 
EFFECTIVE*ECONOMICAL*PROMPTLY EXECUTED 
Prices Reasonable. Write for Details. 


HARDWARE AGE ADDRESSING DEPT. 
239 W. 39TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Nationally Advertised to Sell for 
$3.25 HANSON 
COOK-0-METER 


Featured in Good Housekeeping—ap- 
proved by 14 leading domestic science 
experts. It’s the greatest advance in 
kitchen scales in years; has features 
contained in no other scale. Here’s 
your chance to increase your kitchen 
scale profits. 


Write for Our Special Dealt 


HANSON SCALE CO. (Est. 1888) 


Chicago, Ill. 





yd higher in 
West and South 525 N. Ada St. 
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Buy of your Sharp, Sturdy, Stainless. 


JOSSER Fe Soe ae. 


25 cents — regular discounts. 


TIP KNIFE CO., 110 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 








The Original 
“HORSESHOE MAGNET™ 
HAMMERS 
Steel Forgings, Perma- 
nent Magnets. The best 
magnet hammers on the 
market. Give long and 


satisfactory service. The 
Hammer holds the tack. 


ARTHUR R. ROBERTSON 
Sole Manufacturer 
596 Atlantic Ave., Bosten, Mass. 


SKAT 


Metal Polish 


Send for sample 


Put up In 2 pt. to gallon cans. 
One of the best polishes made. Banks, fire depart- 
ments, boat lines, institutions, ete., are large users. 


SKAT CO., Hartford, Conn. 


35 years in business 
“Sales Representatives Wanted’ 




















EHL Stay Fasteners 
The perfect fastener for 
making and strengthen- 
ing wood joints. 








Will not cut or 
split the wood. 
Draws the sides of 
the joint together. In 25¢ and 
10¢ display boxes with wood joint 
model. Write for dealer prices. 


WRIGHT PRODUCTS MFG. 
2101 Kennedy St., N.E., HMinneavolis. Minn. 















TREE ES em 
DAYLITE JUNIOR RAYON MANTLE 
A NEW 5c SELLER! 


Se independent dealers may compete with chain stores, we 
offer the new Daylite Junior to retail at 5 cents each. 
Made of single weave first quality materials, they are 
packed two manties to a glassine envelope and ‘12 mantles 
in a cellophane sealed 


Dealer price is $4.90 per gross. Order from your Jobber 
or write us direct. 


LINDSAY LIGHT & CHEMICAL CO. 


161 E. Grand Ave. Chicago, III. 


LINDSAY Gasoline Mantles 


NOKORODE... 
For Perfect Soldering 
Jobs 








U. S. and For. Reg. 


NOKORODE .. . once 
tried always used by those 
who demand the best in 


st 

NOKORODE. Ask your job- 
ber for the | doz. display 
carton. 


THE M. W. DUNTON co. 


Providence, R. 1., U.S.A. 


INOKORODE} 4 
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The Golden Key 


(Continued from page 54) 


way back to the Greeks, but | am 
willing to see how they did it.” 
The little lady looked at me grate- 
fully, and we went over to the 
library immediately. 

After we picked out the interior 
decorations from the book at the 
library, the question came up 
about the kind of hardware he had 
ordered. The hardware man 
showed it to me. Awful, awful, 
awful! Here the banker got an- 
other shock. The hardware would 
not do at all. But finally, after a 
battle royal, I got him to allow 
me to select the hardware. On the 
front part of the lower floor the 
hardware was gold plated. On the 
second floor, the bed rooms, etc., 
the hardware was silver with cut 
glass knobs. Then at each end of 
this beautiful house were long 
French windows opening on a 
tiled terrace. “Now,” I said to the 
banker, “let me have those win- 
dows. I will make them so beauti- 
ful that when you are dead and 
gone future generations will talk 
about your good taste. But,” I 
added, “those windows must have 
real French gold-plated locks. 
They can’t be bought in this coun- 
try. I will have to order them from 
Paris for you.” “But jiminy,” 
said he, “what will they cost?” 
“Not so much,” I answered, “but 
just imagine these rooms decorated 
in the Greek style with those 
French window locks on all of the 
windows at each end. It will take 
probably several months to get 
these French window trimmings, 
but it will be worth it.” “Holy 
gee,” he gasped as he wiped the 
perspiration from his brow, “what 
else!” “Just two more things,” I 
said. “All of the first floor of the 
house should have a master key. 
Those gold keys should be master 
keys. They should open every 
outside door.” “That’s not a bad 
idea,” he said. “It will cost you 
a little money,” I added, “but in 
the upstairs rooms we are not go- 
ing to have a single key lock in 
the doors. What is the use of 
locks with keys in the bedroom 
doors of a private house? The 
keys just fall out and are lost.” 
Then he almost had apoplexy when 
I led him around to the front of 


the house and described how the 
steps should lead up to the en- 
trance. Not one flight of steps, 
but one flight of broad easy steps 
from the sidewalk, then a broad 
platform and then another flight 
of easy steps to the open platform 
at the front door, with stone seats 
on each side of the doorway, and 
other stone seats on the platform 
below. 

“What’s the idea of that?” he 
almost shouted at me. “The idea, 
my friend, is that this house will 
be so beautiful that one should 
not approach it hurriedly all out 
of breath. There should be leisure- 
ly steps leading to your front 
door. People who come will have 
a thrill of happiness without even 
knowing how they get it.” 

I'll never forget that house. I 
made a special trip to see it 
afterwards and it was beautiful. 
I remember one summer evening 
sitting on the stone benches in 
front of this house with the banker. 
“Bill,” said I, “do you notice those 
columns on each side of your 
front door?” “What about them?” 
he asked. “Well, I just wondered 
if you knew that they were Corin- 
thian columns. The idea was first 
worked out by one of the stone 
cutters of Corinth. Do you know 
where this stone cutter got his 
idea for those capitals? I mean 
those leaves you see cut in stone 
at the top of the column.” “No, I 
don’t exactly remember,” said 
Bill. “It’s an interesting story,” I 
said. “This stone cutter was sitting 
eating lunch one day and he hap- 
pened to see a wicker basket. In 
this basket someone had placed an 
acanthus plant and on top of the 
basket had placed a flat stone. The 
acanthus plant had grown on all 
sides of the basket and pushed its 
leaves between the wicker work. 
This stone cutter reproduced that 
basket and the acanthus leaves in 
marble and they became what is 
called the Corinthian capital, the 
most beautiful thing that the world 
has ever developed in architecture.” 

Instead of the $600 that Bill had 
expected to pay for locks, hinges, 
etc., the hardware in this house 
set Bill back $3,000, but he never 
complained. 
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STAR 


Heel Plates 


Best known. Most pop- 
ular sellers for over 


25 years. They 


Make MONEY for DEALERS 


—save heel money for users. Do not injure carpets or rugs. 
9 sizes to fit smallest or largest shoes. %4 gross pairs in box. 
Also 3 pairs assorted on cards. Sold by Leading Jobbers. Send 
for Samples and Prices. 


- STAR HEEL PLATE CO. * 


Newark N. J. 








TOOLS & SUPPLIES 


Fully Illustrated Catalogue 
Gladly Sent Upon Request 


TROW & HOLDEN Co. 


Barre, Vermont 














Stock and Profit with 


ens “G & B” QUALITY Products 


ere) be POULTRY NETTING 
STRAITLINE FENCING 


ima GALVANIZED HARDWARE CLOTH 
& SCREEN WIRE CLOTH: 
“PEARL” 


ps “ACME” ELECTRO GALVANIZED 
QuaLt ry PAINTED BLACK 
Provucts COPPER 
BRIGHT and ROMAN BRONZE 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 


Established 1818. America’s Oldest Woven Wire Factory-Manufacturers 
WIRE CLOTH, NETTING and FENCING 


Galvanized Steel Wire Cleth in all Meshes and Gauges 
New York City Georgetown, Conn. Chicago Kansas City, Mo. San Francisco 














NEW PROFIT OPPORTUNITIES 


WITH THE 


Majestic 
UNDERGROUND GARBAGE RECEIVER 


Fas growing interest in back-yard gardens 
is rapidly enlarging the active market for the 
dependable Majestic 
Ofveroaaueltiiem ertaer tac 
Receiver. 
Backed by years of con- 
sistent promotion—a 
good name —and a 10- 
year guarantee. Stock 
and display the Majestic 
OF eroe anette ereaert:4- 


Receiver and realize for 


yourself the sales and 


profit possibilities. 


Ask your jobber, 


write direct to 


THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
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T.A.T ANT TRAPS 


FOR Extra PROFITS 


TAT is the most effective ant control, easiest to sell. Simple, 
convenient, harmless to children or pets. Contains two 
baits which attract and destroy ALL species of ants. Results 
guaranteed. 

We are members of the Goodman Plan and our advertising in 
national magazines, such as Good Housekeeping and Better 
Homes & Gardens, will 
create a demand. 


If your $ 
jobber can- 

not supply 
you, write PER DOZ. 


us direct. POSTPAID 


SOILICIDE 
LABORATORIES 


Upper Montclair, N. J. 







P Tal : 
ANT TRAP "9 





THE NEW PREMAX 
LAWN SPRINKLER 


DO YOU WANT 
FR ORITS 7 


Here is the sprinkler that almost sells 
itself. Entirely new in design—entirely 
different in principle. Does the tasks 
formerly accomplished by TWO ordin- 
ary ‘sprinklers. No metal - to - metal 
bearings—no friction—no wear—no ex- 
cessive leakage—the lifetime sprinkler. 
Hundreds of dealers everywhere are 
selling the Premax this season for they 
can guarantee its successful operation 
on any water pressure. 

If you haven’t ordered, write 

your jobber at once for stock 

or sample and prices. 


PREMAX SALES DIVISION 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

















CLASSIFIED OPPORTUNITIES SECTION 





Positions Wanted Advertisements 


at special rate of one cent a word, mini- 
mum 50 cents per insertion. 


All Other Classifications 


Set Solid, Maximum of 50 words... .$3.00 
Each additional word .......++.++ 06 
All Capitals, Maximum of 50 words.. 4.00 
Each additional word ........++- 06 


Allow Seven Words for Keyed Address. 
Boxed Display Rates 

1 inch 

Each additional inch 





Use this section to reach Hardware Manufacturers, Manufacturers’ Agents, 
Jobbers, Jobber’s Salesmen, Retailers and Retail Salesmen 


e CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES ¢ 


Discounts for Consecutive Insertions 
4 insertions, 10% off; 8 insertions, 15% off. 
Due to the special rate, these discounts do 
net apply on Positions Wanted Advertise- 

ments 


oe ae —_— 
REMITTANCE MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 
Send check or money order, 
not currency. 


—e 
HARDWARE AGE is published every other 
Thursday. Classified forms close 13 Days 








previous to date of publication. 


NOTE 
Samples of Literature, Mer- 
chandise, Catalogs, etc., will 
not be forwarded. 
Address your cmmmamednatia and replies to 
HARDWARE AGE 


Classified Opportunities Dept. 
239 West 39th St., New York City 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





FOR SALE—A SMALL LOT of hardware— 
principally miscellaneous shelf hardware. This is 
a good opportunity for a cash buyer of the entire 
lot. Write for particulars. Address Box ~~ 
are of Harpware Ace, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. 

ity 


WAN TED ‘TO HEAR FROM SOME roofing 
manufacturer wanting carload business for spot 
cash at a price which will enable us to meet mail 
order competition and leave a decent profit. If 
you would rather get business than watch it go to 
catalog houses, write E. J. Merrifield, Blooming- 
dale, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—HARDWARE BUSINESS IN 
Southwestern New York, in city of 25,000. Large 
trading area. Desirable location. ‘Long established 
store. Low rent. Not interested in auctioneers or 














liquidators. Stock and fixtures, $14,000. Ad- 
dress Box B-683, care of Harpware Ace, 239 W. 
39th St., N. Y. City. 

ESTERN PENNSYLVANIA — GOOD 


CLEAN STOCK of hardware and plumbing with 
modern fixtures. Well established in city with 
trading area of over 25,000. Has shown profit 
during depression. Inventory about $19,000. Not 
interested in bargain hunters or auctioneers. 
Address Box B-659, care of Harpware Ace, 
239 W. 39th St., New York City. 


TO SETTLE ESTATE WILL SACRIFICE 





store with $27,000 stock of hardware, paints, 
tools, electric, steam fitting, plumbing supplies 
and fixtures. Located in midtown Manhattan 
(New York City); favorable lease can be ob- 


tained; a going business, long established. A real 
opportunity; worthy of your investigation. Ad- 
dress Box B-690, care of Harpware Ace, 239 W. 
39th St., N. Y. City. 





SALESMEN WANTED. LARGE NEW 
YORK wholesale hardware, housefurnishing, elec- 


trical house. Must be thoroughly experienced 
with lines menticned and have following in 
Westchester County, Connecticut, Middlesex, 


Union, Monmouth Counties, Jersey. Give details, 
last ten years’ employment. Commission basis. 
Confidential. Address Box B-661, care_ of 
Harpware Ace, 239 W. 39th St., New York City. 


WANTED ESTABLISHED REPRESENTA- 
TIVE CALLING ON hardware and paint job- 
bers, also furniture manufacturers to represent a 
staple line on a commission basis. Must be able 
to devote some time in reestablishing old contacts. 
Good territories in various parts of the United 
States now open. Submit reference and state 
lines now carried. Address Box B-672, care of 
Harpware AGE, 239 W. 39th St., New York City. 


SALESMEN WANTED BY OLD ESTAB- 
LISHED Mica concern to call on hardware job- 
bers and retail hardware trade, with a quality 
product. Nothing new. We are nationally adver- 
tised. Commission basis. Will eonsider only ex- 
perienced salesmen who know the hardware trade 
in their territory. State age, experience and terri- 
tory covered. Address Post Office Box 114, Long 
Beach, New York. 


SALES ACCOUNTS WANTED 


WANTED, LINE FOR DETROIT. RESI- 
DENT representation. Well and favorably known 
to the hardware, department store, furniture and 
house furnishings trade for a 12 years. Forty- 
two years of age. Thoroughly trustworthy. Ad- 
dress Box B-682, care of HARDWARE AGE, 239 W. 
39th St., N. Y. City. 
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SALES REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 








SALESMAN WANTED FOR LONG IS- 
LAND, New York, to sell large line of nation- 
ally known builders’ and shelf hardware. Exclu- 
sive territory. Address Box B-693, care of Harp- 
waRE Ack, 739 W. 39th St., N. Y. . City. 


NO COMPETITION. NEW! 





FAST MONE ‘ F 


Sell stores cream skimits. State territory now 
covering with name of — now selling. Ad- 
dress Oliver E. Day, 12693 Washburn Ave., 
Detroit, Michigan. 





SALESMEN NOW CALLING ON WHOLE- 
SALE hardwares, to carry as a side line our 
new patented wire stretcher; liberal commission, 
easy to carry, weighs less than two pounds, and 
retails for $2.25. Address Forsythe & Miller. 
Bernice, La. 


ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURER HAS 
SEVERAL OPENINGS exclusive territories. If 
you are now calling regularly on hardware, mill, 
and contractor supply trade and can add several 
good items to your line, commission basis, our 
proposition will interest you. Address Box 377, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


SALESMEN NOW CALLING ON. HARD. 
WARE jobbers and larger retail hardware trade 
throughout the country to handle good side line 
paying liberal commission. Write stating experi- 
ence and territory now covered. Address Box 
B-647, care of Harpware Ace, 239 W. 39th St., 
New Vork City. 











EXPERIENCED HARDWARE SALESMAN 
SEEKS ADDITIONAL non-conflicting lines for 
Metropolitan New York area. Has following 
among wholesalers, retailers and the supply 
trades. Has had 25 years of successful experi- 
ence in this field and territory. References avail- 
able. Address Box B-663, care of HarDWARE 
AGE, 239 W. 39th St., New York City. 





TO MANUFACTURERS INTERESTED IN 
THE Cuban Market—I am desirous of represent- 
ing reliable manufacturers of hardware, glass- 
ware, crockery and fast-selling housefurnishings 
on a commission basis. I am well acquainted 
with all responsible importers throughout this 
country. Address—Daniel Gonzalez, Maximo 
Gomez 224, Havana, Cuba. 


WANTED—ANOTHER LINE BY OLD es- 
tablished manufacturer’s agent covering Southern 
States for more than 20 years. Have close con- 
tacts with hardware and mill supply jobbers. Only 
lines offering opportunity for large volume con- 
sidered. Will work either salary or commission 
basis. Jobber and manufacturer references gladly 
furnished. Address Box B-674, care of Harp- 
WARE AGE, 239 W. 39th St., New York City. 


MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENTATIV E 
CALLING ON JOBBING trade in Missouri, 
Kansas and Nebraska can handle additional line. 
Must be one on which substantial repeat business 
can be built. Nine years’ successful operation in 
this market assures you of conscientious and effi- 
cient representation. References furnished. Ad- 
dress Box B-685. care of Harpware AGE, 239 W. 
39th St., N. Y¥. City. 














Hardware Personnel 
FROM THE MANAGER TO THE 
DELIVERY BOY 


WHOLESALE RETAIL 


Our files contain applications of several 
hundred experienced and well-trained em- 
ployees in the hardware industries. 


NO CHARGE TO EMPLOYERS 
FOR THIS SERVICE 


If we oan be of any help to you, just phone 


ASSOCIATED PLACEMENT BUREAU 
152 West 42nd Street New York City 
WIS. 7-1802, 1803 














EXPERIENCED pon ae SALESMAN 
—LARGE NEW’ YORK jobber wants experi- 
enced salesman, who has contacts with hardware 
retailers in Atlantic City and adjacent territory. 
Character, ability, aggressiveness, and_ initiative 
essential. Excellent opportunity for right man. 
Address Box B-694, care of Harpware Ace, 239 
W. 39th St., N. Y. Cty. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, AGE 26, HIGH SCHOOL 
graduate, 8 years’ experience hardware stock and 
shipping, desires position with wholesale or retail 
hardware firm in Metropolitan area. Address 
Box B-666, care of Harpware Ace, 239 W. 
39th St., New York City. 














SALESMAN WITH 17 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ENCE calling on jobbing and retail hardware 
trade in Metropolitan New York territory desires 
to represent manufacturer as New York salesman. 
Best of references. Address Box B-650, care of 
Harpware Ace, 239 W. 39th St., New York 
City. 





SINGLE MAN WITH 12 YEARS’ experience 
as manager and assistant in general retail hard- 
ware store desires position with progressive hard- 
ware business where initiative and strict attention 
to business count. Might consider buying small 
interest later on. Address Box B-686, care of 
Harpware AGE, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. City. 





YOUNG MAN 18 YEARS OF age desirous of 
learning hardware business wishes position with 
hardware or electrical firm in Metropolitan New 
York District. Mechanically inclined and has 
had one year’s experience with electrical manu- 
facturer. Address Box B-665, care of HARDWARE 
AcE, 239 W. 39th St., New York City. 





A MAN EXPERIENCED IN MERCHAN- 
DISING, advertising, promotion, se an and spe- 
cialty selling, steadily employed, seeks connection 
with jobber or manufacturer preferably in North 
Central territory, but will go anywhere. Excellent 
record, references and reason for desiring change. 
Address Box B-667, care of Harpware AGE, 
239 W. 39th St., New York City. 
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CLASSIFIED 


POSITIONS W. ED 





POSITIONS WANTED 


OPPORTUNITIES ° 





POSITIONS WANTED 





SALESMAN WITH SEVEN YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE selling to hardware and _ housefur- 
nishing jobbers in Metropolitan District and 
Philadelphia. _Desirous of contacting manufac- 
turer in this field. Live wire, capable, honest and 
conscientious worker. Can furnish best refer- 
ences. Address Box B-689, care of HarpWacE 
AcE, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. City. 


SALESMAN—TEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
COVERING the hardware, building, fishing tackle, 
and sporting goods trades in Southern New York 
State. Also six years calling on the bicycle and 
motorcycle trade of the Southwestern states. Am 
single and have A-1 references. Address Box 
B-642, care of Harpware AGE, 239 W. 39th St., 
New York City. 


AVAILABLE AT ONCE. AMBITIOUS 
YOUNG man, six years’ experience in wholesale 
and retail hardware, including electrical and 
plumbing supplies. Inside and outside selling ex- 
perience. Energetic and ambitious. Desires op- 
portunity to prove himself with wholesaler or 
retailer. Free to go anywhere. Address Box 
B-688, care of Harpware AcE, 239 W. 39th St., 
N. Y. City. 


SALESMAN, THOROUGHLY RELIABLE, 
BACKED BY a successful record of 15 years 
selling reputable jobbing trade in Metropolitan 
New York, desires position as New York repre- 
sentative. Forty years of age, married, technical 
college education. Exceptional contacts with sev- 
eral mill supply and wholesale hardware accounts. 
Address Box B-692, care of HarpwarE AcE, 239 
W. 39th St., N. Y. City. 














| 
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HARDWARE MAN 43 YEARS OF age, 
thoroughly experienced in retail and wholesale 
hardware, paints, sporting goods and kindred 
lines, both inside and outside, desires a position 
with responsible retail firm. Capable of buying, 
bookkeeping and store management. Salary sec- 
ondary. Free to go anywhere. Middle West or 
South preferred. Address Box B-67i, care of 
— AGE, 239 W. 39th St., New York 
Aty. 





EXPERIENCED HARDWARE MAN DE- 
SIRES POSITION as jobber’s salesman or re- 
tail store manager. Twelve years’ jobbing experi- 
ence; 7 years as salesman covering Central States. 
Operated own retail store for number of years. 
Past director of Ohio Hardware Association. 
Wide acquaintance with Ohio merchants. Willing 
to locate anywhere. Married. Address Box B-684, 
care of HarpwarE AGE, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. 


| City. 


ANOTHER SCREWY HARDWARE AND 
SPORTING goods man, 35 years of age, believes 
that someone can acquire an asset by hiring him. 
Ten years traveling experience, without a college 
training, and still unsuccessful. Can groom and 
exercise saddle horses, also can drive a good car, 
as the result of military training. Would refer 
a position as a traveling companion wit the 
major duties as follows: horse back riding, fish- 
ing and hunting, but in 2 pinch could take care 
of very patient customers in a retail store. What 
have you? ddress Box B-677, care of Harp- 
WARE AGE, 239 W. 39th St., New York City. 





OWNERS, MANAGERS, HARDWARE 
STORES DOING $75,000 annually or more 
Young man, 30, married, with small family, seeks 
connection with established retail concern in ca- 
pacity sales promotion (entire store) or assistant 
to owner. Will devote efforts to increase sales 
and profitable merchandising. Fourteen years’ 
experience, mail order, retail and wholesale. Ex- 
cellent references. Now employed. Address Box 
B-687, care of Harpware Ace, 239 W. 39th St., 
mm. YT. Cie. 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN WITH FAMILY 
desires a position as manager of a_ hardware 
store in a small town anywhere. Has had twelve 
years’ experience selling in store—seven years in 
the hardware line including sporting goods and 
automotive supplies. At present employed as 
manager in hardware store in New York. Must 
move on account family health. Excellent refer- 
ence obtainable. Address Box B-635, care of 
Harpware AGE, 239 W. 39th St., New York 


City. 





YOUNG MAN, EXECUTIVE ABILITY, 
LIVE wire, 18 years’ experience in hardware, 
tools, cutlery, paints, housefurnishings, plumbing, 
and electrical supplies—all around mechanically 
inclined—wishes position with an up-to-date retail 
establishment_as salesman, buyer, or assistant in 
managing. Capable taking full charge in above 
mentioned lines. Excellent references. Compen- 
sation secondary consideration. Willing and ready 
to go anywhere. Address Box B-691, care of 
HArpwWArRE AGE, 239 W. 39th St., MN. ¥. City. 








hardware trade. 
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HARDWARE AGE 


Classified Opportunities Department 


239 West 39th St., New York, N.Y. 


1312 Replies to Keyed Classified Ads 
in 8 Issues of HARDWARE AGE 


Tuars the record for the Classified Advertising Section of the first eight 
issues of this year. 1312 replies were received and forwarded by us to the advertisers. 
Five manufacturers who advertised for sales representatives received 119, 112, 

105, 79 and 55 applications from alert manufacturers’ representa- 


tives who watch this section for the opportunities it offers them to 
add to their accounts. 


Three men who advertised for positions in the trade obtained 8, 7, 6 and 4 
offers of jobs. 


Two sales representatives who advertised for additional lines found that 23, 
15 and 13 manufacturers were interested in their qualifications. 


Two merchants who decided to sell their stores made this known and received 

8, 7 and 5 replies from prospective purchasers. 

The liveness of a publication’s classified advertising section is one of the best 

proofs of reader interest it can have. Each advertiser in using this section gives evi- 
dence that he knows the publication he advertises in is the leader in its field. 


Year after year HARDWARE AGE has led its field in the volume of classified 
as well as display advertising published. HARDWARE AGE is constantly proving to 


its advertisers that it enjoys the confidence and following of the members of the 


Use the Classified Section of HARDWARE AGE to make your busi- 


ness wants known to alert hardware men everywhere. 
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P=aDEX TO ADVESZISERS 





The Dash (—) Indicates that the Advertisement Does Not Appear in This Issue 





A 
A. & F. Products 
Abrasive Products, 
Acme Metal Goods Mfg. Co. .. 
Allen & Co., Inc., S. I 
Allen Mfg. Co., 
Allied Mercantile Co. 
Allith-Prouty Co. 
Aluminum Co. of America 
Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co. 
American Brass Co. 
American Chain Co. 
American Fork & Hoe Co. 
American Fork & Hoe Co. 
(Sporting Goods Div.) 
American Gas Machine Co. 
American Handle Co. 
American Safety Razor Co. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
American Sponge & Chamois Co. 
American Steel & Wire Co. ... 
American Thermos Bottle Co... 
American Weekly, The 
American Wire Fabrics Co. ... 
Ames Baldwin Wyoming Co.. 
Animal Trap Co. of America.. 
Arcade Mfg. Co. 
Armstrong-Bray Co. 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
Atkins & Co., E. C. 
Atlas Tack Co. 
Auditorium Hotel 


B 


Babcock Co., W. W. 
Baker Brush Co. 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co., 
Barrett Co., The 
Bassick Co. 
Behr-Manning Corp. 
Bemis & Call Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. .......... 
Bishop & Babcock Mfg. Co. ... 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Blaisdell Pencil Co. .......... 
Bommer Spring Hinge Co. 

Bond Electric Corp. 
Boston Varnish Co. 
“en Woven Hose 


Boyle Co., 

Brearly Co. SiRieibhine mid eae 

Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. Co. 

Brown Co., W. R. 

Brown Fence & Mfg. Co., 
H. L. OPEL PE Pee 


Caldwel Bibs. Car .oscccccces 
Capewell Horse Nail Co., The.. 
Carborundum Co. ............ 
Chain Products Co. 
Champion Hdwe. Co. 
Chase-Shawmut Co. .......... 
Chicago Roller Skate Co. 
Chicago Spring Hinge Co. 
Chisholm-Ryder, Inc. 
es BR Be Ee ccacesesces 
Clark Bros. Bolt Co. 
Clayton & Lambert Mfg. 
Clemeon Bred., Fae. wc cccccccs 
Cleveland Tack Works Div. ... 
leveland Wire Spring Co. 

Clopay Corp. 

Clover Mfg. Co. 

Coburn Trolley Track Co. .... 
Coleman Lamp & Stove Co. ... 
Collins Co., The 
Columbian Rope Co. 
Conco Engineering Works 
Continental Screen Co. 
Continental Screw Co. 
Continental Steel Corp. 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Co. 
Corbin Screw Corp. 
Corona Mfg. Co., The 
Cotte Mfg. Co. 
Crescent Brass & Pin Co..... 
Crescent-Davis Arms Corp. ... 
Cross & Co., Inc., W. W. ..... 
Cyclone Fence Co. ..........- 


1¢ 
78 
13 


& Rubber 
1 


| Deming Co., The 


D 
Darragh, Smail & Co., Ltd..... 
Dazey Churn & Mfg. Co....... 
De Laval Separator Co., ‘ 
DeWitt Operated Hotels...... 
Devlin Mfg. Co. Thomas..... . 
Djckson Weatherproof Nail Co.. 
Dietz Co., R. E. 


Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry.. 
Dixon Crucible Co. Joseph.... 
Domes of Silence ............ 
Dunton Co., M. W. ...... ? 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

ily, Ge. Be RAS asea rene eees 

E 

ge”: en 
Pe GM a eccncaneseees 
Eagle Steel Wool Co. ........ 


| Felipse*Lawn Mower Co.... 


| Everedy 


Co. 
| Fisher Brass Co. 


| Frantz Mfg. 


| General Electric Co., 





General Electric Co., 


Edison Lamp Works 
Edlund Co. 
Flastic Tip Co. 
Enterprise Aluminum Co. 
Evansville Tool Works, 
Co. eeeereessreereses 


Federal Enameling & Stamping 


Fitler Co., Edwin H. 
Fitzgerald Mfg. Co. 
Flexible Steel Lacing 
Florence Stove Co. 
ee ee GO. oe cd eaccensaea 
Fowler & Union Horsenail Co. 
Co. 


Frigidare Corp. 


Gardex, Inc. 
Gardiner Metal Co. 
Gem Safety Razor Corp. 
Bridgeport, 


Conn. 


Nela Park 


General Electric Co., Schenec- 
DD - é5ie tas b4 donee Casa 
General Naval Stores Co., Inc.. 
Gibson Electric Refrigerator 
BM avieceduamnxaiccbamarkes 
Ge SOE sco wanccnc.ceses 


Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. ... 
Glidden Co., The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 
Gray & Dudley Co. 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp.... 
Griffin Mfg. Co. 

Griswold Mfg. Co. 


H 

Hamilton Beach Mfg. Co.... 
Hammond Paint & Chemical Co. 
Hanover Wire Cloth Co. ; 
Hanson Scale Co. 
Hazard Insulated Wire Works, 

Div. of the Okonite Co. .... 
Heller Bros. Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Hill Clothes Dryer Co. 
Hillerich & Bradsky Co. 
Holland Mfg. Co. 
Holt-Lyon Co., Inc., 
Hoppe, Inc., Frank | RS 
Hoyt & Worthen Tanning Corp. 
Hustler Corp. 
Hyde Mfg. Co. 


Independent Lock Co. 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 


Ingersoll Steel & Disc Co..... 
Ingersoll-Waterbury Co. ...... 
International Harvester Co. of 


America, Inc. 


| Johnston’s Laboratories, Inc. 


Johnson Motor Co. 
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K 
Keystone Brass & Rubber Co... - 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co..... 
Kingston Products Corp. 
Klein & Sons, M. 


L 

Landers, Frary & Clark...... 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co... - 
Limestone Preducts Corp. 

BRE, TH. cccccccusnise - 
L a Schlueter Floor Machine 
Lindsay Light & Chemical Co.. 
Lockwood Hdwe. Mfg. Co. .... - 
Lowe Bros. Co., The 
Lufkin Rule Co. 


McKinney Mfg. 
Majestic Co., The 
Malleable Iron Range Co. 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co. 
Martin-Senour Co. .......... -- 
Master Lock Co. 
Master Products Co. 
Metal Sponge Sales Corp. 
Micklin Mfg. Co. 
Mid-States Steel & Wire Co... — 
Midway Chemical Co. 
Miller, Inc., Robert E. 
Millers-Falls Co. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co... - 
Miracul Wax Co. 
Moore Push Pin Co. 
Morse Twist Drill & Machine 
FO, cecceeeccesesesesesseces - 
Moulton Ladder Mfg. Co. .... 
Murphy’s Sons Co., Robert... . 
Murray-Ohio Co. ............ ti, 32 
Myers & Bros. Co., 14 


N 
Nashua Package Sealing Co... — 
—— Enameling & Stamping 
National Lead Co. ........... -- 
National Mfg. Co. 
National Pressure Cooker Co... — 
National Screen Co. ......... — 
New Haven Clock Co. ........ -- 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Nicholson File Co. 
ee Ec ea sind 4 66s aene _- 
Northwestern Barb Wire Co... 
Norton Door Closer Co. 
Norton-Pike Co. 


The 
Co. 


Okonite Co., 
Osborn Mfg. 


° P 
Patent Cereals Co. 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co...... 
Penn Hotel, William ........ - 
Perfection Stove Co. 
Peters Cartridge Co. .......... - 
Pittsburgh Plate 

(Brush Div.) cccccccceseces 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 

(Paint & Varnish Div.) 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 

(Pennvernon Div.) 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Plumb, Inc., Fayette R. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Plymouth Rubber Co., The 
Porter, Inc., H. K. 
Premax Sales Division 
Premier Chemical Co. ........ a 
Progressive Mfg. Co. 


R 


Radiant Products, Inc. ....... 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. (Ray- 

bestos Div.) 
Remington Arms Co., Inc..... 
Republic Steel Co. 
Republic Steel Co. (Upson Nut 

Div.) . 
Reynolds Wire Co. 
Robertson, Arthur R. 


Robertson 
| W. F. 





Steel & Iron Co., 


| Rochester Sash Balance Co., Inc. 


Rubberset Co. 
Ruby Chemical Co. 
Russell Electric Co. 
Russia Cement Co. 
Rusticide Co. 


Samson Cordage Works 
Sandvik Saw & Tool Corp..... 
Savage Arms Corp. 
Schaible Foundry 
Works Co. 
Schalk Chemical Co. 
Schatz Mfg. Co. 
Sesamee Co., The 
Shapleigh Hardware Co. 
Sheffield Bronze-Powder & Sten- 
cil Co. 
Shelby Cycle Co., 
Shepard & Moore, Inc., 
Sherman Mfg. Co., H. B..... 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Signal Electric Mfg. Co....... 
Silex Co., The 
Silver Lake Co. 
Simmons Hardware Co. 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. ~ 
Simplex Heater Control Co.... 
NE CG dadcwsassdecaca aves 
Smith, Inc., Landon P. 
Smith & Son, Seymour 
Silicide Laboratories 
Stanco Distributors, 
Standard Tool Co. 
Stanley Rule & Level Plant .. 
Stanley Works 
Staples & Co., Inc., 
Star Brush Mfg. Co. 
Star Heel Pilate Co. ......... 
Stay-Tite Products Co. 
Steel Builder Co., Inc......... 
Stevens Arms Co., J. 
Stewart Iron Works, 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 
Stover Mfg. & Engine Co...... 
Superior Spring Hinge Co..... 
Swift & Co. (Vigoro) 


. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 
Tip Knife Co. 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 

Corp., Inc. 
Tower Mfg. Co. 
Trow & Holden Co. 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co..... 
Turner Brass Works 


U 
U. S. Steel Corp. Subsidiaries 
Union Fork and Hoe Co..... 
Union Hardware Co. 


Valentine & Co. 
Van Cleef Bros. 
Vaughan Novelty Mfg. Co., Inc 


WwW 
Wagner Mfg. Co. 
Walker-Turner Co., 
Ward Mfg. Co. 
West Bend Aluminum Co. 
Western Cartridge Co. 
Westfield Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


are ery aor rere ee 
White Mountain Freezer Co... 
Wickwiee B06. «aces cccccvcs. 
Wickwire Spencer Steei Co.... 
Williams Co., The 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
Wonder Weeder Co. 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co. 
Wooster Brush Co. ....-.....- 
Worthington Co., Geo. 
Wright Products Mfg. Co..... 
Wright Steel & Wire Co., G. F. 


Y 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co....... 


l1Sl agua 


o 
to 
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THE ADVERTISERS INDEX is published as @ convenience and not as @ part of the advertising contract. Every care will be taken to index Correctly. 
No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert 
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o HALF A BILLION 
Sales Messages to Your Customers! 


MAY is just around the corner — and by the end 
of that month the combined sales messages of 
our great advertising campaign on Pittsburgh 
Paint Products will reach the staggering total of 
more than half a billion. 

May is outdoor paint month, and you want 
your share of the business. Appropriately, Sun- 
Proof Paint takes its place in the center of the 
stage. This high-quality ready-mixed paint is 
made to withstand extremes of climate, covers 
25% more surface per gallon, lasts one to three 
years longer than poor paints. 

Use the Sun-Proof window display shown 
here. And send for a supply of the two booklets 











Sin 


PAINT 





APRIL 25, 1935 


—“The Magic of Color,” and “The How and 
Why of Farm Painting.” Distribute them 
where they’ll do the most good. If possible, start 
a co-operative campaign with painters in your 
neighborhood, to get your share of the outdoor 
business. 

Don’t forget, too, that the Pittsburgh adver- 
tising continues to feature the greatest paint 
merchandising idea of the age — One-Day 
Painting for interior work, with Wallhide, Flor- 
hide Enamel, Waterspar Varnishes, and the 
sensational new success, Waterspar Quick-Dry- 
ing One-Coat Enamel. Keep your store linked 
up — for sales and profits. 


PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Paint and Varnish Division, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Tie up for the outdoor paint 
business that breaks in May 
































BRUSHES 


mean more profit from your brush counter. 
Ask your jobber. 


JHE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5401 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
| Sales Offices: New York-Detroit-Chicago-San Francisco | | 


















Nodell. 


COIL CHAIN 


Other Hodell Chains 


WELDED — Proof Coil Chain @ Steel 
Loading Chains @ Trace Chains @ Well 
Chain @ Cow Ties @ Log or Binding 
Chains @ Heel and Butt Chains @ Breast 
and Wagon Chains @ WELDLESS — 
Tie Outs @ Pump Chain @ Porch 
Swing Chains @ Cow Ties @ Dog Chains 
@ Sash Chain 


THE CHAIN PRODUCTS CO. 


3934 Cooper Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Established 1886 











To completely satisfy your customers, ask your jobber for COLUMBIAN 
Tape-Marked. You can tell it by the Tape-Marker in all sizes and 
the red, white and blue surface markers in °4 inch diameter and larger. 


Columbian Rope Company, Auburn, “The Cordage City", N.Y. 


WATERPROOFED - GUARANTEED 











Syracuse 


““SURE-GRIP”’ 


GALVANIZED STEEL 


HOSE CLAMPS 


( GARDEN ) 
| mane | 


FOR SPRAY 
AIR 


| STEAM 
| SUCTION | 


Send for Complete Price List 
Sold by Leading Distributors 


J. R. CLANCY, Inc. 


HOSE 
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—DEPENDABLE— 


You can depend upon Nichol- 


son Files to make satisfied cust- 





omers and build profitable repeat 
sales for you. You can count on 
steady business year after year 
from these dependable files. 

At hardware wholesalers. 


File Company, Prov- 





rt 












idence, Rhode Island, U.S. A. 










NICHOLSON FILES 
A FILE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 





Most imitated nozzle on 
the market — that’s the 
Boston Nozzle. 
equalled in quality. 
Simple. 
Fastest seller anywhere. 
Each Nozzle packed in 
separate carton. 


Substantial. 


12 car- 
_ tons in full color 
@ lithographed dis- 
play packages. 
THE 
BOSTON 
NOZZLE 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO., i ee 








Never 









EMCO 


DOMES 


, 8. 


COMBINATION 
STOVE and HEATER 


THUMB TACKS , 4 
© & RUBBE 


CAMPINGO NPI e., 


NUMERAL FLAT HEAD > PIECE 








of SILENCE 








als DE 


ORIVE ON TYPE. 


CUSHION 
Ss 


— UCTS 272 
FELT FEET GLIDES 








Robert E. Miller, Inc. 
Domes of Silence, Inc. 
Swedish Optimus Co., Inc. ™ %* msekee- 





OPTIMUS NO“S 
KEROSENE 





ONG ONO OO NOON: 


REMCO REAL CARVED WOOD MOULDING 
Ask your Jobber and see 


that eur Trade- 
if he is net suppl 
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UPHOLSTERY = 


KEY CAPS 


35 Pearl Street 
New York 
“a. Y. 
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ALUMINUM PRIMING WeAgaepeeadeaesZze 


Alcoa Albron Paste offers you an exceptional 





Aluminum Company of America does not make paint. But 
many reputable paint manufacturers and their jobbers sell 
Aluminum Paint, made with ALCOA ALBRON Paste or 
Powder and vehicles suitable for wood and other types of 


APRIL 25, 1935 


opportunity to increase your paint depart- 
ment profits. The manufacturer or jobber of 
your line of paints is prepared to supply you. 
Ask him for the new Aluminum Paint folder. 
“Brighten Up Your Home with Gleaming 
Aluminum Paint,” for distribution to 


your customers. 





surfaces. Be sure the pigment is ALCOA ALBRON and is 

so designated. Write for booklet, “‘Aluminum Paint, Its 

Uses and Applications.” ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
ALBRON 1841 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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1843-SwymeicHs NWETY- Two YEARS OF HONORABLE SERVICE~1955 
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TE Anniversary 
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‘DIAMOND EDGE 


vo on MARK 


DIAMOND EDGE DIAMOND EDGE 


TOOLS 7. CUTLERY 
uc OMAPLEIGHS 


CHOICE BEST FOR 
OF EXPERTS cag THE HOME 


“DIAMOND EDGE 1S A QUALITY PLEDGE” 
igh National Series No. 1940 





